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POPE’S HOUSE at TWICKENHAM. 


THE personal celebrity of Mr. Pope, and the classical stracture and commanding 
sitnation of his house, in a district which may be described as the garden of England, 
have always conferred great interest on these premises. Iu the days of the poet, they 
were also famous for his grotto, constructed in the fashion of the time, and of extraordi- 
hary extent and exquisite taste. After his death, the house was occupied by several 
persons of distinction, who considered themselves flattered by living in a place so 
celebrated, arid gratified by exhibiting its interior to strangers, But about the year 
1807 it fell iuto the hands of the Countess Howe, who, to avoid the intrusion of 
Strangers, destroyed the grotto, dismantléd the house, added new wings, and converted 
itinto a stately mansion, in which only small part of the original structure cen now be 


recognized, 











To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
AS the pages of the Monthly Maga- 
| Zine Seem peculiarly devoted to 
Statistical subjects, and those of poli- 
cal economy, I have to offer a few 
mans on “the Report from the 
Select Committee on the Employment 
o the Poor in Ireland, printed by 
order of the House of Commons, July 
Me 1823,” ; The statements which 
rm the basis of this Report are taken 
fom the last census of 1821, and from 
Moxtuty Mac. No, 389. 


the Memoir annexed to Dr. Beaufort’s 
large map of Ireland ; which Memoir 
is not surpassed im accuracy or 
authentic information by any similar 


work on any country.* 
The calculation, made by the Com- 


mittee, of the distressed districts 
which 





* Memoir of a Map of Ireland, illus- 
trating the Topography pf that Kingdom, 
bv Daniel Augustus Beaufort, LL.D. &c, 
Sc. Quarto, Dublin, printed, &c, 1792. 
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Statistics of Ireland. ' 


which received pecuniary aid, was as 
follows :— , 


Aereable 
Population.| Contents. 


Cork @eeeeeseseenee 702,000 1,048,800 
Kerry @eeeeeeeeeesee 205,000 647,650 
Limericke++eeeeess-+ 214,000} 386,750 
286,000] 989,950 
297,000} 790,600 
Sligo «+ eeeseeseee-e 127,000] 247,150 
Leitrim ++eeeesseees 105,000) 255,950 
Roscommon --++++++ 207,000) 346,650 
Clare «+eeeeeeee..e* 209,000) 476,200 
Tipperary (part) +--+ 353,000) 554,950 
Cork (city) ++e++s*+ 100,000 -- 
Limerick (city)-++++* 66,000 _ 
Galway (town) -++-+- 26,000 — 








9,907 ,000' 5,544,650 
There is an error in the casting up 
of the table of acres, minus 200,000. 
The total should be 5,744,650, and the 
whole is under-rated,—the fractions 
being omitted. The Report moreover 
states, “It would thus appear that the 
distressed districts were equal in 
extent to one-half of the superficial 
contents of Ireland.” But such is by 
no means the case. The province of 
Munster (with the exception of the 
county of Waterford alone,) and Con- 
naught, comprising the distressed dis- 
tricts, contain, it is true, ten counties 
among the largest in the island; but 
their superficial contents are by no 
means equal in extent to the ten 
counties of Ulster, and the eleven 
countics of Leinster. The former 
containing, as in the Table (corrected), 
5,744,650, and the latter two provinces 
6,256,650, L[rish acres: in all, accord- 
ing to Beaufort, 12,001,200, equal to 
18,750 Irish square miles, which make 
30,370 English square miles, equal to 
19,436,000 English acres. Now, as 
the fractions were omitted in Beau- 
fort’s tables, it may be fairly stated, 
that Ireland contains, in round num- 
bers, 20,000,000 of Irish acres, and 
7,000,000 of inhabitants. But though, 
perhaps from inadvertency, there is so 
considerable an error in the calcula- 
tion of the Report, yet that does not 
in the least invalidate the conclusion 
to be drawn from it, viz. that the dis- 
tress felt by the natives of the south 
and west of Ireland is to be ascribed, 
—Ist. ‘To the want of productive em- 
ployment ; 2d. To the land being for 
the most part let out in small farms, 
—from twenty to five, and even three, 
acres each; and, lastly, from the late 
failure of the potato crop. 
The over-populousness of the coun- 
try is chiely owing to the system of 
2 


[Dee , 
‘small farming. Nothing can prevent 
a peasant marrying, if he POssess 
cottage, such as it is, and a patch 
potatoes. He will even Marry without 
them. He rears half a dozen chil, 
dren, pays an exorbitant rent for a 
farm of five acres, and at the same 
time contributes to support his oy 
clergy and the clergy of an alien rej. 
gion; and it is expected that he and 
his family shall be decently clad, that 
his cottage shall be decorated wit, 
roses and jasmine, and that the inte. 
rior shall be supplied with a well. 
furnished dresser and a cuckoo-clock! 
In ageneral point of view, 7,000,00 
of inhabitants, and 20,000,000 of Eng. 
lish acres, after deducting lakes, 
rivers, and bogs, &c. give much les 
than three acres to each individual; 
and when it is considered that the 
rural population comprises more than 
three-fourths of the whole, and that 
they have absolutely no other mode of 
supporting existence than what is de. 
rived from agricultural labour, it suf- 
ficiently accounts for the distressed 
and disturbed state of the country. 
Dublin; Nov. 10. W. EW. 


i : 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazw. 
SIR, 
VERY journal has been so filled 
with the lucubrations of travel- 
lers in France, that it — — 
ossible to treat of any thing 2 
: subject so exhausted. A book of 
Travels in France generally consists 
of descriptions of the measurement of 
public buildings, given for the hun- 
credth time, with mathematical pre- 
cision; remarks on the badness of “e 
vehicles ; modes of eating, interspers 
with novel and interesting ve 
tions on the state of the nage # 
particular hours of particular ni 
inn keepers’ impositions, and of ic 
the imminent perils of the: travels 
In short, if we desire to become 2 
uainted with the manners 
= we must leave the ee 
compass traveller, and g0 bac 
old friend Smollett, whose oo z 
tions of the French, notwithstan 
the fretful and diseased pear 
which they were written, are pro 
valled for their spirit and = 
Lady Morgan excels in — a! ~ 
policy of governments, and * oa 
and energy with which she depic 
character of the true patriot; ! - 
she has invested her description 


- v u- 
the latter with a degree of indi ality 
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ality which appears to bring us per- 


fectly a ‘ ‘ 
them; such, for instance, Is her ac- 


count of La Fayette. Her “France” 
is a standard work, and perhaps the 
only recent book of travels on the Con- 
tinent likely to be enquired after by 
our grand-children, if we except the 
highly interesting and unpretending 
“Diary of an Invalid.” Sensible as | 
am of the tedious common places and 
repetitions, so nauseating to the reader 
in the generality of publications of the 
foregoing description, I am of opinion 
that every traveller of observation 
may meet with something worthy to 
be communicated, though a quarto 
may not be the most inviting medium 
for conveying the information. ‘‘ The 
Irishman’s Notes on Paris,” in the 
recent numbers of your liberal and in- 
dependent miscellany, support me in 
this opinion; and are infinitely more 
calculated to attract attention and to 
afford amusement, by appearing in 
the Monthly Magazine, than if they 
had been ushered to the public in the 
form of a book, with the usual log- 
book additions of the state of the at- 
mosphere, &c. 

Under'this impression I am induced 
to offer you the observations of an 
Englishman, made during six months’ 
residence in Paris; and should they 
appear worthy the attention of your 
readers, | propose to continue them in 
some of your future Numbers. 

Barnstaple ; ‘T. Mortimer. 
Sept, 3, 1823. 





Paris Streets—Publie Buildings, &c. 
The houses of Paris surpass those 
of London in .external appearance; 
but, from the narrowness of the streets 
in which they are erected, and -the 
striking inferiority of the shops, they 
failin producing the same ively ef- 
fects on the eye of the stranger. In 
the good old times, when the priest 
and the noble engrossed all the com- 
forts of life, but little attention was 
paid to the convenience of the foot- 
passenger, and nothing short of a 
Beneral conflagration can enable the 
present or future generations to 
‘ssen the perils to which the poor 
pecestrian is perpetually exposed from 
the want of a foot-path. The drivers 
of the cabriolets, who are perhaps not 
much more enlightened than the aris- 
locrats of old, appear to inherit their 
‘ontempt for the tramping multitude, 
“Sto splash an individual of this de- 


equainted with the subject of 


scription is a never-failing source of 
amusement to them: this species of 
practical joking, renders walking in 
Paris extremely disagreeable, and 
even dangerous. Among the prin- 
cipal advantages of Paris, may be 
reckoned the yicinity of the public 
buildings and: walks, most worthy of 
attention, to one another, thus:—La 
Place Vendome, Les Champs Elysées, 
the palace of the Tuileries, its beau- 
tiful gardens, and the Louvre, are all 
within a quarter of an hour’s walk; 
and such a walk, for variety of inter- 
esting objects, as cannot any where 
be equalled. Another advantage, and 
that not a secondary one, is the faci- 
lity with which all the public institu- 
tions may be seen, and the total ab- 
sence of expense in seeing them. In 
experiencing the unfeed attention of 
the attendants, an Englishman cannot 
help being mortified, by reflecting on 
the different conduct pursued by the 
ruling powers at home; where the 
stranger meets with nothing but ex- 
tortion and incivility;—where naval 
heroes, buried at the public expense, 
have their tombs converted into a 
two-penny puppct-show, to gratify the 
grasping avarice of some pitiful-spi- 
rited dean. I once went to St. Paul's 
with a naval officer who had fought 
under Lord Collingwood, and who 
expressed a wish to the guide to see 
where the remains of his gallant com- 
mander were deposited. Never did 
I see disgust more visibly portrayed 
than on the countenance of the officer, 
when he was asked for some half- 
pence, the customary fee for that pur- 
pose. Such despicable proceedings 
subject the nation to the contempt of 
all foreigners who visit our country, 
and who, unfortunately, seldom se- 
parate the conduct of the ruled from 
that of the rulers. 
The King. 

After the just and excellent descrip- 
tion of Louis, given by Lord Byron in 
his “‘Age of Bronze,” it would be 
superfluous to enlarge on the character 
of this monarch. He is certainly by 
far the most intelligent and amiabic 
of the family. This cannot be a very 
consolatory reflection for his subjects ; 
for, if such priestly barbarities as the 
demolition of the tombs of Ney and 
Labedoyere—the refusal to inter an 
actress in consecrated ground—the 
silly removal of the remains of Voltaire 
and Rousseau from the Panthcon,—if 


such monkish acts have been com- 
mitted 
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mitted under the most enlightened of 

the race, what-have they to expect 

from his still more bigotted successors? 
Crimes, Suicide, &c, 

Every crime of any magnitude com- 
mitted in England immediately finds 
its way to the Newspapers. This is 
by no means the case in France; and 
on this account a Frenchman, who 
reads our daily journals, is astonished 
at the number of our atrocities, and 
forms a comparison, as false as it is 
favorable, to his own country. The 
proneness of the English to commit 
suicide is a charge frequently urged 
against us to prove the gloominess of 
our dispositions. ‘To confute this ac- 
cusation, there needs nothing more 
than an occasional visit to La Morgue, 
where you can scarcely ever enter 
without seeing two or three bodies 
waiting to be owned by their relatives. 
As drunkenness is the parent of so 
many vices, and the French are more 
temperate than ourselves, in addition 
to which they live under less sangui- 
nary laws, another great incentive to 
crime; we must concede to them-the 
possession of more virtue as a nation. 
But, comparing the crimes committed 
in the two capitals, we must arrive at 
a very opposite conclusion. Notwith- 
standing the boasted vigilance of the 
police, the comparison would be asto- 
nishingly in favour of London, as far 
as regards crimes of magnitude, and 
leaving out of view petty delinquen- 
cies. I was in Paris at the time our 
Newspapers were filled with the ac- 
count of the murder of Mrs. Donatty ; 
and I recollect being particularly 
struck with observing, in the French 
papers, a short paragraph to this effect: 
—The body of Mont, a respectable 
shopkeeper residing in the Rue de la 
Seine, was yesterday recognised by 
his relatives at La Morgue: the body, 
on which were discovered several 
Stabs, Was observed floating in the 
Seine. Mont had been missing a 
fortnight. I looked in vain in the 
succeeding journals for any thing 
more relating to this horrible assassi- 
nation; nothing more was said of the 
unfortunate shopkeeper. Had such 
an event occurred in England, every 
provincial paper would have repeated 
the murder, and every public-house 
and barber’s shop throughout the king- 
dom have canvassed the intelligence. 
Thus, by giving greater publicity to 
our crimes, we are unjustly taunted 
with the number of our murders and 
suicides; whilst there are more of the 


Origin and carly Progress of the Art of Printing, 


latter commitied in P De, ‘ 
. ted in Pg 
the government gam ling. abet 
one year, than throuch 
double that period, shout England 
The Useful and the 0 
In -almost all the coy 
life, we are centuries in advanee of 
our neighbours, Perhaps the best 
idea of the Freneh character May be 
formed by considering in what they 
excel usi—trinkets, ; China, artificig 
flowers, obscene snuff-boxes, and, ip 
the humble opinion of the writer of 
these observations, in music, painting, 
and statuary. . In the Palais Roya, 
you see steel most, delicately wrought 
for the adornments of the person; 
whilst their Knives, locks, working. 
tools, and surgical instruments, ip. 
deed every thing really useful of tha 
material, is miserably inferior. 
Cleanliness. 

Since the days of Smollet there has 
been no revolution in this particular, 
The number of inhabitants in every 
house, and the common staircase, 
contribute very much to their conti 
nuance in filth. ‘The absence of the 
plague is among the greatest wonders 
of Paris; as you vainly seek for elean- 
liness in their palaces or their ten- 
ples, those only excepted which are 
dedicated to Cloacina, which are pu- 
rified by perpetual ablutions, and are 
to be found, for the convenience of 
both sexes, in the most public parts of 
the city. 


Venienees of 


ma : 
‘or the Monthly Magazime. 
NOTICES relative to the ORIGIN @ 
PROGRESS of the ART of PRINTING, 
cluding some B10G RAPHICAL SKETCHES 
of JOHN GUTENBERG. 
NUMBER of works have @p- 
A peared on the subject of typo- 
graphy, treating of its history, bot 
general and particular; a bare list 0 
the writers would be sufficient to = 
a volume. But, few of these wor $ 
being now to be had of the booksellers, 
and there being no little diversity 
opinions among the authors, core’ 
information on this interesting ot 
literary history appears desit , 
necessary. Some critics rare 
ciate the value, sometimes, inde ss 
cessive, attached to certain ge 
editions; hut, it is not the less true, 
that very excellent various Te 
are found in them, different p@ nedid 
having been mutilated or disigu wed 
later editions. M. de Sallengre Pliny. 
vered, ‘in the first edition of aye 
printed at Venice in the year ] Tea? 
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de Spise, several passages far 
i poe than in the celebrated 
dition of Le Pere Hardouin. M. 
edition . 
Mercier, Abbé de St. Leger, made it 
evident, in the Memoirs of Trevoux, 
for June 1765, that the edition of the 
fourth book of St. Augustine’s * Doc- 
trina Christiana,’ printed at Mentz, 
by John Fust, about 1465 or 6, in folio, 
was infinitely more correct than that 
of the Benedictines of St. Maur. 

Previous to the art of printing, the 
cultivation of literature was confined 
to a few rich monasteries, and to per- 
sons that could afford considerable 
sums for the copy of a good work, 
Books were appreciated, in those 
times, as jewels; they were bequeathed 
in legacies as such, and occasionally 
alienations, or transfers, were made 
of them, hy the contract of notaries, 
like fixtures attached to an estate. 

It is probable that the original 
inventors of printing did not foresee all 
the advantages, with respect to the 
progress of letters, that its fortunate 
discovery would manifest, and still less 
the celebrity that their own names 
would acquire in future ages. Atten- 
tive, only, to their pecuniary intercsts, 
they carefully preserved their secret ; 
and to this we may refer the difficulty 
of tracing, precisely, the epoch from 
which this useful invention dates its 
discovery, | 

Several cities and towns have as- 
pired to this honour; Mentz, Siras- 
burgh, Harlem, Dordrecht, Venice, 
Rome, Florence, Bologna, Basle,Augs- 
burg, and others. But the two which 
can alone produce unequivocal proofs 
i support of their pretensions, are 
Mentz and Strasburgh; the claims of 
Harlem, though strenuously main- 
tained, resting on oral-evidence. —As 
lo the one written document, entitled 
‘ Batavia” of Hadrianus Junius, 
Which claims a priority for the town of 
Harlem in favour of Laurent Coster, 
it was published at Leyden in 1588 
alter the author’s death, who was pos- 
terior by more than a century to the 
invention of printing. 

The whole of Junins’s testimony 
rests on the hear-say traditions of cer- 
— aged persons, represented as wor- 
thy of credit, with the additional 
evidence of two individuals, named 
gurinus Talesius, and Nicolaus 

alius, the latter having been ancient 
Esocepter to Junius. From these he 
oe the story of Coster, as they 

Membered it from their childhood, 


and as told them by a certain book- 
binder, aged near eighty, whose name 
was Cornelius, and who gave it out 
that he had been one of Coster’s 
domestics. 

This is the only authentic written 
document to which the Dateh authors 
can refer in behalf of the pretensions 
which they announce for Harlem. We 
may add, that there is no Dutch work 
extant of the 15th century, or the 
beginning of the 16th, that makes any 
mention of the circumstance, not even 
of Erasmus, who was born at Rotter- 
dam in 1467, and who could not have 
been a stranger to an event su remark- 
able, and so much for the honour of his 
country. It appears, too, that Quirinus 
Talesius was for several years the 
secretary of Erasmus, who, in his 
writings, frequently alludes to the art 
of printing, and sometimes to the 
invention of it, but it is ever in favour 
of Mentz, not giving the least hint con- 
cerning Harlem. 

Had Coster been an engraver in 
wood, such as he is represented, some 
account of him would have appeared 
in an historical production of Carel 
Van Mander, a painter and engraver, 
who settled at Harlem in 1583, and 
there composed his biographical ‘‘ His- 
tory of Painters and Engravers,” 
publishing the same in 1603. The 
name, however, of Laurent Coster no- 
where appears therein, either as printer 
or engraver, or under any denomina- 
tion whatever, although the ‘ Batavia’ 
of Junius had then been printed nearly 
twenty years, and was well known to 
the inhabitants of Harlem. Charles 
Van Mander considered them as con- 
jectures founded on tradition, and 
rejected them. Indeed, in one pas- 
sage-speaking of printing, he remarks, 
“Daer Haarlem met genoech,” &c. 
that is, ‘‘Of which Harlem, with no 
little presumption, claims the honour 
of the first invention.” 

Without any proofs, or appearance 
of probability, the first Essays in the 
art of printing, such as “ The Biblia 
Pauperam,” ‘the Speculum Humane 
Salvationis,” “ the Ars Moriendi,” 
“the Historia Apocalypsis,” ‘ the Ars 
Memorandi,” and ‘the Historia 
Virginis, ex Cantico Canticorum,” 
including several ancient books of 
images, engraved in wood, have been 
referred to Harlem; but they must 
have proceeded ont of Germany, and 
so passed into the Low Countries. 


The prodigious number of eae 
this 
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this kind to be found every day in 
most of the great libraries, public and 
private, of the universities, cities, mo- 
nasteries, and opulent individuals, of 
Germany, afford a corroborative proof, 
that the art was there first discovered, 
and so continued, in uninterrupted ex- 
ercise, till the commencement of the 
16th century. 

The Baron de Heiniken, an enlight- 
ened amateur, found, in the Charter- 
house of Buxheim, near Memmingen, 
a very curious and interesting print, 
from an engraving on wood, repre- 
senting the image of St. Christopher, 
with the following legend, also en- 
graved and printed: “ Cristoferi faciem 
die quacunque tueris. Illa nempe die, 
morte malAé non morieris. Millesimo 
CCCC°. X X°. tertio.” On whatever 
day thou beholdest the face of Christo- 
pher, thou shalt not die any evil 
death.—A copy of this print, correctly 
taken from the original, may be seen 
in the Journal of M. Murr, printed at 
Nuremberg, in vol. ii. p. 104. This is 
a remarkable piece, plainly proving, 
that so early as the year 1423, letters 
and images, or figures, were engraved 
on wood for printing. 

To supply the total defect of any 
authentic document, like this, the par- 
tisans of Laurent Janssoen Coster have 
recourse to editions of the 15th cen- 
tury, without any date, or name of 
place or printer, the number of which 
is very considerable. These have 
been arranged, in chronological order, 
from 1430 to 1448, by Meerman, Seiz, 
and others, arbitrarily, and with as 
much assurance as if they had been 
really executed by Coster. 

A pretence has been set up, that the 
heirs of Coster, (after his death, repre- 
sented as about the year 1440,) the 
sous of his son-in-law, Thomas, viz. 
Peter, Andrew, and Thomas, suc- 
ceeded him, printing several works, 
although they had been robbed, 
about the year 1459, by a faith- 
less domestic, named Frederick Cor. 
scllis, suborned by the court of Eng- 
land, and whither he conveyed ‘the 
typographical art. But the proofs of 
this continuation of printing by the 
heirs of Coster, rest also on ancient 
editions, without a date or printer’s 
name. The characters also, or types, 
bear no resemblance to the impressions 
of any other printer, or known artist 
of the 15th century, Indeed, it is a 
matter generally admitted by well-in- 
formed bibliographers, that all the 


pretcnded impressions 
Coster, to which might he tin 
“ Sidonii Apollinaris Opera” 
many others still extant, with exac 
similar characters, issued from 
presses of Nic. Ketelaer, and Ger, i 
Leempt, of Utrecht. One of thejr 
works with the very same types 
entitled, ‘‘ Historia Scholastica Noyj 
Testamenti,” bears a date to it gf 
1473. 

Waving these, and other such hy- 
pothetical systems, we may proceed tp 
ascertain, as nearly as the materials 
will allow, the epoch to which we may 
refer the origin of the typographic art. 

It appears evident, that printing 
derives its origin from the art of en. 
graving on wood. Card-makers, o 
manufacturers of cards ‘for playing 
with, are known to have been en- 
ployed in the 14th century. It wa 
these who first began to engrave 
images of saints on wood; to these 
images, they afterwards added verses 
or sentences analogous to the subject. 
The Baron de Heiniken found, in 
several different monasteries of Ger- 
many, a great number of cuts, with 
verses or sentences engraved in wood, 
of the same size and form as cards for 
playing with. In the progress of the 
art, historical subjects were composed, 
with a text or explication, engraved 
on the same plates, so as to form a sort 
of books of images, like those above 
mentioned, “ Biblia Pauperum, Ke. 
As they were fabricated by means of 
wooden plates, engraved in relief, they 
cannot be considered as real printed 
impressions, but belonging more “f 
perly to the art of engraving. the 
letters were fixed, and could not be 
disarranged, or arranged, at anne 

like moveable characters of metal; “ 
course, they could only serve " 
taking off copies of a single work. 
This kind of impression was not Ut 
known in the times of antiquity. fot 

We may, therefore, take 1 ss 
granted, that these books of me 
engraven on wood, were — no 
essays towards printing, 5 od let 
step would be to cut the pty sal 
ters in relief, or else to ScU Pe 

them separately, so as to render 
moveable. : 

This important object 
about the year 1438, by Joh 
berg, or John Gaensfleisch, 
Lum Gunterberg, of Mentz, eo 
ingenious artist, as appears from 


, suit. 
fain authentic materials of a law yet 











































































1823.) 
vet extant, and printed for the first 


‘ime by Schopflia, 1m his Wl wi 
Typographice, and since republishe 

- Meerman. 

. ‘ew these judiciary acts and docu- 
ments, we learn, that John Gutenberg 
was aman of an inventive turn, ever 
occupied with ingenious projects In 
the mechanical arts ; that he was, 
originally, of Mentz, born of noble 
arents, and that he was long a resi- 
dent in the city of Strasburgh, where 
he acquired the right of citizenship ; 
and that, in the qualities of a noble 
and citizen, his name is to be found, 
marked down in the year 14389, in the 
Register or Roll of those liable to the 
impost on wine, In the same city. 
According to all appearance, this cir- 
cumstance must have led into error, 
such as have fixed upon Strasburgh as 
the place of his birth. 

We further learn that John Guten- 
berg, in 1437, was summoned to 
appear before the officiality or acting 
justiciaries, by Anne zur Lsernen 
Thur, to whom he had engaged him- 
self by promise of marriage. It is 
commonly thought that he afterwards 
married her, as, in the same Register, 
there appears the name of Anne de 
Gutenberg, as if from the name of her 
husband. 

Further matters of a law-process 
were instituted against John Guten- 
berg in 1439, by George and Nicholas 
Dritzehen, brothers, in the city of 
Strasburgh, by which we may discern 
the traces of the first experiments in 
the art of printing. 

Gutenberg was in possession of 
several secrets in the arts; and made 
liscovery of a part of them to certain 
individuals known by the names of 
Andrew Dritzehen, John Riffe, and 
Andrew Heilmann, for the sum of 160 
florins. With these persons he con- 
lracted a partnership, limited to cer- 
lain stipulated objects or articles. 

Andrew Dritzehen andA. Heilmann, 
having been one day to visit Guten- 
berg, at St. Arbogaste, a little out of 
the gates of Strasburgh, where he 
lived, found him busily engaged, in 
Private, with some unknown art, the 
‘ecret of which he carefully preserved. 

“y Were eager to acquire the know- 
edge of it, and he agreed to a further 
tes nership of five years with them, on 

Oulterior conditions, that they should 
Pay him another sum of 250 florins, 

: in ready money, and the remain- 

' payable at a set time, and that, 


While ‘the partnership was in force, if 
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any one of the partners should dic, the 
survivors should pay, to the heirs of 
the defunct, the sum of 100 florins; 
other effects remaining in common. 

Andrew Dritzehen was indebted to 
Gutenberg, in the sum of 85 florins, 
when he died; George and Nicolas 
Dritzehen, on the death of their bro- 
ther, required to succeed him in the 
partnership ; which being refused, they 
instituted a suit, before the magistrate 
of Strasburgh, against Gutenberg, 
as head of the partnership; Gutenberg 
according to the last contract, was di- 
rected, by an order of the magistrate, 
dated December 12, 1439, to pay fif- 
teen florins to the heirs, to complete the 
stipulated sum of 100. He was cleared 
however, and acquitted, with respect 
to what George and Nicholas Dritzehen 
had demanded. 

It will now be requisite to consider 
the depositions of some of the wit- 
nesses. Anne, wife of John Schultheiss, 
wood-cutter, declared that Laurent 
Beildeck came to her house, where 
Nicholas Dritzehen then was, and, re- 
porting the death of Andrew D. added, 
he has left forty pieces arranged in a 
press; Gutenberg begs of you to re- 
move or take them to pieces, that they 
may not be seen or known. Her 
husband, John S. made a declaration, 
nearly to the same purport. 

Conrad Sahspac, turner, deposed 
that Andrew Heilmann came to his 
house, in La Rue des Marchands, and 
said: Andrew Dritzchen is dead, and, 
as you made the press, and are well 
acquainted with the matter, remove 
and take to pieces what is on the press, 
that no one may discover what it is. 

Laurent Beildock, a domestic of 
Gutenberg, deposed that his master 
had sent him to Nicholas Dritzehen, 
on the death of his brother Andrew, 
desiring him to let no one see the 
press that was in his house. His 
master had further ordered him to go 
immediately to the presses, to open 
the one with two screws, to take the 
pages to pieces, and to place the pie 
ces in the press, or else uporrit, for, in 
that case, no one could make out the 
secret. 

Anthony Heilmann deposed, that 
Gutenberg had sent his servant, a 
little before Christmas, to the two 
Andrews, Andrew Dritzehen and 
Andrew Heilmann, to demand all the 
forms, which were undone, in presence 
of him, (the witness,) as somethings 
wanted correction. Heilmann added, 

that after the death of Andrew, as 
many 
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many were curious to see the press, 
Gutenberg had repeatedly sent his 
servant to take it to pieces, that none 
might have a view of it. 

And lastly, John Dunne, goldsmith, 
declared that, about three years be- 
fore, he had received from Gutenberg 
nearly a hundred florins, in payment 
of certain articles requisite in the 
printing business. 

l’rom this body of evidence, it clearly 
appears, that the primary elements of 
Typography, as arising art, calculated 
for general use, may be referred to 
the fortunate and fostering genius of 
John Gutenberg. 

A question yet remains, whether 
Gutenberg made use of characters 
fixed in the wood, or of moveable 
letters. There are good reasons for 
thinking that the letters were of the 
latter description, or why should 
Gutenberg be so eager to dispatch 
orders to open the press with two 
screws, to take the pages to pieces, 
and to place the pieces in the press, 
or upon it? If the pages had been 
composed of fixed plates, how could 
they be taken to pieces, when loosened 
from the press? and why place them 
afterwards on the press, the better to 
ensure secrecy? it would, on the con- 
trary, have led to discovery, as fixed 
forms, when exposed to view, are 
very easy to be known, and the art of 
printing images, with sentences engra- 
ved in wood, had been long known in 
Germany ; and, moreover, what oc- 
casion for forms and presses, when 
fixed plates were used, the impression 
of which was performed by the balls 
of the card-makers ? 

Some are of opinion, and not without 
apparent reason, that Gutenberg made 
use of metal characters, as some parts 
of the process have recorded, that a 
certain quantity of lead was purchased 
by his partner Dritzehen. The testi- 
mony of the goldsmith has also a simi- 
lar tendency, though the matter for 
sale be not mentioned. Moveable 
characters of wood are not so proper 
for typographical works, owing to their 
fragility and spungy nature, ever dila- 
ting and contracting. 

Un the whole, we may conclude that 
the city of Strasburg was the real cra- 
dle of printing, properly so called; that 
Gutenberg there exhibited the first 
samples of the art, and afterwards 
carned it toa higher degree of per- 
fection, by the aid of cast letters, in his 
native city, Mentz. 

it appears certain that Gutenberg 
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was residing in § Dee, 
siding in Stras 
from the aid repute’ a I, 
also from a document. bay re 
Kohler, that in 1443 he had hie 
house at Mentz. He had lived : 
Strasburgh more than twenty etia, 
There are authentic acts to prove that 
made a fresh contract ig 
Mentz, in 1450, with John Fust, a rich 
burgess, as a partner in the: printing 
business; and here they printed, for the 
first time, the famous Latin Bible 
which has given rise to so much speca- 
lation among bibliographers. A lay. 
suit arising between Fust and Gates. 
berg, the latter was adjudged to pay 
certain sums to Fust, which he had 
appropriated to his private expenses; 
all his printing materials were als 
transferred to Fust, in 1455, Nov. 6, 
Another authentic act is yet in e- 
istence, dated 1459, from which itap- 
pears that Gutenberg, not discouraged 
by some heavy losses, set ‘up a fresh 
printing office at Mentz, and there 
printed a number of works, without 
interruption, till 1465, when being aé- 
mitted, among other gentlemen, into 
the family of the elector Adolphus of 
Nassau, with an honourable stipent, 
lie died February 4, 1468, not living 
to enjoy it long. ; 
Onc instance of the strenuous claims 
that have been advanced in favour ol 
Coster, will appear from the following 
Inscription, placed on the front of the 
house, where it is pretended that Coster 
lived; 
Memorize Sacrum. 
Typographia, 
Ars Artium omnium 
Conservatrix 
Hic primum inventa 
Circa Annum C19 Ccccxt. 


Thus rendered, literally, “Sacred 7 
memory. Here Typ wraphy, the 
server of all other arts, Was first 1! 
vented about the year 1440. 

ne 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin’. 
SIR, 


E have seen many loose notice 
relative to medicated ie 
different kinds, both fluid and ne } 
and, as I live in a retired villages “ 
have occasion for an eflicaciow’ 
medy, I shall be served and ~ 
if any of your scientife oF ne 
readers would furnish your P 
with an account of the real impr? 
net tae aan Danger TiGENanlA® 


Monmouthshire, Nov. 2. Fo 
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account of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD ; 
by M. TAILLARDIER, 
(From the Revue Encyclopedique.) 
T seems alittle extraordinary, that, 
among the number of foreign vi- 
sitors to this country, none should 
have been hitherto found to do honour 
tothe university of Oxford, though all 
must have been strongly impressed 
with the knowledge of its possessing 
important advantages, with respect to 
its component materials, and to the 
many wost curious articles and parti- 
culars.to be found in its interesting 
and entertaining collections. From 
the fullowing short account, by M. 
Taillardier, a French advocate, it will 
appear that he has examined his sub- 
ject with original views ; that he is an 
intelligent observer and impartial 
vritar; and, as such, I am justified 
in recommending to notice the facts 
aud circumstances he has collected, 
and the solid observations he makes 
upon them. ‘The author's object and 
intentions were, no doubt, to give a 
just aud faithful description, and a 
portion of his information may be use- 
ful to travellers. Should any errors, 
hecessary to point out, be found in it, 
some of your Oxford correspondents 
may beneficially employ their talents 
discovering and correcting them. 
The system of education, and the 
whole interior management, in English 
universities, is so diflerent from what 
is practised in France, that any satis- 
lactory information obtained respecting 
it must be new to us, and proportion- 
ably important or interesting. ‘That 
of Oxford is the largest, and exhibits 
the finest collection and specimen of 
collexes extant, not only in England, 
but, 1 believe, in any other country. — 
The university of Oxford is very 
‘ucient; it consists of colleges succes- 
‘ively founded by kings, or by rich 
aud tunificent individuals. In the 
administration of its government, its 
political economy, and legislation, it is 
~ : sreat measure independent of any 
dignitee ee eiction. The principal 
ecllor. $2 Who has the title of Chan- 
ae ‘as In all ages been one of high 
deed Lh in the eountry. He is 
nn : hy the Doctors of Divinity, 
ne oy" _ledicioe, and by the Mas- 
have bor rts, who are Regents, or who 
election Wap office of Regents. His 
1 after 1 or one, two, or three, years; 
Mos lat term the nomination is 
NTHLY Mac, No, 389. 
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in perpetuity. The choice always 
falls on one of the ancient students of 
the university ; that office is at present 
occupied by Lord Grenville. As to 
the functions of the Chancellor, they 
are mostly of an honorary description; 
he rarely or ever assists at the exer- 
cises of the university, unless at his 
installation, or in case of a royal visit. 

The Chancellor delegates his powers 
to a Vice-Chancellor, selected by him’ 
from among the heads of colleges ; but 
this choice must be confirmed by the 
dignitaries from whom the Chancellor 
derived his powers. The appointment 
of Vice-Chancellor is only for a year, 
although he generally holds it for four 
years together, when a fresh election 
takes place. He is assisted by four 
Pro-Vice-chancellors, that are always 
heads of colleges. 

The Viee-Chancellor is the principal 
officer resident in the university. He 
is superintendant-general ; and the 
right of convening convocations, or the 
university, as a corporate body, is 
vested in him. His presence, or that 
of a Pro-Vice-chancellor, is essentially 
necessary for holding an assembly of 
the two Chambers of Congregation 
and Convocation, wherein university- 
affairs are treated of. He is moreover 
the principal magistrate of the city 
and county of Oxford. 

The oflice of High Steward de- 
pends on the nomination of the Chan- 
cellor ; but the person promoted to this 
office must have the sanction of the 
university, when it becomes an ap- 
pointment for life. He assists the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and 
Proctors, in the performance of their 
respective duties ; and is bound to de- 
fend the rights, customs, and priyl- 
leges, of the univeisity. ! 

The Proctors are vested with high 
authority, being authorised to watch 
over the conduct of the members, and. 
to punish all faults committed out of 
the precincts of the colleges, after 
taking preyious cognizance of the 
same. ‘The Proctors are two Masters 
of Arts, who have held that degree 
not less than four years, and not more 
than ten; they are selected every year, 
alternately, out of each of the colleges, 
in rotation. i} 

The university sends two repre- 
sentatives to Parliament, chosen from 
among its members, in an assemblage 
of its Doctors and Regents. At this 
time, Mr. Peel, secretary of state, and 


Mr. Heber, are the deputies or mem= 
3 E bers 
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bers from the university to the House 
of Commons. 

- The various offices and buildings of 
the university are included in nine- 
teen colleges and five halls. The 
difference between colleges and halls 
depends on the manner of their en- 
dowment. The former constitute 
independent bodies, subsisting on va- 
rious grants of lands or of money ; in 
the latter, the scholars pay for their 
instruction, board, and lodging. ‘The 
principals of the halls are appointed 
by the Chancellor, excepting St. 
Edmund’s-hall, to which the Provost 
znd Fellows of Queen’s College ap- 
point; in other respects, the members 
of the hall are on the same footing as 
those of the colleges. ‘The interior 
discipline, the mode of studying, the 
terms of residence, the examinations, 
the degrees, costume, &c. are alike in 
voth establishments. 

Each college and hall has a superior 

governor, distinguished by different 
litles of Dean, Rector, Provost, War- 

den, President, Master, and Principal. 
The heads of balls are called Princi- 
pals; all the superiors or governors are 
allowed to marry. 

The Fellows (a word for which the 
French language has no corresponding 
term,) form a sort of substantial citi- 
zens, in these little republics. They 
meet, in a kind of council, for the 
election of a governor, and to examine 
the domestic affairs of their colleges, 
for each has its particular property, 
in Which no others can interfere. 'Vhe 
Fellows are often young men _ that 
have made considerable advances in 
their studies, and, in due time, com- 
mence tutors. Many are in ecclesias- 
tical orders, and all must remain in a 
state of celibacy. But this celibacy 
has nothing in it frightful or disgust- 
ing; for there is no vow attached to it, 
and the parties are at liberty to quit, 
und marry, when they please. 

In the institution of Fellows of 
English universities, there is something 
tht bears affinity to our ancient mo- 
nastic professions,—to a cloistered 
life; but it is to such a one as we might 
conceive well adapted to the times we 
live in,—to such a monastic profession 
as contains nothing in it ofa repulsive 
character, or such as reason and com- 
mon sense would be adverse to. Here 

are combinations of individuals, de- 
voted to peaceful studies, that, escaping 
from family-cares, engage in useful 
and honourable labours. But, although 
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(Dec, 
proficients in science and lite 
they are by no means Strangers 10 th, 
world, or unacquainted with its 

of living, practices, and Customs, They 
have long vacations, wherein Some 
make the tour of different By 
countries, and others the provinces 
and districts of the British islands 
Independent of the mental resources 
to be found in the libraries of their 
colleges, and in other rich collections 
of the university, their appointments 
are so considerable, as to enable then 
to provide themselves with books the 
most uncommon and valuable. Ge. 
nerally speaking, they are enlightened 
friends of the arts, and well deserving 
of their high calling to be conservators 
of the multifarious kinds of property 
annexed to the universities. Messrs, 
Duncan, brothers, might be mer 
tioned here, Fellows of New College, 
who were employed on a mission to 
France and Italy, for collecting ob- 
jects of antiquity, and procuring plas. 
ters of the most famous statues in the 
museums of those courtries. 

The Fellows may be designated as 
resembling our Repetitors, having u.- 
der their inspection, generally, the 
different studies of the young men. 
The latter, besides the particular 
courses of lectures within their respec- 
tive colleges, frequent those of “ 
university at large, wherein the 
sciences are condensed and compress 
ed, much as in our Faculties, and the 
Collegiate Chairs of France. 0 

Students are not received at I 
ford till after classical prepa 
erammar-schools, or the royal foun 
tions of Eton and Westra, 
the College of Winchester. The ’ : 
for studies is divided into terms; “ 
the course of which the aera er 
undergo examinations, at ‘ation 
periods, to qualify them for me 
degrees, or rising to the higher 
of the university. 

There are none terms In a year 
1823 they were fixed as er te 
first to open on the 14th of - “? 
and to close on the 22d of Mare 4 pen 
second, called Easter Term, oa ~ 
on the 9th of April, and to Trinity 
the 17th of May; the aa ane 3: 
Term, zeaches from May 21 Teilh {0 
the fourth, or Michaelmas 7 ’ 
open Oct. 10, and close Dec. ¢ Bache: 

The first degree is that seites, 
lor of Arts. As previous requ, 
residence in the aniverey as 
sixteen terms, and passing minati 






























































minations, are indispensable. Of 
these, the first goes by the name of 
Responses. The responses take place 
ia the interval between the sixth and 
the ninth term: they turn on classic 
authors, logic, and Euclid’s Elements. 
The public examinations are at the 
commencement of the fourth year of 
residence. The candidate is interro- 
sated publicly on different points, the 
elements of religion, the original Greck 
of the Gospels, classic authors, rhe- 
toric, moral philosophy, and logic. To 
these sciences, the candidate may add 
mathematics and natural philosophy. 
The candidates are ranked in two 
classes, according to their merits, and 
their names are made public. The 
list of their names is in alphabetical 
order, and reports such and such 
candidates as duly proficient in philo- 
sophy, mathematics, or the like. 

Notwithstanding this variety in the 
points on which the public examina- 
tion of candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts turns, the major part 
of the students who are intended for 
the law, medicine, or the church, apply 
afterwards to studies more immedi- 
ately connected with their respective 
destinations in society. 

The student in civil law, besides 
the examination above mentioned, 
must also rise to the degree of Bache- 
lor. ‘To acquire this, twenty-eight 
terms are requisite ; which, by dispen- 
sation, may be reduced to eighteen. 
But, if the candidate, who has obtained 
the degree of Bachelor, would also 
arrive at that of Doctor, five years 
more of study are requisite. 

For the degree of Bachelor in 

vinity, a still greater number of 
terms is required. The candidate for 
this degree must give seven years-to 
study, posterior to his becoming Re- 
gent, Which he does immediately after 
his degree of Master of Arts. Four 
years subsequently to his being a 

achelor in Divinity, he may rise to 
the degree of Doctor. 

A candidate for the degree of Bache- 
or in Medicine may come to be Re- 
gent, and in a year after he may be 
Made Bachelor. In three years more 
& may become Doctor. 
tas the University of Oxford the 
mo les are not confined to literature 

ne pursuits ; there Is a 
“tee _ of Music, and the students 
pot nt. arrive at degrees, but they 
exami obliged to undergo public 
to nations, or make the responses, 

*come Bachelors of Arts. To be 
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a Bachelor or a Doctor of Music, the 
candidate must prepare a composition, 
Which, after being examined and ap- 
proved of by the Professor, is per- 
formed in public, in presence of the 
Vice-Chancellor and other dignitaries 
of the university. 

My information does not extend to 
details as to the criticality of the 
manner in which knowledge is culti- 
vated at Oxford ; but I have reason to 
think, that if due attention be paid to 
classical learning, and to physics or 
the natural sciences, those of a moral 
and political description are compara- 
tively neglected. Nevertheless, on the 
whole, it is apparent and undeniable, 
that the system of education, taking it 
generally as adopted by the English, is 
well calculated to develop the intel- 
lectual faculties of youth; and the 
various objects which compose it seem 
such as are desirable to form an un- 
corrupted taste. 

Here I must state a truth, that 
holds good too often in France, that 
young persons, insensible of the value 
of the instruction imparted in their 
days of adolescence, do not begin to 
appreciate the same till after quitting 
their respective seminaries; but the 
time is then elapsed,—their condition 
in life is to be provided for, and then 
only are they conscious of the means 
and opportunities they have neglected 
to improve, the time they have lost or 
mis-spent. 

But it is not so in England. A 
youth leaves Eton or Westminster 
School at the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen, and spends four years at least in 
an university, where he again reads 
over Homer and Virgil, Demosthenes 
and Cicero. And thus, on his taking 
a seat.in Parliament, he is already 
familiar with the great geniuses of 
antiquity, and can quote them as 
authorities, in their original language, 
before such as may be capable of 
understanding them. 

As to classical studies exclusively, 
I conceive that they are more suscep- 
tible of cultivation in England than 
they can be in France. But, what- 
ever may be said of the other parts of 
our country, it is certain that in Paris 


all the means of scholastic education, 


of acquiring knowledge in all the 
allowed kinds of its superiority, all 
the opportunities for study, for getting 
information, for collecting instruction, 
to a mind of the largest range, from 
a most extensive circumference of 


science, of forming notions either by 
com- 
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comprehensive speculation or minute 
attention, all these advantages are 
accumulated in Paris. 

In the physical and mathematical 
sciences, M. Buckland is the present 
Professor; the varied exuberance of 
his natural and acquired endowments 
is rising to high «distinction in the 
spacious and diversified fields of che- 
mistry and comparative anatomy. 

As to the interior regimen of the 
colleges, the students appear to me to 
enjoy a reasonable liberty. In the 
mornings we sec a number of them 
pass and repass into the city; the 
evenings allow of numerous prome- 
nades and cavalcades in the vicinity. 
‘Their confinement appears to be re- 
stricted to the hours of instruction. 

At present there are nearly 1100 
students in the university, lodged in 
the.nineteen colleges and five halls. 
The charge for boarding is about 100/. 
Sterling perannum. Protestants only 
are admitted to study at Oxtord. 

The costume of the students differs 
but little from that of the fellows and 
heads of colleges. It consists in a 


sort of short robe of black stuff, open 
before, and with hanging sleeves. The 
head is covered with a black cap, and 


a silk band-string of the same colour. 
The young noblemen, peers, or sons 
of peers, have distinct places in acade- 
mical ceremonies and at church, and 
their costume prevents them from be- 
ing confounded with other students. 
They wear a violet coloured silk robe, 
decorated with gold lace, and the cap 
is also violet-coloured, with a band- 
String of gold. All the students ap- 
pear in the streets, as well as in their 
colleges, habited in the costume of 
their respective grades. 

The city altogether affords a sin- 
gular aspect to a foreigner, who will 
not readily enter into the conception 
of so large a number of gothic build- 
ings concentrated within the same 
precinct. On his arrival by the Lon- 
don road, he passes over a noble 
bridge, and soon after enters a very 
broad street, almost hemmed in with 
colleges. The first on the right is 
Magdalen College, facing the Botanic 
Garden; other transversal or streets 
Crossing it are more or less provided 
With similar establishments. 

The college in highest repute at 
Oxford, and containing the greatest 
number of students, is Christ Church. 
{ts buildings, raised and constructed 
So as to include four large courts, are 
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of a magnificent deseripti £9 
the courts is 260 feet in length ~ 
many in breadth. ‘The church : 
for a cathedral to the diocese. ana;” 


honour, by its architecture ry 
Gothic chisel. Cardinal Wolsey Was 
a benefactor to this college; the 

entrance was erected at his ¢ 

though not completed til 1682. The 
portal or front gate is surmounte 
with a tower, in accordance with th 
Style of architecture in college-byii, 
ings. Its clock every evening, at jy 
minutes past nine, strikes 101 time, 
—this being the number of students of 
Christ Church: it gives warning tha 
the gates are going to be shut. 

The Grand Refectory of this college 
contains the portraits of several bene. 
factors to the establishment, and alw 
of certain students that by their supe. 
rior talents were promoted to offices 
and dignities of high rank. The last 
portrait of this description is thatof Mr. 
Canning. In the college is a very fine 
library, and a cabinet of anatomy ; but 
the gallery of paintings may be ranged 
in the class of mediocrity. m 

Whenever the king comes to visit 
the university, Christ-church College 
claims the honour of receiving and 
lodging him. Henry VIII. was enter- 
tained here in 1533; Queen Elizabeth 
in 1566 and 1592; James I. in 1605; 
Charles I. was there several times 
during his reign; and the Prince Re- 
gent (now George 1V.) wasa visitor 
in 1814. 

Oriel College is entitled to a due 
degree of consideration and literary 
celebrity. It was founded by a 
Edward II. and has been successivey 
augmented by the donations and a 
dowments of individuals. The oe 
Provost is Dr. Coplestone, ow 
Professor of Latin Poetry, and au “ 
of several treatises on subjects hich 
rature and panties! economy, W 
are much esteemed. 

Travellers that visit Oxford, a 
rally make it a point to Pte * 
chapel of New College, allowef ©.” 
the finest in the university. It - 
corated with different pieces of aol 
ture, that were long couce ool 
a thick layer of mortar, and an as 
discovered in 1695. The chape The 
handsomely repaired in oe. sith 
communion-table is ornament colt 
beautiful bas-reliefs, by Wes 
representing the Salutation Ss 
Virgin, the Nativity, the sige - 
the Cross, the Resurrection a sion. 
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;' lass windows of the chapel 

sap omg remarkable; they were 
‘ated in 1777 by Jervis, from designs 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The gardens of New College are 
not a little adapted to infuse a spirit 
of recollection, that acts as a prepara- 
tory to study. There the fellows and 
scholars, in their leisure hours, inhale 
a pure fresh air, under a delightful 
umbrage. Notwithstanding the name 
it bears, it is one of the oldest colleges 
inthe university ; its foundation being 
traced to the year 1379, when it was 
laid by William of Wykeham. 

The university is infinitely more 
indebted to the beneficence and en- 
lightened public spirit of individuals, 
than to any attentions bestowed on it 
by the British government. What- 
ever there is of value in the collections 
and acquisitions, has emanated from 
the grants of men of a philanthropic 
character, including also the various 
professorships, in diflerent departments 
of scholastic acquirements. 

Of all the collections at Oxford, 
the Bodleian Library is the richest 
and most superb ; its founder, ‘Thomas 
Bodley, was born at Exeter in 1544, 
and died in 1612. The books in print 
are deposited in three large apart- 
ments, disposcd in the form of the 
letter H. ‘There are other chambers 
for manuscripts; the greater part of 
these are, deservedly, in very high re- 
putation with the learned. 

We find a Gallery of Paintings in 
one part of the building ; but its nu- 
merous portraits refer to persons 
most of them of little celebrity. Some, 
however, represent characters held in 
no little veneration at Oxford ; such as 
Inther, Erasmus, Locke, Dryden, 
Addison, Pope, &c. There is also a 
portrait (believed to “be original,) of 
the unfortunate Mary Stuart, queen of 
Scotland. This Gallery has besides 
alew plasters, representing some of the 
finest inonuments of ancient architec- 
lure; as the Parthenon, the Theatre of 
Hereulaneum, the Lanthorn of De- 
hosthenes, and others. The execation 
of these plasters, by a French artist, 

I, Fouquet of Paris, is admirable. 

Among the antiquities of the uni- 
versity, the most interesting by far are 
the Arundel marbles. They have 
€ssentially contributed to illustrate 
Certain parts of the .chronology of 
— They were brought into 
“rope by Sir William Petty, who 
¥as employed by the Earl of Arundel 


ar 


to visit the countries of Greece and 
Asia in quest of curious antique monu- 
ments. He purchased them of a Turk, 
who had been deputed on a similar 
mission. At first they were in the 
possession of the Earl of Arundel}; in 
1629, Selden, in a work which he pub- 
lished, gave a kind of description of 
these marbles. Petavius, Salmasius, 
(Petau, Saumaisc,) Vossius, and some 
others, helped to throw light upon 
them. They form tables, with Greek 
characters, a number of them effaced 
by time. The marbles are placed in 
a lower hall of the same building that 
contains the Bodleian Library and the 
Gallery of Paintings. ‘They were 
presented to the university by Lord 
Howard in 1677. 

But of all the benefactors to the 
university, the most distinguished for 
the munificence of his donations, was 
Dr. Radcliffe, who presented his rich 
library of books in medicine, natural 
history, &c. adding the sum of 40,0007. 
sterling, for the ercetion of the fine 
buildings that contain it. They con- 
stitute a masterpiece of architecture, 
in the Greek style. The whole is in 
the form of a rotunda, surmounted 
with a dome, of eighty feet in its inte- 
rior diameter, and nearly the same in 
height; decorated also within, with 
Corinthian colonnades. The founder 
left a stipend, amounting to 150/. ster- 
ling per annum, for a librarian; also 
another sum of 100/. sierling for the 
purchase of fresh works; and a third, 
of the same amount, for the maintain- 
ing and repairs of the building, &c. It 
was Dr. Radcliffe that erected the 
Observatory, situated at one extremity 
of Oxford, and of Very curious arehi- 
tecture, built on the modet of one of 
the temples at Athens. It is crowned 
with a globe, supported by Hercules 
and Atlas, and contains a number of 
very excellent instruments for astro- 
nomical observations. In addition to 
these valuable gratuities, Dr. Rad- 
cliffe, not unmin«dful of suffering buma- 
nity, was at the charge of building an 
hospital for the poor, that they might 
also come in for a share of his bounty. 

I should not omit to mention the 
Clarendon Press, from which have 
issued a number of capital editions of 
classic authors, no less estimable for 
tht purity of the text than the beauty 
of the characters. A committee of six 
members of the university superintend 
the impressions, after collating the 


best manuscripts, and revising and 
cor- 
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correcting the different proofs. The 
building for this purpose is ornamented 
in front with pillars, and with statues 
of the Muses: it has also in sculpture 
the editions of the Oxford classics. 
The whole was raised out of the pro- 
fits of the publication of Lord Claren- 
don’s “ History of the Civil Wars ;” 
the same having been presented to 
the university by his son. 

I shall terminate this review of the 
principal monuments in Oxford by no- 
ticing the Theatre, constructed under 
the direction of Sir Christopher Wren, 
who was in his time the first architect, 
and one of the best mathematicians, in 
England. The plan of it was bor- 
rowed from that of Marcellus at Rome, 
and the funds for its erection were 
supplied by Archbishop Sheldon. It 
will contain about 3000 persons, who 
meet here in the ceremonial business 
of the university ; such as the installa- 
tion of a new Chancellor, and the like. 
Here it was that, in 1814, the Emperor 
of Russia, the King of Prussia, the 
Prince de Metternich, the Count de 
Lieven, Prince Blucher, &c. were 
promoted to the degree of Doctors in 
Civil Law. 

In one of the saloons, appendages 
to the theatre, we find the portrait of 
Archbishop Sheldon, the founder ; 
also that of George 1V. by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ; with those of the Emperor 
of Russia and the King of Prussia, by 
the French painter Gerard. 

— 

Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

ELIEVING, as I do, that the 

small and cheap work on Eng- 
lish Grammar, published by the pe- 
riodical writer whom you once, on 
comparing him with contemporary 
writers, emphatically denominated 
‘the political Goliah,”* has done, and 
is doing, more towards improving the 
rising generation, in the highly impor- 
tant art of correctly and definitely 
writing their own language, than any 
other work extant: I was therefore 
pleased to observe your learned cor- 
respondent H. in page 12, attempting 
an inprovement of a passage in the 
Grammar of Mr. Cobbett; but felt 
disappointed that he has Stopped short 
of so doing, and has omitted to give 








* And of whose writings 
peatedly and justly spoken in 
tion; particularly in vol, 4 
45, p. 349. and vol, 45, p. 344, 


3 


you have re- 
commenda- 
2, P- 544, vol, 


' De. 
his own development of Mr. Cad 


example (quoted from 
the truncated or elipticd® 
“ Shame being lost, all virtue iS lost? 
If however I comprehend the vs 
rule of development in the follow 
column, which Mr. H. says «jg... 
cable to every variety of this es. 
of ellipsis” called the “‘ case absolute” 
I suppose he meant to illustrate 
above sentence thus; viz. “4, shame 
ts lost, all virtue is lost; an illustra. 
tion greatly inferior, in my opinion, j 
that of Mr. Cobbett, quoted in pel 
viz. “it being, or the state of thin 
being such, that shame is lost, al 
virtue is lost.” But on this point, an 
any others concerning the correctney 
of Mr. Cobbett’s grammatical rules o 
examples, I much wish to read th 
free opinions of your literary corres. 
pondents, if written in the spirit of 
fair and liberal criticism. 
London ; Sept. 30. A.C. R. 
el 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE HUMOURS of BARTLEMY FAIR. 
‘None but the brave deserve the fair!” 


DO not know what pleasure would 
be more delightful than that which 
arises from the annual return of a Fair. 
If it be only for our sweethearts and 
children’s sakes, the festivity is en- 
dearing. But this, alas! is only felt 
and enjoyed in rural hamlets and 
peaceful greens, far distant from “ the 
busy hum of men.” When fairs were 
spots of commerce, and scenes of 
mutual interest; when, if joy made the 
heart over full, and the. spirit of good 
liquor opened the sluices of abundant 
concord towards each other, there 
happened no riotous turbulence: the 
parties met and parted in amity, the 
remembrance lived in story, and the 
anticipation of return was fresh an 
enticing. 
* In Art, 297, instead of simply s2yig, 
‘¢ Ellipsis means deficiency,” Mr. Cobbett 
has made two important blunders, 1 
first, in confounding an ellipsis, a ge0m* 
trical curve, one of the conic arg 
having both ends always similar, with a0 
oval figure, having sometimes ove © 
more obtuse than the other, as is the mn 
with most of the eggs of birds, after ye 
these non-elliptical curves have 
named; and, second, in supposing that avy 
part of a real elliptical curve ry the 
described by circular arcs, struck wit! 
compasses, Ovuls, all figures 8° descr! Wo 
are usually called, even where their 
cuds are struck with equal radil- 
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ici But such places, such cus- 
weep revelry, me poo in the 
dow of time, though recorded in 
ne book of past history. I am truly 
gorry any cause should have appeared 
-, life's progress, to have destroyed 
this inspiring love of fairs in country 
villages, afar off and near London. Yet 
] do not want discord to be revived 
at the expense of mirth and virtue. 
The sound of Bartholomew Fair ap- 
proaches me. This fair, unlike ‘all 
others, is difficult of access, and noisy 
to excess. To the valiant who enter 
a crowd, and struggle for a situation, 








| in Smithfield, some portion of humour 


may be gleaned from the harvest 
which is prepared. Fine weather is 
the first object for the visitors, and the 
hest for the visited. The next is, suf- 
ficient cash for the occasion, and no 
nore: neither pocket-book nor watch 
should be brought here, for they would 
certainly exchange owners,—a mode 


of currency extremely unsuitable. 


Although the strength of the genius of 
time has swept away the fashions and 
inventions of the day and age in which 
they were exhibited to the then gazing 
multitudes, who are silently slumber- 
ing in the dust, and faintly gleaming 
inthe human temple of memory; yet 
[am prepared to accept my turn, and 
consequently note the kindred privi- 
lege which, in this paper upon the 
subject, itis my aim to improve. 

I suppose myself in the midst of this 
fair; by whom surrounded, and under 
what impressions, I profess not to de- 
fine. The sun shines upon us. My 
ears are startled, and my eyes directed 
to every object with alternate swift- 
ness, till 1 fix upon the eager young 
clergymen, who are sitting side by 
side, under the hard-tried_sail-cloth, 
supported by a few stakes. ‘They are 
too busy to chat, or observe the won- 
drous doings of the happy day. The 
savoury and spicy sausage is twisted 
about in their mouth, and the slain 
oyster swallowed with a pleasing 
gulp: the pepper-box is handed round 
in due season, and the vinegar-cruet 
cordially drained to its last essential 
drop. The appetite is keen, and the 
relish luscious. O what joys now flush 
= hue) their little black faces: the 
Ds 8 of the sooty flue are forgotten, and 

'¢ reproaches of the stern master 
sapere The flat porter quenches 
brich tuirst, and its entire quantity 
fe tens their eye. Not the plea- 

"es of May-day are comparable to 
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this carnival of their titular Saint 
Bartholomew ! and sooty recreation. 


By them alone you'll easily comprehend 
How poets, without shame, may conde- 
scend 


To sing of gardens, fields, of flowers and 
fruit, 


To stir up shepherds, and to tune the flute; 

Of love’s rewards to tell the happy hour, 

Daphne a tree, Narcissus"made a dower, 

And by what means the chimney yet has 
power 


To make the booths worthy a conqueror. 


It is now pretty certain the fair has 
commenced: the public-houses are 
filling, the fife and drum are sounding, 
and the violin is scraped to a dozen 
limping dustmen, who are just com- 
fortable. As you enter the antique 
opening Barrs, there is a camera ob- 
scura, ready to cast reflections upon 
the fair sex, and to delineate the busi- 
ness of the day by inverse proportion, 
a fair satire upon society. Next the 
philosopher’s glass for weak eyes, the 
telescope, points its optical way to St. 
Paul’s golden cross and magnificent 
ball. Then Italians with.organs, and 
serenades in wax-work, and miniature 
soldiery, catch the wanderer’s atten- 
tion, as it does not cost any thing for 
a glance to fill the auricular tubes. 
The gilt gingerbread, and finely- 
dressed dolls, are shown to little chat- 
tering misses; and whips, tops, and 
painted fiddles, to gazing masters. 
Now and then an archly spruce female 
twitches you by the sleeve, to take 
home a few of the best spice-nuts to 
your good lady, at least “to taste 
one.” ‘This appealis irresistible ; and, 
while you are paying for them, your 
heel is trodden upon, which reminds 
you that some other person has po- 
litely borrowed your pocket-handker- 
chief.—‘T'umult increases by a further 
advance into the scene. The frontis- 
piece of each show is an epitome, or 
more probably an extravaganza, of 
what will be displayed in the book. 
The invitation is noisy and hoarse: 
bands of music, tumblers, monkeys, 
and horses, afford their aid. Mouth- 
pieces are used, and cymbals clatter 
vociferously. ‘Tom Thumb the se- 
cond,”—the “‘ Waterloo giant,” —the 
veal “ Chinese lady,”—and the ** Lan- 
cashire boy,”—all positively alive, are 
to be seen for a penny each. ‘“ Pike, 
the wonderful conjuror and ventrilo- 
quist,”—the ‘wild beast,”—the “tame 
wax-work,”—the “ prodigy equestrian 
infant,” — the ‘* weight-lifler,” — the 

* walking 
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“ walking tambler,”—the “dip in the 
lucky-bag,”—the ‘“‘ Newtonian which 
discovers the spots in the sun’s disc,” 
—the monkey seated upon an organ, 
watching with satirical observation the 
exits and entrances, from the “ puling 
babe” to the “‘ sans teeth.” 

Such doings proclaim the positive 
existence of the 3d of September, 
1823; and they are sufficient to stun 
the deafest ears. Men attired as fe- 
males play their rude jecosity to the 
laughing collections, who love enjoy- 
ment at other peopie’s expense. The 
pantaloon, the clown, harlequin, co- 
lumbine, and her dainty graces, evolve 
before the interior of their illuminated 
temples, and appear to strive who shall 
paint most funnily, and dance most 
oddly. During this action de ballet, 
hundreds of huxters are tuning the 
business of their tongues to make 
‘** hay while the sunshines.” ‘The mot- 
ley multitude continue to thrust their 
purposed way. Some ascend the 
steps to mirth, and others descend 
from the diverters, wondering how the 
man could swallow ribands, eat fire, 
and his dog tell fortunes, and spell 
names. Some admire the playfulness 
of the lioness’s cubs, and the ~~ 
phant’s docility. Some think the 
giant a very handsome animal, and 
the dwarf very short: others talk of 
nothing but the dancing-pig, and the 
pelican’s night-cap. Some complain 
that the fair falls off, ‘‘that it is not 
what it was twenty years back.” I 
think myself, notwithstanding many 
of the old faces are here, I never wit- 
vessed less satire. Not even a Pope 
is to be seen in effigy, nor a “ corona- 
tion,” or a *‘ laying in state.” “'Tamer- 
lane,” ‘*‘Jane Shore,” and “the Fair 
Penitent,” are the select pieces; and 
“ Syntax,” “Crazy Jane,” and “ Billy 
Button,” the burlettas. One really 
deep tragedy was called for, namely, 
*“Young’s Revenge.” This, it was 
said, ‘‘was enacted to revenge the 
suppressors of fairs.” A most suita- 
ble retaliation, certainly. 

But the houses are becoming crowd- 
ed, the company are pouring in from 
every part of the metropolis,—the 
games of shying, skylarking, and up- 
roariousness, are begun. It is high 
tume I withdrew from the hubbub: no 
person that loves to preserve his 
health, and maintain his character 
should remain here till dusk. The 
sunshine is withdrawn, the evening fast 
appears,—it is dry underfoot and over- 


(Dee. 
head ; and, now I haveit; 
I bid this scene of conte ¥ poe, 
an annual farewell, w 
remarks. a 
First, gentle reader 
I do not like a cockn 
out of town: the ¢ 


low, and the opportunity | 
modating. Some abie yet mar 
have been adduced to prove fairs 
nuisance ; if proper conduct cannot} 
secured, they are so, without doubt 
But Bartholomew Fair, it mast ber. 
collected, is not instituted for ti 
elegant and haut ton ; but for the ma. 
tification of mechanics, mannfactu 
and the lower and middle classes 
society,—of citizens, and those wh 
are in the vicinity of town. As to the 
moral uses of fairs, rigidly speaking, | 
cannot think them defensible; yet] d 
not entirely wish their total prohibition, 
for the impctus which they, like elec. 
tions, give totrade. J. R. Prion. 
Sept. 5, 1823. 
a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
JOURNAL of a LADY, during @ recent 


TRIP do FRANCE. 
(Concluded from p. 312.) 


ONDAY, Aug. 19, 1822,—Went 
to the Louvre, but found it 
shut: if is closed every Monday,—the 
only day in the week. 
Tuesday, 20th. —Walked in the 
Tuileries gardens. Caflé de la Foix is 
famous for lemonade; Tortonis, on 
the Boulevards, for ice. The Odea 
Theatre is a newly-built and elegavt 
edifice, in the Faubourg St. Germans: 
Mademoiselle Georges performs at it. 
Friday, 23d.—The king went out 
for his usual drive. We saw the 
Palace of the Tuileries: the palace 
and gardens were so named because 
they were made of the bricks up 
that ground. Under the reigu ' 
Charles 1X. in 1574, Catherine ° 
Medicis, his mother, had this palace 
built, to live in separate from the on 
who resided in the Louvre. pooner 
rior is very handsome, and Joms b 
Louvre; the interior is very . 
The five state-rooms were newly “ 
nished, the throne-room and sl 
room most superb, and the! eel 
elegant. There was 4 may aod 
figure (nearly the size of life) series 
dance.—The garden of the Ta 
is one of the finest and most Notte 
in Europe. The celebrated Le *0 
who knew so well the art of — ane 
gardens, made the design. Se three 


ith one o te 


» Upon } 
ey fair, like a fair 














ree staincs, vases, &c. adorn these 

deps.—The Carousel takes its name 
arden: : “ 
fom the carousal that Louis XIV. 
ave there in 1662, to the queen his 
mother and the queen his consort. 
Carousals were after the manner of 
races With Chariots, or machines, re- 
citals, dances, &e.— Went to the thea- 
xe, Rue Valoir. Talma performed 
the part of Scylla, in “Scylla,” a 
character in which he takes the man- 
yer and action of Bonaparte, and is 
thought to resemble him much. I 
was well pleased with him: he has a 
fine decp-toned voice, speaks remark- 
ably weil, and his action is very good : 
his dream was very finely performed. 
The afterpicce was a pretty little 
cheerful picce, well performed, called 
“Les Follies d’ Amour.” 

Saturday, 24th.— Went to the Palais 
Royal, and tothe Louvre. ‘The grand 
gallery, Which joins the Louvre to the 
Palace of the Tuileries, and which 
contains the statues and paintings, is 
#30 fathoms in length, and 5 fathomsin 
width. (Gouaparte finished this superb 
gallery: he had his bust placed upon 
the front of the Louvre, with the fol- 
bwing words written underneath :— 
“Napoleon the Great finished the 
Louvre.” The bust and inscription 
have both disappeared since the re- 
turn of Louis XVHI. The lower 
rooms contain the statues, and the 
galery the paintings. There are four- 
teen pictures by Raphael: also a large 
painting of St. Michael; a portrait of 
a young man resting his head upon his 
hand; the infant Jesus sleeping, while 
the Virgin is raising the veil which 
covers him; the infant Jesus on his 
mother’s knee, St. John caressing him: 
these four struck me as being partica- 
larly fine, especially the last. There 
are six by Cuyp; three by Correggio, 
iz. Christ crowned with thorns, the 
infant Jesus, and Antiope sleeping : the 
last of these is reckoned very fine. 
There are twenty-two by Guido. A 
head of Jesus Christ crowned with 
thorns; a Magdalen, her. eyes turned 
towards heaven, and her hands upon 
her breast ; Repose of the Hely Fa- 
mily ; and an Allegory, the union of 
design and colour: these four I thought 
‘ery beautiful. A. Carrache has six, 
‘an Dyke six, Titian twenty, and Sal- 
‘ator Rosa four.—Among the statues 1 
Was particularly pleased with that of 
¥i ha, and indeed with many others, 
% La Pudicité, (from which I am 
MoxtuLy Mag. No. 389. 
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sure Sir Thomas Lawrence borrowed 
the attitude in his picture of the 
Princess Charlotte,) Polymnie, Graces, 
Jason de Cincinnatus, Venus de Gnide, 
and Heros Gladiator. ‘The tessellated 
pavement is very beautiful, and on it 
stands a gigantic figure of Melpomene. 
—There is a long room open, contain- 
ing drawings and sketches of the old 
masters, some even by Raphael; also 
some very fine enamels by Petitot.— 
Theatres open gratis to the public, 
being the evening preceding the féte 
of St. Louis. A grand concert, both 
vocal and instrumental, on the bal- 
cony of the Tuileries, which was 
illuminated: it was given, in honour 
of the king’s birth-day, by the pro- 
fessors of music. We were in the 
gardens to hear it. They played the 
national airs delightfully. The gar- 
dens were likewise illuminated, and 
chairs, let for a few sous, to accommo- 
date those who were tired of standing. 
Sunday, 25th.— Went to the Place 
Victoires to witness the ceremony of 
the inauguration of the statue of Louis 
XIV. It being a public day, went to 
the Louvre, where I saw many Norman. 
caps, and even the canaille seemed con- 
noisseurs.—Walked in the Tuileries 
gardens: the king came out on the 
balcony to show himself to the people ; 
at least he was wheeled out in his 
chair, being unable to walk. The 
Duke and Duchess of Angouleme and 
Monsieur accompanied him. At thsce 
o’clock they began the distribution of 
ihe provisions to the mob; and we 
walked in the Champs Elysées to see 
it. There were six or cight stands 
erected, with three soldiers in each ; 
one throwing little loaves of bread 
among the people, and the other 
sausages and chickens ; two pipes of 
wine were flowing from each. Of 
course there was ‘an immense mob, 
and much serambling, yet good order 
was preserved. It was a fine sight. 
Many persons carried off their pitchers 
and pails full of geod wine. There 
was a complete fair, with all kinds of 
amusements; such as fortune-telling, 
swinging, tumbling, rope-dancing, 
theatres, lotteries, dancing, &c. all 
cratis.—In the evening we walked: 
again in the Champs Elysees, to see 
the illuminations and the grand fire- 
works: the latter, indeed, very far 

surpass any { ever saw in England. 
Wednesday, 28th.— Amongst the 
unfinished works of Napoleon is the 
3 F Fountain, 
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Fountain, which he intended should 
be erected on the site of the Bastille. 
This fountain was to consist of an 
enormous elephant, the model of 
which is now to be seen, in plaster-of- 
paris, on the spot where the Bastille 
formerly stood: it is seventy-two feet 
in height; the jet d’eau is through the 
nostrils of his trunk, the reservoir is 
in the tower upon his back, and one of 
his legs contains the staircase for 
ascending to the large room in the 
inside of his body. ‘The clephant was 
to be executed in bronze, with tusks 
of silver; surrounded by lions of 
bronze, who were to expectorate the 
water from one cistern to another.— 
Went to the glass-manufactory. ‘The 
art of running glass is due to a French- 
man, named ‘Ihévart, in 1559. This 
manufactory has sent out glasses 102 
inches inheighth. Saw the process of 
silvering and polishing the glass. ‘The 
glass is made chiefly in Picardy. 
Friday, 30th.—Went to see the 
Gallery of Paintings at the Palais du 
Luxembourg. It consists of paint- 


ings by modern French artists; some 
of which are very fine.—Saw the 
apartments of Mary de Medicis, or 
Salle de Rubens, which is not usually 


shown. It was formerly a bed-room, 
but is now unfurnished. The ceiling 
and walls are covered with paintings 
by Rubens, upon a gold ground; and 
the doors of the closets are glass. The 
paintings are very fine; and, altoge- 
ther, it is a very elegant apartment.— 
Went also to the Jardin des Plantes: 
the window was pointed out to me, in 
the old Louvre, where Charles 1X. 
shouted to the people during the mas- 
sacre of the Protestants. 

Sunday, Sept. Ist.—Went to Tivoli 
Gardens in the evening, where I saw 
the storming of Constantinople, which 
was very fine, and the fireworks beau- 
tiful. Here also were the Russian 
mountains, good rope-dancing, a thea- 
tre, (in which there was singing, and a 
burlesque tragedy,) fortune-telling, 
and a band of music for dancing. The 
gardens were illuminated, but, in that 
respect, not equal to our Vauxhall. 

Monday, 2d.—Went to the English 
ambassador’s, to get our passports 
changed. 

Tuesday, 3d.—Went to Mal Maison, 
St. Cloud, St. Germains, and to the 
little fair in the forest. Mal Maison 
was the favourite retreat of Bona- 
parte, and residence of Josephine. 
he furniture ef the study remains the 
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same,—the chair, tabl Lew 
=e alr, table, j 
which he used to sign bis Tata 
tion. The bed-room is very el 
being lined with crimson and % 
picture of Josephine is there, “. 
Emperor of Russia and XK; 
Prussia paid this lady a visit in i, 
1814, and on the following day she 
died. The Palace of St. Cloud jg 
very elegantly furnished, and is the 
summer-residence of Louis XVjIj 
The bed-rooms of the Duchess ¢ 
Angouleme and of the Duchess ¢ 
Berry excel all the other rooms in the 
elegance of the furniture: that of the 
Duchess of Angouleme was the bed. 
room of her father Louis XVI. and the 
Duchess of Berry’s was that of the 
queen’s, Marie Antoinette: they ar 
contiguous, without appearing to be 
so,—the partition being a moveable 
glass, which is the usual manner of 
bed-rooms in France. There isa fine 
gallery of paintings, vases, &c. in this 
palace ; among which is a beautiful 
portrait of Marie Antoinette.—On our 
road we stopped at Marly, to see the 
machine, invented by Liegeois Renne- 
quin Salem, for raising water 500 feet 
above the river Seine.—Walked 0 
the terrace of the park of St. Germain, 
which is 1200 fathoms in length, is 
covered with verdure, and commands 
a fine view. The palace contains 1100 
rooms.—Went to the fair I'Horloge, 
a mile and a half in the forest: the 
royal family had been there in the 
morning. 

Wednesd ay, 4th.—Wentto St.Den- 
nis, which is celebrated for an a 
founded by Dagobert I. in py ale 
was the first king that was interree 
there; and the Abbey of St. Dennis 
has been from its origin the place 
sepulture of the kings of France. Saw 
the tombs of Pepin, Clovis I. -” 
Charlemagne, of the thirteenth cen 
tury. In 1793, the coffins of ao 
queens, princesses, and cele -— 
men, who had been buried there ‘ 
ring fifteen centuries, were dug aos 
procure lead. ‘There 1s a a the 
stantly burning in the eon 
Prince of Condé, ‘The bones © ra 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette aon 
collected, and a pillar and cross er". 
ed to mark the spot. 
very elegant, and there are 
large massive gold candlestic ahs 
were given by Napoleon. 
abbey there is a beautiful —_ 
figure of Marie Antoinette, 


in the act of praying. Thursday; 

















am h.—Went to see th 

rsday, Sth.—Went to see the 
ittagraphic. press. The drawing is 
made on Bavarian limestone with ink 
that will resist nitric acid, viz. a pre- 
pared ink which they give you; when 
pressed, it produces the print, and 500 
or more may be taken off. Previous 
to using the stone again, they renew 
the drawing by rubbing hard with a 
leather roller impregnated with the 
ink, which only adheres to the part 
already drawn; after that a little 
water is sprinkled on it, and then 
wiped clean off with a sponge: so that 
thousands may be printed. 

Saturday, 7th.—There is an. Aca- 
demy for Flower Painting, where 
masters attend to instruct the pupils, 
free of expense to the students.. 

Sunday, 8th.— Went to the Chapel 
Royal; M. Count d’Artois, the Duke 
and Duchess of Angouleme, and the 
Duchess of Berry, were there. Heard 
a fine concert of music and high mass. 
Miss Stephens and Miss M. Tree 
were also there, but only as spec- 
tators. 

Tuesday, 10th.—Left Paris, with 
much regret, at seven in the morning, 
by the Diligence for Amiens. Dined 
at the Table d’Hote at Clermont, 
where we had a most excellent dinner, 
with a dessert and wine, for three 
francs per head. We passed through 
Chantilly, which is a most beautiful 
place, but the chateau (formerly the 
residence of the Prince of Condé,) is 
how in ruins; the stables were magni- 
ficent beyond description.—Arrived at 
Amiens at ten at night. 

Wednesday, 11th——Went to the 
Cathedral of Amiens, which is very 
ancient and beautiful, and I think it 
exceeds that at Rouen. ‘There isa 
very fine marble altar,- and- under—a 
crystal case is the skull of St. John, 
the face surrounded with a gold lace: 
they have printed his life on a sheet of 
Paper, with 2 common coloured print 
attop. There is likewise a miraculous 
crucifix. We went to the top of the 
cathedral, and walked round; near 
the top there is a round stone table, 
on which Henry IV. dined, being 

fré to view the situation of the 
armies. ‘The cathedral of Amiens is 
in the Gothic taste, and was built by 
the English : I believe it is reckoned 

© Most superb church in France. 
mens is a fortified city: it is fa- 
mous for duck-pies, which are even 
My to London as presents, and they 
(keep a long time: they are from 
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seven to fifteen francs each. There 
are also vast manufactories carried on 
in Amiens in the woollen way, such 
as plushes, camblets, serges, &c. Here 
are plenty of beggars,who do not fail to 
flatter you out of a sou. Amiens is 
situated on the river Somme, in the 
midst of a most beautiful, fertile, and 
extensive, plain, abounding with game, 
which you are at liberty to pursue 
whenever you please. The ramparts 
all round the town afford most delight- 
ful walks. We passed a great many 
fields of flax.—At four in the afternoon 
we left Amiens by the Diligence. 

Thursday, 12th.—Arrived at Abbe- 
ville, which is a neat pretty town, 
situated on an eminence not far dis- 
tant from the sea. We walked into 
the church, while we were waiting for 
the carriage. Left Abbeville at seven 
in the morning, in acarriage. Onour 
road we passed several very pretty 
woods, and here and there a cross. 
About two miles before we reached 
Montreuil, a horseman rode up to each 
window, with cards of their hotels, 
soliciting us to dine at their respective 
inns; after amusing ourselves some 
time with them, we agreed to dine at 
Varennes’,—being, as the card ex- 
pressed, Sterne’s favourite house: here 
we had a most excellent dinner, con- 
sisting of soup, poultry, and game, 
(viz. partridges, quails, and wood- 
cocks,) with a dessert of pears, grapes, 
walnuts, and peaches. There was a 
print of Sterne over the fire-place. 
—Montreuil is a fortified town, and 
the ramparts are very fine: it is sita- 
ated on a lofty hill, and reminded us 
of the memorable actions of our great 
countryman, the Duke of Marlborough. 
At flood-tide they can lay the country 
round under water, by means of sluices 
that communicate with the sea.—Ar- 
rived at Boulogne at eleven at night: 
it is an ancient sea-port town, 

Friday, 13th.—Arrived at the gates 
of Calais at half-past two in the morn- 
ing ; but, as the gates were closed, we 
were not allowed to enter before five. 
—Went to see the church, ascended 
the tower of the town-hall, and walked 
on the ramparts and on the pier, which 
is a very fine one, and extends half 
a mile into the sea: from this pier 
the English cliffs and Dover Castle 
arc visible. There is a monument 
erected here to commemorate the spot 
where Louis X VIII. first set his foot 
in France, at his return, in 1814. 

Saturday, 14th.— At five in the 

morning, 
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morning, the spire of the beautiful 
exthedral at Rouen was struck by 
lightning.—This being market-day at 
Calais, we went into the market: the 
fruit-wemen had long gold ear-rings, 
with necklaces and crosses.— Went to 
the church, to hear Mr. Elhott, an 
Englishman, p!ay the organ: in this 
church there is a statue of St. Lawrence 
holding a commen gridiron,—he was 
roasted alive on one.—At half-past 
ien we went on-board the Talbot 
packet: the night was very dark, and 
the wind high. We bade adieu to 
France, and at eleven were under 
‘weigh. ‘There were only fifteen pas- 
sengers on-board, all of whom retired 
to their beds, but very soon after the 
effects of a heavy sea were felt, and 
all on-board, I believe, suffered dread- 
fully from sickness. We had a tre- 
mendous gale of wind: the dead- 
lights were put out, and all the casks 
of water were thrown overboard, to 
lighten the vessel. 

Sunday, 15th.—At five in the morn- 
ing we were in sight of Margate. I 
was then so ill that I could scarcely 
move my head from the pillow. I 
must speak in praise of the captain, 
who aever left the deck all night, nor 
did he drink any thing : I was informed 
of this by alady on-board, whose hus- 
band had remained upon deck all 
night, and witnessed the danger we 
were in, which was at one time so 
great, that they thought of calling up 
the gentlemen to assist.—The person 
who attended in the ladies’ cabin was 
also extremely civil and obliging.—At 


_ Gravesend, two Custom-house officers 


came On-board, and examined our 
baskets. At twelve o’clock we ar- 
rived at the ‘fower.—The steam-vessel 
consumed five chaldron of coals in the 
voyage from Calais to London. 

Thus cnds a most delightful journey 
to Paris, with sensible and agreeable 
companions, who were always kind 
tome. I was likewise fortunate in 
having good health and fine weather 
the whole of the time.—TI left London 
on the 16th of July, and returned on 
the 15th of September, 1822: being 
absent nine weeks. P 


— 
For the Monthly Maguzine. 
LETTER from M. CAILLIAUD to the 
CONDUCTOR of the “REVUE ENCY- 
CLOPEDIQUE.” 


q>* my return to France, in the 
course of last month, I took no- 


tice of some articles in the work of 


Incorrect Statement of M. Belzoni. 


[Dee, 
M. Belzoni, and in a 
Raoul Rochette, in which 1 foe 
self interested. I find the details ang 
cesigns published by M, Belzoni 
different trom those which] made . 
copied on the spot, that he musi | 
think, have executed them from me. 
mory. ‘This suggestion OCCUTs, also 
when I advert to his topozraphiea| 
plans, and to that of the ruins in the 
Valley of the Oasis. The publication 
of my journeys thither has beca yer 
carefully superintended by M. Joma: 
and the architectural designs, reduced 
to an exact perspective, are exhibited 
with the greatest fidelity, though with. 
out embellishments, which were unne. 
cessary. M. Raoul Rochette is mis. 
taken, in conceiving that my joumal 
applies the name of Berenice to the 
ruins of Sekket. I have, indeed, pub. 
lished in my work a letter of Mr. Salt, 
addressed to me, wherein he at first 
thought (Oct. 8, 1818,) that this posi- 
tion mivht have been the city of 
Berenicé: his letter, moreover, is an- 
terior to the journey of M. Belzonito 
the Red Sea. Even at that time we 
had no occasion to become acquainted 
with his discoveries, in order to prove 
that Sekket is not Berenicé. 

I am not a little surprised that M. 
Raoul Rochette, whose penetration 
has discovered that I am not sufi- 
ciently copious in my mineralogical 
details, is unable to ascertain the 
crystals which I have brought to be 
real emeralds; he seems to think they 
may be tourmalines, as being found 
in the same gangue. ‘The general qua- 
lity of these emeralds bas not been 
set forth in my work as the finest 
some are of adark green, of the variely 
of Peru; but in general they are of a 

ale green. 

: The dimensions of the monuments 
of the Oasis, contained in my work, 
were laid down from measureimen 
the plain sides remove all doubts “on 
their distribution and dimensions. : 
English voyager has herem ™ 

some mistakes, placing certain *, 
lumns in the ‘Temple of El Kharge, 
not to be found there. Ido not om: 
der at his not observing the distt 5 
tions that lie near the sanctuary, * ¢ 
his plan he has omitted the er , 
by which we ascend to the er 

M. Raoul Rochette can ouly oa 
ver in the work of M. aor 
single temple where I have Fe eke 
others ; and the design of that 


", 
ket bears liitle resemblance, allo 


to 



















1323.] 
to mine. The simple sketch of M. 
pelaoni of the first temple, without 
minute particulars, seems to M. R. 
Rochette to be nearer the truth. But 
the designer has forgotten the fillet 
that adjoins the cornice, and also the 
ornaments on the columns ; their heads 


Statement of the Returns of the Poor Rates, &c. 


or chapiters are not correctly deli- 
neated as to form, and the plan is bad. 
To judge by the topography that M. 
Belzoni gives of Sekkat, we must not 
rely with too much confidence on that 
of the town on the Red Sea which 
this traveller has been exploring. 


a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

Statement, shewing the Number of Families in each County in England and Wales, according 
to the return of Population in 1821, distinguishing the proportion employed in Agricul- 
ture; and in Trade, Manufactures, or Handicraft ; and the proportion nut comprised in 
either of those two Classes; and showing, also, the Sums of Money expended in euch 
County, in the year ending March 25, 1822, out of the Parish Assessments, distinguishing 
the proportion for other purposes than Relief of the Poor ; and the Sums expended for Re- 
lief of the Poor ; and stating the Number of Parishes in each County in which Select Ves- 
iries have been formed, or Assistant Overseers appointed, pursuant to Act 59 Geo. 3. c. 12. 
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PAYMENTS VOUT OFTHE| 4 [= 
NUMBER OF FAMILIES. | aaRish ASSESSMENTS. | -© 5 
Chiefly | Chiefly in |Notcom-] For other ) oe ae 
ENGLAND. employ- |‘frade, Ma-|prised in} purposes | Expended|.> |% e 
ed in |nufactures,jeither ofjthan Relief] for Relief} $ |2 
Agricul-| or Handi- jthe pre-] of the of the | 5 p32 
" ture. craft. |ceding.| Poor. Poor, | a |* 
Bedford +--see.-| 10,754 4,827 1,792 | £13,066 | £68,826 12 
Berks s+eeeesees| 14,769 8,773 4,158 16,442 104,538 $1 
Buckingham .-++| 16,640 8,518 35,909 16,791 117,477 51 
Cambridge -+eeee} 15,536 6,964 3,105 14,375 87,872 23 
Chester -..... «e| 18,120 27,105 6,799 32,639 104,081 | 113 
‘ornwallessseees| 19,302 15,543 | 16,357 17,861 | 104,178 | 951 
Cumberland ....} 11,297 13,146 7,361 10,272 52,352 53 
Derby+.ese+--ee} 14,582 20,505 7,317 20,871 86,756 61 
Devon-..... ocee| 37,037 $3,985 | 19,692] 29,706] 207,686] 983 
Dorset»... eeoee] 14,891 10,811 | 4,680 10,119 85,647 | 36 
UMMAED cccveces 9,427 20,212 | 16,301 18,841 91,162 73 
Essex seesececes| 33,206 17,160 9,263 39,556 254,837 41 
loucester +-.++e| 23,170 35,907 | 13,079 28,741 | 152,994] 44 
Hereford. ..scece 13,558 5,633 9,726 11,461 62,729 43 
Hertford «e...... 13,485 7,935 | 4,750 13,526 89,129 | 17 
Huntingdon ....| 6,435 2,937 1,025. 6,794 59,429 | 11 
— ee Fe 30,869 30,180 | 24,890 64,862 570,711 50 
neaster «+e+ee] 2%,723 | 152,271 | 28,179 | 165,576 | 249,585 | 176 
Leicester .. cee 13,028 20,297 3,481 26,445 124,244 63 
COIN «+eeeee0) 34,900 15,843 | 8,015} 51,399 | 168,786 | 129 
liddlesex ......{ 9,393 | 161,356 | 91,122 | 139,844 | 582,055 | 14 
Monmouth ......] 6,020 6,147 | 1,955 6,325 26,039 } 15), 
Norfolk ..++...+| 36,368 26,201-} 11,928 | 41,535 | 256,014 | 70 
Northampton....] 18,974 11,695 | 4,883} 19,239] 145,093] 50 
Northumberland | 11,567 20,365 | 10,996 12,160 77,505 | 41 
ottingham ....| 13,664 21,832 | 3,107 97,629 73,315 | 32 
Xford +essee..| 15,965 8,971 | 5,905 16,457 | 1 15,647 | 48 
Rutland ......6. 2,410 1,034 492 4,399 10,575 | 35) 
same, MEET 18,414 17,485 | 5,737 19,159 92,907 | 44 
Omerset seeees! $1,448 27,132 | 14,957 27,480 | 153,906 | 98 
Southampton «-.| 24,303 19,810 | 13,829 ¥5,754 |) 193,294]; 43 
Stafford s..ee0..| 18,985 42,435 | 8,060 41,407 | 133,201 | 47 
. ear 30,795 17,418 | 6,651 35,:68 | 240,584 | 48 
UITCY se eesecceet 14,944 46,811 | 27,051 47,484 | 242,921 19 
SUSSEX -. 00. cooce} 21,920 15,463 | 6,182 30,583 | 262,246 | 57 
Warwick ...00.| 16,779 39,189 | 4,155] 43,347] 146,185 | 56 
*stmorland -.+.} 5,096 3,801 1,545 4,505 27 :207 | 35 
a @066ennet. 24,972 16,982 5,750 20,914 165,168 31 
Worcester ...0.. 14,926 18,566 5,514 15,289 83,761 52 
f East Riding 15,480 16,637 | 8,382 17,166 97,922 | 67 
Ey Nori Riding} 16,737 | 11,570 | 10,424} 913,207 | 82,658 | 105 “4 
J (West Riding | 31,613 | 108,841 aire | 73,257 | 275,504 116} 
otal of England 773,732 | 1,118,295 |454,690 | 1,289,722 | 6,102,255 | 2284 
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PAYMENTS OUT OF TH on 
PARISH ASSESSMENTS, 
Chiefly | Chiefly in |Notcom-| For other — 
employ- |Trade, Ma-prised in] purposes | Expended 
ed in nufactures, either of [than Relief| for Relief 
Agricul-| or Handi- {the pre-] of the of the 
ture. craft. ceding. | Poor. Poor, 
otal of England é, 
brought forward | 773,732 | 1,118,295 | 454,690 | 1,289,792 6,102,253 
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Anglesey .++- eese 6,187 1,702 

@eteeses 4,039 5,703 
6,312 2,504 
9,628 4,825 
6,890 2,649 
8,625 4,399 
4,421 3,531 
7,126 8,336 
3,570 1,434 
6,594 3,882 
7,651 3,779 
3,182 941 


Denbigh -.-...+- 
lint eeeeesetes 
lamorgan «+.--.- 

Merioneth ----.. 

Montgomery ---- 

Pembroke ;--«-.. 

Radnor cecerses 


1,936 
1,280 
3,258 
3,941 
1,939 
2,653 
2,659 
4,852 
2,975 
1,580 4,499 
3,772 5,130 

656 2,564 


2,089 
3,819 
3,720 
5,531 
2,868 
5,454 
3,759 
5,376 
9,000 


13,339 
16,366 
14,885 
97,289 
16,296 
32,658 
19,470 
36,179 
14,559 
33,272 
20,245 
11,974 





otal of Wales 74,225 41,680 


30,801 


46,810 





256,449 





Total of Eng- : 
land and Wales. t 847 957 











1,159,975 


485,491 














1,336,532 | 6,358,702 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


i} the last number of your Maga- 
zine, Philograius alludes to my 
letter on the works that were prepar- 
ing to facilitate the acquisition of the 
Anglo-Saxon language. He appears 
to be disappointed that more than a 
year has elapsed since I wrote, and 
only two of the works that I men- 
tioned have been published. He must 
be aware that works, on this subject, 
require much care and _ laborious 
research, and that accuracy is of 
much more importance than expedi- 
tion. They will, however, all appear 
in due time. We are assured that, 
“‘ The lovers of Saxon literature may 
shortly expect to be highly gratified by 
the appearance of Mr. Conybeare’s 
iilustrations of Anglo-Saxon, early 
English, and Norman FrenchPoetry.”’* 
T. W. Kaye, esq. of the MiddleTemple, 
18 proceeding with his translation of 
the Anglo-Saxon laws ; Mr. Bosworth 
is employed in a Saxon Dictionary, 
with explanations in English; and J. 
S. Cardale, solicitor, Leicester, has in 
hand an English translation of King 
Alfred’s Saxon version of Boethius. 
These facts will perhaps satisfy Philo- 








* See Bosworth’s Anglo- 


Saxon Gram- 
mar, Preface, page xxxvii, 


graius, and convince him, that neither 
Philosaxonicus, nor bis friends, are 
‘“‘ resting upon their oars.” 

I shall now make a few remarks on 
the criticisms that Philograius las 
given upon the assertions made at the 
Preface to Mr. Bosworth’s Saxon 
Grammar. While I must admire the 
spirit in which Philograius writes, 
truth compels me to state,. that I do 
not find Mr. Bosworth has made one 
“‘ sweeping conclusion :” bis premises 
are all legitimate, and bis om 
just, as would have been. evident, 
your correspondent had been ver 
exact in his quotations. Mr. Boswo 
does not say, “The present langues 
of Englishmen is completely — 
Saxon; but, “ the present language 
Englishmen is not that heterogeneous 
compound which some imagine, vote 
piled from the jarring and Ag 7 "3 
elements of Hebrew, Greek, 4a) 
French, Spanish, and Italian, but com 
pletely Anglo-Saxon in its 
idiom and construction, (eee 
xi.) What can be here intende bral 
that the present English se 
built on a Saxon foundation. le 
the particles, most of the grote 
bles, and many of the dissylia . 
the present English, are deriv 
mediately from the Saxon ; at 
general inflection of nouns, PM 


onstructio 
and verbs, with the ¢ sentence’ 








| Assistant Over- | 
seers. —_ 
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sentences, are the same in the English* 
as in its parent the Saxon, then the 

resent English is “completely An- 
“lo-Saxon in its whole idiom and con- 
struction.” It is acknowledged, that, 
while the foundation of our language 
is certainly Saxon, some part of its or- 
namental superstructure is from the 
polished speech of Greece and Rome. 
This is evidently the opinion of Mr. 
Bosworth, for he states in his Preface, 
p. xviii. * Without the Saxon, no one 
can fully enter into the vernacular 
idiom of the English language and 
other northern tongues; for, from the 
same source as the Anglo-Saxon, 
flows the greatest part of almost every 
language in the north of Europe. The 
radical part of the modern English is 
of Saxon origin, while the terms of 
arts and sciences, and many words re- 
cently adopted by us, are derived from 
theGreek and Roman tongues. Thus, 
the rapid current of European elo- 
quence may be considered as flowing 
directly from the Gothic fountain, 
receiving, in its subsequent course, a 
confluence of fructifying and limpid 
streams from the more genial climes of 
Greece and Rome. 

The next objection of Philograius is 
founded on an error in his quotation. 
The author of the Saxon. elements 
does not say, “if we examine the 
most elegant, &c.” but, “if we exa- 
mine the most simple specimens of 
our written language, or that which is 
used in our colloquial intercourse with 
cach other, on ordinary occasions, we 
Shall often find the average Saxon 
words to be, not less than eight out of 
ten.” The sentence chosen for exami- 
nation by Philograius is from Locke, 
with the omission of several words. 
On metaphysical subjects, we must 
€xpect to find a considerable number 
of words derived from the Latin and 
Greek languages; but, even in this 
wifavourable extract, if the whole pas- 
sage be taken, the proportion of words 
irom the Saxon will be nearly what 
has been stated. The proportion in 
some cases is considerably greater: 
the extract from St. John xi. 32—36 
contains eighty words, seventy-two of 
Which are trom the Saxon. Not toin- 
re on favourable proofs, let us take 
Le Cxordiam of Milton’s Paradise 


oo 





i Every reader may be couvinced that 
*y are, by turning to the notes in Mr. 
‘worth’s Saxon Elements, 
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Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal nara’ 


Brought death into the world, and all our 
woe, 


With loss of Eden ; till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing heavenly muse,—&c. 


This passage contains forty-one 
words, thirty-five of which are derived 
immediately from the Saxon. The 
author of the Saxon Elements has 
therefore not attempted to “ prove too 
much,” but has aided the “ cause he 
intended to serve” by drawing his 
conclusions only so far as his premises 
would legitimately allow. 


PHILOSAXONICUS. 
September 8th. 
—P 
For the Monthiy Magazine. 


LETTERS ON THE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL OF LONDON. 
LETTER III, 


To Frederick William Maitland, esq. 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

HE next hospital which I purpose 

introducing to your notice is St. 
George’s, at Hyde Park corner; with 
the more minute concerns of which I 
have lately had abundant opportunity 
of becoming acquainted, through the 
kindness of our old friend Owen, who 
is apupil there. This hospital, which 
is celebrated for having produced a 
Hunter, and which, like every other, 
has its due quota of physicians and 
surgeons, may be deemed the focus of 
the Western school, as most of the 
pupils, who belong to those professors 
who reside at the west end of the 
town, and are not hospital-surgeons, 
resort to St. George’s for their sur- 
gery, which is certainly very superior 
to any other in that part of the town. 
Thus, while the Borough hospitals (of 
whieh-you shall have a_ particular 
account in due season,) “bear the 
bell” in the east, St. George’s does 
the same in the west; and very de- 
servedly so. If 1 were to recom- 
mence my pupilage, I would prefer St. 
George’s to any other hospital in 
London; because I am quite sure that 
a diligent student can learn more in 
six months from the surgeons of that 
institution, than they can in twelve 
from-those of any other,—not except- 
ing even that over which the great Sir 
Astley Cooper himself presides. I do 
not mean to say, that the surgeons 
there are men of more ability than 
those of the other hospitals ; but there 


aré two of them, at least, who may 
fearlessly 
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fearlessly compete with any of their attendance, but certainly~of the fey 
own age, and with many of more than of a large Proportion of students 
double their experience, and who are I will now turn my attention 
unwearied in their attentions to their your's to the surgeons of §t. G and 
pupils,—I mean Mr. Keate and Mr. Hospital. rorges 
Brodic. But I will not anticipate: The senior surgeon is 
you shall have all the particulars in Home, a gentleman who has done 
due form andorder. Iwould mention, great deal of good, and some little 
however, that the office of dresser,* barm, perhaps by his bold and Tes. 
—which at nearly every other hospital lute innovations upon the practice of 
is only to be purchased by adouble modern surgery. Educated uniler the 
fee,—is enjoyed at St. George’s by eye of the great and illustrious Joy 
every pupil in rotation; an advantage Hunter, (to whom, indeed, he was 
of material consequence, even to the allied by marriage,) he had all the 
most wealthy. advantages of the constant instruction 
The Medical and Surgical Schools of that celebrated physiologist; an 
of St. George’s Hospital consist of became himself, with the aid of bis 
three physicians, four surgeons, and national untiring perseverance, no 
an assistant-surgeon; besides the unworthy disciple of his great master, 
usual appurtenances of house-surgeon, 
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assistant house-surgeon, apothecary, 
&e. The physicians are Drs, Pearson, 
Chambers, and Nevinson ; the surgeons, 
Sir Everard Home, Mr. Gunning, Mr. 
Keate, and Mr. Brodie. Of the phy- 
sicians, one only is a lecturer, and 
that one is Dr. Pearson, who has 
united himself with W. T. Brande, 
esq. aS the lecturer on chemistry. 
— By the time the clock strikes 
nine, Mr. Brande is seen at bis little 
desk in the centre of the very conve- 
nicnt and well-furnished laboratory of 
the Royal Institution, with all the ne- 
cessary apparatus for his lecture within 
reach, and every thing in the highest 
possible order and condition. His 
appearance is that of a perfect gentle- 
man, rather dandyish or so, but grave, 
and somewhat sententious; very ner- 
vous, but audible, distinct, and power- 
fully impressive. His lectures are 
al-vays good, and contain a vast fund 
of instruction and interest. Having 
the use of the laboratory, and the va- 
rious valuable apparatus of the Royal 
Institution, his illustrations and expe- 
riments surpass those of any other 
teacher. He has, consequently, always 
agood class; and, as those who enter 
as pupils to Dr. Pearson are privileged 
toattend Mr. Brande, the veterandoctor 
Is always sure,-—-I will not say of the 








_ * The office of dresser consists in attend- 
mg more immediately apon the surgeon, to 
receive his instructions as to the proper 
dressings for the patients. Each surgeon 
has his dresser, whose duty it is to dress all 
the patients belonging to that surgeon: 
and thus the dresser has a moie favourable 


opportunity of gaining instruction than his 
tellow-students, 


He made, —as every physiologist ought 
to make,—his physiology subservient 
to his practice; and, by keeping con. 
stantly in view the relative state and 
sympathy of one part of the body and 
the other, in disease as well as in 
health, he was enabled to bring his 
calculations to bear with a precision 
as surprising as it was successful, 
This of course raised him enemies, 
who endeavoured at first to disprove, 
and then to discredit, facts which 
were too firmly rooted to be readily 
subverted: so Sir Everard enjoys 10 
this day his fame and his well-earned 
reward, Sir Everard lectures gratul- 
tously to the pupils of St. Georges 
Hospital during the winter ; but these 
lectures are confined to a few of the 
most important points in surgery, and 
are, as far as they go, most valuable. 
Next to Aberncthy, I shouid certainly 
rank Sir Everard as a practical phy- 
siologist ; and there is another point in 
which he is only excelled by “Johnny, 
—that is, a churlish rudeness of at 
dress, which is unbecoming even na 
dustman, and quite execrable i @ 
well-edueated professional man. 
Of the other surgeons, one only - 
lecturer, and that is Mr. _—, 
gentleman whio is one day destine i. 
rise to the very summit of pre-¢ ‘i 
nence in his profession. Never 
any individual commence his car 
under more favourable auspices. | wot 
thusiastieally attached to the sce 
he had chosen,—uuwearied in = 
exertions in the attainment of etl 
sional knowledge,—gifted, = at 
with a powerful intellect, or stad’ 
and improved by education angst"? 
—and placed in a situation a ° 1), 
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able as any possibly could be,*—he 
mmployed all the energies of his com- 
srehensive and well-stored mind, not 
see in following tamely in the 
ath of those who bad gone before 
him; but in effecting new discoveries, 
and in marking out improvements in a 
gystem which had already been consi- 
derably enlightened by the labours of 
a Hunter and a Home. Mr. Brodie, 
joo, is a physiologist, and one of no 
mean rank and ability; and, to habits 
of deep study and reflection, he unites 
arapidity of perception, which enables 
him to seize, aS it were intuitively, the 
leading facts of the most intricate 
ease. This, to a superficial observer, 
would appear merely the effect of a 
sudden and momentary impulse ; but 
it is undoubtedly the result of much 
deep and solitary study. Thus much 
fur his general character: I will now 
proceed to particulars. First, then, 
of his hospital-practice : I do not hesi- 
tate to say, that there is no surgeon in 
London whose manner at the hospital 
is more worthy of imitation. He does 
not rest satisfied with merely ‘“‘ going 
round” from bed to bed, looking at 
his patients, and then ordering the 
medicine in his book, as the custom is, 
—without communicating to any of 
his pupils what he ,has done. No: 
Mr. Brodie does not do so. He in- 
forms his pupils, not only what medi- 
cine is ordered, but why it is exhi- 
bited, and what are the expected 
elects. If there be any intricate or 
unusual case, he explains candidly 
What are his opinions, his reasons for 
them, and so forth ; and this, too, with 
somuch kindness and attentive con- 
descension, that no one can doubt the 
sincerity of his interest for his pupils’ 
welfare. There is, besides, an aftabi- 
lity in his manner that is wonderfuatty 
pleasing and attractive, and there is 
hot one of his pupils (Owen tells me,) 
Who is not proud of his professor. I 
myself have witnessed one circum- 
‘tance, which must always redound to 
his credit: [ allude tu his extreme 
kindness to the poor patients in the 
hospital, Nothing can be more consi- 
trate, more feeling, or more attentive, 

a0 his behaviour to them; and sure 
fam, that much of the pain and terror 
teaser 





*M ” Brodie was house-surgeon at St. 
Ne *, and became afterwards Sir 
the a wr gee assistant-surgeon. Upon 
riff of the late senior surgeon, Mr. 
Wasa 8, his election as junior surgeon 

4 matter of course. 


Moytniy Mac. No. 389. 
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of disease has been often alleviated 
by conduct such as this. As a lec- 
turer, Mr. Brodie is excellent, al- 
though there is a constraint in his 
delivery which sounds at first ex- 
tremely awkward ; but this soon wears 
off, and is at length entirely lost inthe 
mass of instructive facts which he 
pours forth before his auditors. His 
style is particularly simple and unaf- 
fected,—his lecture being literally “a 
piain unvarnished tale,” full, however, 
of excellent instruction and impres- 
Sive information; and his must be, in- 
deed, a dull capacity, who does not 
carry away something useful from 
every individual lecture that he hears. 
Your’s, as usual, 


Charterhouse-square; H. OAKLEY. 
Jan. 20, 1823. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
if is generally imagined that cloth 

is the colour it appears to be: this 
is not the case, for the fibres of linen 
or woollen are hollow like straw, and 
the art of dyeing them consists (after 
cleansing the tubes,) of dividing the 
colouring matter into as minute parti- 
cles as possible without destroying it 
as colour, and then ‘ntroducing it into 
these tubes or pores. The colour of 
the linen or woollen always remains 
the same. Some colouring matter will 

not of itself stay in either, without a 

mordant being first introduced, which 

eagerly attaches itself to the fibre, as 
well as possesses a chemical aflinity to 
the colouring atoms. 

There is not any body for dye natu- 
rally black ; but there is a property in 
galls, sumach, oak, &c. possessing a 
sort of mordant, to which iron so 
attaches itself as to give the most per- 
manent. black dye, particularly with a 
little logwood. In writing, however, 
the pores of the linen or paper are not 
sufficiently opened for much colour to 
enter them ; therefore gum isused. If 
animal gluten is substituted, I feel no 
doubt that it will decay infinitely 
sooner than gum, more especially if 
exposed to the least damp. 

Battersea Rise ; Aug. 19. S.5S. 

—__— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

A NEW PLAN of TUNNELLING, calenlated 
for OPENING @ ROADWAY under the 
THAMES. PRIVATELY CIRCULATED by 
M. J. BRUNEL, ESQ. F.R.S. , 

O discover convenient and effica 
cious means for Opening a spa- 
cious subterraneous communication 
3G between 
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between the shores of a great river, 
without occasioning any obstruction to 
the navigation, has long been a desi- 
deratum of considerable importance 
with the public, and in the estimation 
of scientific engineers. The difficulties 
which have opposed themselves to 
every attempt that has been hitherto 
made to execute a tunnel under the 
bed of a river, have been so many and 
so formidable, as to have prevented its 
successful termination in those in- 
stances where the attempts have been 
made. 

To propose, therefore, the formation 
of a tunnel after the abandonment of 
these several attempts, may appear 
somewhat presumptuous: On inquiring, 
however, into the causes of failure, it 
will be found that the chief difficulty to 
be overcome, lies in the inefliciency of 
the means hitherto employed for form- 
ing the excavation upon a large scale. 

In the case of the drift-way made 
under the Thames at Rotherhithe in 
1809, the water presented no obstacle 
for 930 feet ; and, when a great body of 
quicksand gave way and filled the 
drift, the miners soon overcame this 
obstruction, and were able to proceed 
until they were stopped by a second 
nruption, whith in a few minutes filled 
it. Nothing comes more satisfactorily 
in support of the system that is 
adopted here, than the result of the 
operations that were carried, under 
that circumstance, to an extent of 
1011 feet, and within 130 feet from the 
opposite shore. 

It is to be remarked, that at the se- 
cond irruption, on examining the bed 
of the river, a hole was discovered 
four feet diameter, nine feet deep, 
with the sides perpendicular ;—a proof 
that the body of quicksand was not 
extensive ; but what is most remarka- 
ble is, that this hole could be stopped 
merely by throwing from above, clay 
partly in bags and other materials: and 
after pumping the water out under a 
head of twenty-five fect of loose 
ground, and thirty feet of water, the 
miners resumed the work, and pro- 
ceeded a little further ; but finding the 


hole at the first irruption increased, 
and the filling over the se 


much sunk, the undertakin 
doned. 

The character of the plan before us 
Consists in the mode of effecting the 
excavation, by removing no ‘more 
earth than is to be replaced by the body 
of the tunnel, retaining thereby the 


cond very 
g Was aban- 
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surrounding ground in its 

State of density and solidity, 
In order so to effect an CXCavatj 

thirty-four feet in breadth b _ 


feet six inches in height, the a 


this plan proposes to have th 

the tunnel preceded by a * a _ 

ing of corresponding dimensions, The 

object of this framing is to SUpport the 

ground, not only in front of the tunnel, 

but at the same time to protect tj, 

work of excavation in all directions, 

The body of the tunnel, which is tobe 

constructed in brick, is intended tol. 

fitted close to the ground; and, in pro. 

portion as the framing is moved fy. 
ward, so the brick-work is made ty 

keep pace with it. But as this framing 
could not be forced forward all in one 
body, on account of the friction of ity 
external sides against the surrounding 
earth, itis composed of cleven perpen. 
dicular frames, which admit of being 
moved singly and independently of 
each other, in proportion as the ground 
is worked away infront. These seve- 
ral frames are provided with such 
mechanism as may be necessary to 
move them forward, as well as to 
secure them against the brick-work 
when they are stationary. It is tobe 
observed, that six alternate frames 
aré stationary, while the five interne- 
diate ones are left free for the purpose 
of being moved forward, when t- 
quired ; these, in their turn, are made 
stationary for relieving the six alter- 
nate ones, and so on. Thus the prv- 
gressive movement of the framing cal 
be effected. 

In order that a sufficient mrumber @ 
hands may be employed together, =" 
with perfect security, each perpen 
cular frame is divided into three sm 
chambers, which may properly 
denominated celis. By this reg 
thirty-three men may be brent ri 
operate together with mechaniea ’ 
formity, and quite independen 
each other. These cells, "- “ 
are open at the back, present ID ‘hi 
against the ground a complete : 4 
composed of small boards, H 
admit of being removed and rep ace 
singly at pleasure. 

It is in these cells that the 
excavation is.carried on- 
individual is to operate on th 
opposed to him, as a workman” “ 
cut out a recess in a Wall for t aw 
pose of letting in a piece of fra tead 
with this difference only, that, ™ 


: suriace, 
of working upon the whole surfa “Kes 
> ta 











takes out one of the small boards at a 
‘ime, cuts the ground to the depth ofa 
few inches, and replaces the board 
before he proceed to the next. Whien 
he has thus gained from three to six 
inches over the whole surface, (an 
operation which it is expected may be 
made in all the cells nearly in the 
same time,) the frames are moved for- 
ward, and so much of the brick-work 
added to the body of the tunnel. ‘Thus 
intrenched and secure, thirty-three 
men may be made to carry on an ex- 
cavation which is 630 feet superficial 
area, in regular order and uniform 
quantities, with as much facility and 
safety as if one drift only of nineteen 
feet square were to be opened by one 
mah. x 
The drift carried under the Thames 
in 1809, which was about the size of 
these cells, and was excavated like. 
wise by only one man, proceeded at 
the rate of from four to ten. fect per 
day. In the plan now proposed, it is 
not intended that the progress should 
exceed three feet per day, because the 
work should proceed with mechanical 
uniformity in all the points together. 
With regard to the line of opera- 
tion, if we examine the nature of the 
ground we have to go through, we ob- 
serve under the third stratum, which 
has been found to resist infiltrations, 
that the substrata to the depth of 
eighty-six feet are of a nature that 
present no obstacle to the progress of 
a tunnel; we are informed that no 
Water Was met there. It is therefore 
through these substrata that it is pro- 
posed to penetrate, and to carry the 
line that is to cross the decp and 
havigable part of the river, leaving 
over the crown of the tunnel a head of 
earth of from twelve to seventeen feet 
in thickness quite undisturbed. ~~ 
Admitting that in descending to, or 
mascending from that line, we should 
come to a body of quicksand, such as 
that which was found within about 200 
leet from the shore, it is then we 
anid find in the combinations of the 
eet before <escribed, the means 
; : are necessary for effecting, upon 
: urge scale, whai is practised dn a 
‘ry small ore by miners when they 
—— with similar obstacles. Indeed, 
‘a ~ it not for the means of security 
fo arc resorted to on many occasions, 
ines would inevitably be over- 
Whelmed and lost. 
py withstanding we may encounter 
‘lacles that may retard the daily 
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progress, it is with satisfaction we 
contemplate that every step we take 
tends to the performance and ultimate 
completion of the object; and, if we 
consider that the body of the tunncl 
must exceed the length of Waterloo 

Bridge, it must be admitted that, if, 

instead of two years, three were ne- 

cessary to complete the undertaking, 
it would still prove to be the most eco- 
nomical plan practicable for opening 

a lJand-communication across a navi- 

gable river. 

No notice is taken here of the mode 
of constructing the descents or ap- 
proaches into the tunnel; because 
whatever form or direction it may be 
found necessary to adopt, it is obvious 
that no difficulties oppose themselves 
to the accomplishment of that part of 
the work, the expense of which is 
however taken into account in the 
estimate. 

Nature of the Ground under the Bed of the 
River at Rotherhithe, at a short distance 
below the place now proposed for opening 4 
Roadway. 

Feet, Inehes. 


1+ Stratum consisting of brown 

clay eeeeeree eeeeesseceoes? 9] 0 
2. Loose gravel with a large 

quantity of water--+-+++++-26 = 8 
3. Blue alluvial earth inclining 

to clay eeseereeceasereseseee b } 0 
4. LOAM +ecevcceessesesceres 5 1 
5. Blue alluvial earth inclining 


to clay mixed with shells--++ 3 9 
6. Caleareous rock, in which 
are imbedded gravel stones, 
and so hard as to resist the 
pick-axe, and to be broken 

only by wedges> eceeeereses - 6 
7. Light-coloured muddy shale, 
in which are imbedded pyrites 

and calcareous stones «ee.** 4 6 
8. Green sand, with gravel and 

a little water «+e----> eserves O 6 

9, Green sand «+--secse-eee 8 + 

eel 

68 4 

, —— ee 

ee | eee 
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EXPOSURE of the FRAUDULENT PRAC- 
TICES of GRANTORS Of ANNUITIES- 
W HEN a young nobleman or gen- 

tleman finds himself in want of 
the necessary means of happiness, and 
his father refuses him a supply, he is 
naturally led to communicate his dole- 
ful case to his friends; and sume one 
of them soon tells him, not to make 
himself uneasy, for he may be accom- 
modated in a short time, and with very 


little trouble: and he is then ae 
0 
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of the mode of raising money at an 
annuity-office. This appears to hima 
very easy, comfortable mode; and 
particularly gratifying, as the matter, 
he thinks, will not be known to his 
father or relations; nor, in fact, to 
scarce any body but the broker and 
himself. Heis accordingly introduced 
by his friend, is received with many 
smiles, and much respect, and obtains 
a promise of his business being 
speedily executed. ‘This all appears 
very pleasing, and the young noble- 
man little thinks that already many 
eyes are upon him; that already his 
character begins to be blown about 
town; and that soon he will be known 
to hundreds, if not thousands, to have 
fallen into the trap. A few sources of 
exposure deserve to be pointed out; 
and, if our labours have the effect of 
opening the eyes of one honourable 
youth to the disgraceful nature of the 
course of folly he is about to run, and 
induce him to save at once his property 
and his honour, we sball have de- 
served well of the community. 

The visits to the office turn out to be 
far more numerous than expected ; 
and, instead of having to go two or 
three times, he may think himself 
lucky if the affair be transacted at the 
end of twenty or thirty visits. In the 
mean while, however, on signing a 
warrant of attorney payable on de- 
mand, he receives a supply for present 
use. This places him at mercy, as, in 
addition to his previous difficulties, in 
the course of the transaction his deal- 
ings with the money-lender are known 
to persons innumerable. 

1. To his friend who introduced him. 

2. To the money-broker. 

3. To the porter at the door, who takes 
a list of all that go out and in. 

4. To the money-broker’s clerks, who 
laugh not a little at the shecpish shyness of 
the maiden customer, and his useless ate 
tempts to conceal what he is about. 

5. To innumerable clients to whom the 
money-broker proposes the securities, in 
order to find who will contributé to fur- 
nish the needful, 

6. ‘To innumerable friends of the clients 
to whom they relate the proposal, in order 
to have their opinion and advice. 

7. To various house-stewards, butlers, 
valets, grooms, footmen, housekeepers, 
cooks, and ladies’ maids, who have been to 
the office to lay out money, or to receive 
Some annuity; and, from the connexion 
amongst those gentry of high life below 


— Whose chief conversation is about 
Tu 


ir annuities, the matter is universally 
hown amongst the moneycd servants all 
1 
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(Dec. , 
over the west end of town, 
them, seeing the new man at ince 
office, talks of it to the rest ; and the . 
of his affairs, his family, and expe "a 
become the subject of discussion, that 
may form an opinion how far itmay be 
hereafter to have dealings with him, 

8. To the counsellor who is Consulted y 
to the securities. If it be a doubtful case 
yet appear to be likely to be productive 
good, two or three counsel may be cop. 
suited on the matter. Also their cles, 

Y. ‘To the conveyancer who is ep, 
ployed to draw a dratt of the deed, Aly 
his clerk, 

10. To the law-stationer’s clerks, who 
are employed to engross the deed m 
parchment. Five, ten, or fifteen, drunken 
characters, are usually kept by the hv. 
Stationer at work together in an attic, 
writing at from 15 to 20s, a-week, 

11. To the clerks and dizectors of the 
insurance-office where the life is proposed 
for insurance. If the first office decline 
it, then it must be proposed at another, 

12. To the persons to whom reference 
is given as to his present and general stae 
of health. Two friends are necessary, aud 
they of course know for what reason the 
life is to be insured. 

13. To the clerks of the courts of law 
at which judgment to be entered upon the 
warrant of attorney is obtained to secure 
the payment of the annuity. 

4. To the clerks of the Enrolmett- 
office in Chancery-lane, where the ful 
particulars of the deed must be enrolled 
by the Stat. 53 Geo. III. c, 141. P 

15. Toevery money-broker in Lon “ 
These gentry are constantly searching tle 
books at the Enrolment-office, in order to 
see what annuitics have been effected. 
We have heard of a great house aa 
book, in which every annuity done - : 
don was entered, the particulars bese 
tained from the Enrolment-office at “i 
expense of two guineas a-month. ae 
book in an annuity-broker’s office, - 
nishes with ready information of his ~« 
tomer when a new man comes [0 .“ 
He sees in what former a 
has been engaged, and where. | so 
state his affairs are, and how far his ?— 
ties and expectations are loaded or pm 
loaded. Also, woe to the mages om 
leaves him to go to seek money at an ri 
office, and woe to the ar go 
where to lay out their money. 

ma. Lo all the world who —, re 
person, by calling at the —_ a 
paying one shilling, may consu aoe rowers 
the names of all the desperate poi 
of money, by way of genet rrowed 
annuities, how much they have ih othe 
of whom, and at what rate, W! ot thei 
particulars. Tradesmen who aa ssatio® 
customers derive important infor 


‘ . tit 
for their shilling. Arter stallug rs 











1823.) 
may be known to all the world, it would 
seem unnecessary to. go farther; but then 
all the world do not consult the Enrol- 
ment-office; however, the list of persons 
who necessarily know of the affair is not 
yet complete ; for the affair is known— 
"47. To the neighbours of the aunuity- 
broker. They have as much curiosity at 
secing the customers going out and in as 
the people who live opposite an house of 
iil fame, and have as much pleasure in 
jointing them out to their friends who 
come to see them. A nobleman’s or gen- 
tleman’s person soon becomes known to 
them; and by-and-bye they meet him in 
the park, or elsewhere, and point himout 
to somebody who knows who it is. 

18. To veterans in iniquity, who have 
been at the office themselves for money. 
The rooks whisper to each other at the 
gambling-houses and club-houses. It is 
known that the pigeon is likely soon to be 
in feather, and plots are laid to relieve 
him of his newly-acquired treasures, and 
send him back for a fresh supply. 

19. To the assignees of the annuity. 
The new man, being shy, is desirous that 
few people should know what he is doing, 
and requests that he may have all the mo- 
uey trom one man, or from the annuity- 
broker himself, to whom he is to grant the 
aunuity.. His wish is complied with, and 
he executes a deed accordingly, in which 
there is only one grantee. But that 
grantee has perhaps advanced only a small 
part, or none whatever, of the money, and 
immediately executes assignments of dif- 
ferent portions of the annuity to all the 
real parties making the advance. ‘Thus 
the son of a Scotch duke borrowed, as he 
thought, from the breker only, and little 
knew his annuity was assigned by him 
afterwards to nineteen different persons, 
and some of them his own servants, and 
most of them persons who visited below- 
stairs at his father’s house, and sometimes 
waited behind his chair, It is not always 
that so much trouble is taken to conceal 
irom the grantor who are the parties be- 
heficially interested. They may all be in- 
serted in the deed: of annuity, as granted to 
some one in trust for the rest; and, whe 
the deed is read over, it is easy to slur over 
that part where they are enumerated, and 
the grantor will never perceive it. ‘Thus 
— names of the servants of the most no- 
ble heir of the chieftainship of a great 
northern clan, were put in the deed of an 
rey ti which he granted, and it is proba- 
* he never knew it; but, if he employ 
is solicitor to obtain for him the names of 
the parties beneficially interested in the 
aunuities he granted when he raised the 
sind ata great money-lending house in the 
Westend of town, he will find what will 
surprise him, 

Pra, If the annuity be not regularly paid, 

0 proceedings are taken to enforce it, 
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and a new set of the irot-handed ministers 
of the law are employed; the grantor’s 
house is invaded, aud his goods seized, 
He is disgraced in the eyes of all his 
family ; and, if he cannot raise the needful, 
to get rid of the execution, his goods are 
carried off and sold, 

21. In case of the bankruptcy of the 
annuity-brokers, on the exannnations be- 
fore the commissioners, and the proving of 
debts against the annuity-brokers by their 
clients, the books are brought forward, 
the names of the borrowers are current as 
**household words.” They get into the 
mouth of every body, and find their way 
into the public papers. F 

22. In cases of disputed debts, or 
claims on the bankrupt’s estate, law-suits 
arise, and then a fresh exposure. A long 
list of noble and commoner grantors came 
before the public on the trial of Grimstead 
v. Shaw, on the 25d of December, 1822, 
in the court of Common Pleas, in the city 
of London. 

Such are the exposures which any 
young nobleman may bring on himself, 
by only one transaction at a money- 
lending-house ; but, if he become a 
regular dealer in annuities, his degra- 
dation becomes the more complete. 

The money-broker, who is aware of 
his necessities, ventures to take liber 
ties with him, at which the pride of the 
ngble youth in his better days would 
have recoiled with horror. Most un- 
fortunate of all it is, that his own feel- 
ings become debased. He loses the 
fine sense of honour which once distin- 
guished him ; and happy will it be for 
him if any extraordinary event arise to 
stop him in the midst of his career, 
and withdraw him from a connexion 
which can only lead to his permanent 
infamy and ruin. 

As an instance of the liberties taken 
by the basest of mankind, we give the 
following. A most noble lord of the 
Admiralty was down in Oxfordshire, 
enjoying the pleasures of the early 
part of September in company with the 

Duke of York. ‘The clerk of the mo- 
ney-lender went down ‘to the neigh- 
bouring inn, and wrote to him to come 
to him. The noble lord sent to en- 
quire what was the business on ac- 
count of which he was troubled. He 
was then informed, his acceptance was 
wanted for some bills which were to 
be used for the purpose of raising a 
temporary supply for the money-lender 
himself. As he declined to lend him- 
self to this purpose, the clerk went 
back to town, and the money lender 
himself came down on the same 
errand; and, more than this, he 
charged 
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charged him if his account the ex- 
penses of both journeys; and so en- 
tangled was his lordship, that he was 
obliged to allow it. 

Another instance is that of an old 
usurer, who went down to the seatof a 
duke, and actually knocked him up in 
the night to get money, cr such securi- 
ties as might enable him to raise it. 
Nhe duke never liked the usurer after- 
wards, but he was too far gone to be 
able to resent the liberty taken with 
him. 

= 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
NEWS FROM PARNASSUS. 
NO. XXIX. 
Don Juan. Cantos 9, 10, and 11. 

VF WNHE surprising fecundity of Lord 

Byron’s muse, together with the 
interest which, from his acknowledged 
superiority as a writer, attaches among 
the: admirers of poetry to all of his 
praductions, have latterly kept the pen 
of ithe monthly critie in almost constant 
exercise. In our Number for Sep- 
teraber, we gave a notice of the sixth, 
seventh, and cighth, cantos of the Don 
Jwan; and, since writing that article, 
three more cantos of this singular, 
poem have appeared before the pub- 
lic. We are aware that some of his 
lora'ship’s admirers entertain fears for 
his reputation, in consequence of the 
rapidity with which his recent publi- 
cations have succeeded each other; but 
we consider their apprehensions as 
unfounded. ‘The peculiar circum- 
stances of the noble author’s life and 
character, by abstracting him from 
public business, and even in a great 
measure from society, have rendered 
writing at once his occupation and 
amusement; and hence we may natu- 
rally expect, that his effusions must 
be more numerous than they would 
have been, had he continued, as for- 
merly, to mingle in the frivolities of 
the fashionable, and the dissipation of 
the gay. Nor is a mind like his,—so 
amply furnished by reflection and ob- 
servation, as well as by transcendent 
genius, with the richest materials for 
poctry,—in danger of speedily ex- 
hausting its stores. We readily admit 
the fact, which every day’s experience 
coniirms, that very voluminous writers 
are trequently found to excel in no- 
thing but the quantity of their produc- 
lols ; but we believe it will be found, 
upon examination, that the best 
authors in ever 
rally written much. 
Catullus amonz 


y language have gene- 


| Anacreun and 
Uie ancicats, and our 


own countrymen Gra : 
almost the only at = 
limited labours obtaining an mei 
literary reputation. Nor is this 
wondered at; for there is in al} ? 
sition, particularly in verse, rrr a 
of a mechanical art, which, thoy ht 
will not of itself ensure exeellene 
contributes greatly to embellish te 
intellectaal part, and which attentioy 
combined with practice must Necessy 
rilyimprove. The SUCCESS, to0, Which 
has generally attended the early at. 
tempts of those who have been distin. 
guished for literary eminence, woul 
infallibly operate as a powerful stimy. 
lant to continued exertions, partic. 
larly upon persons with most of whon 
fame was the dearest, if not the ouly, 
prize sought. 

‘The same excursive style of digres. 
sion which prevailed in the former 
cantos of the ** Don Juan,” is consi. 
cuous in these. The ninth opens with 
an address to Wellington; in which, 
to adopt the author’s own language, 
his “unflattering muse deigns to in- 
scribe” to his grace “ truths that he 
will not read in the Gazettes.” After 
alluding to many passages in the life 
of the “great eaptain of the age,’ 
which wiil not do much honour to his 
memory in history, the poet concludes 
his address with the following pithy 
and just remark :— 


You did great things; but, not being great in mind, 
Have lett undone the greatest,—and mankind! 


We are then indulged with some 
metaphysics and pyrrhonism, which, 
with all our admiration of his lordship, 
we think not particularly pleasing; 
and are at last reminded of the exis 
tence of Juan, who was left on his way 
io Petersburg with Suwarrow’s dis 
patch. ‘The mention, however, o this 
seat of despotic power makes the 
author diverge into an indignant 
‘rade, in which we so heartily Jel, 
that we cannot forbear transertbing 
it :-- 


For me, | deem an absolute autocrat 
Nata barbarian,—bat much worse than that. 


And I will war, at least in words, (and—showls “ 
My chance so happen,—deeds, ) with " - 
With thought: and of thought’s foes, by 
rude 
Tyrants and sycophants have been, - are. 
1 know not who may conquer: if! coulé | 
Have such a prescience, it should be no 
To this my plain, sworn, downright detes 
Of every despotism in every pation. 


It is not that | adulate the people; 
Without me there are demagogues enous 

And infidels to pull down every steepie, stuff. 
And set up in their stead some pee? 

Whether they may sow scepticism to reap 
As is the Christian dogma rather toug, 

1 do not know :—1 wish men to be free as me. 

As much from mobs as Kings,—from yeu 
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In the course of his rough journey, 
Juan delights himself with gazing on 
the child whom he had rescued from 
the carnage at Ismail; the conscious 
catisfaction attendant on such a deed, 


is thus beautifully expressed :— 
—reflect 
That one life sav’d, especially if young 
Or pretty, is a thing to recollect 
Far sweeter than the greenest laurels gon J 
From the manure of human clay, though deck’d 
With all the praises ever said or sung: 
Tho’ hymn’d by every harp, unless within 
Your heart joins chorus, Fame is but a din. 


After some whimsical allusions to 
Cuvier’s geological theory, we find 
Juan introduced to the empress at the 
lussian court. The elegance of his 
person, and the grace of his manner, 
captivate the licentious Czarina, who, 
though her paramours were generally 
cast in Herculean mould, at times 
deviated from her usual standard of 
election; and, as might be anticipated, 
makes an exception, in the present 
jnstance, in favour of Juan. The union 
of debauchery and ferocity which cha- 
racterised Catherine are admirably 
depicted, in her manner of feeding 
her ambition with the perusal of the 
despatch, and gratifying her rising 
passion with the contemplation of 
Juan; who, in spite of the jealousy 
and murmurings of rival expectants 
and candidates, is fairly installed into 
the “high official situation” of Cathe- 
rine’s favourite; and left, at the end 
of the ninth canto, in possession of all 
the distinction and emoluments an- 
nexed to it. 

The following canto commences 
with what many persons will deem a 
very unorthodox allusion to the New- 
tonian philosophy :— 


When Newten saw an apple fall, he found 
, L that slight startle tor his contemplation, 
Tis said (for I'll not answer above ground 
For any sage’s creed or calculation, ) 
A mode of proving that the earth taru’d round 
a most natural whirl, called gravitation ; 
And this is the sole mo:tal who could rrapple 
Stuce Adam, with a fall or with an apple. 


_ The conclusion of this stanza is a 
signal for the author’s again plunging 
into his metaphysics, whither we do 
hot think it necessary to follow him, 
Us with much more pleasure that we 
find him emerging from these to ad- 
dress a palinodia to his early literary 
proce Jeffery. This tribute to a 
ormicr antagonist, displays so much 
frankness, generosity, and manly feel- 
ing, that it must eradicate all latent 
at of animosity from the bosom 
wie but the most rancorous and 
po Clive, In addition to these me- 

»the felicitous introduction of the 
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writer’s recollections of his native 
land and boyish days render the pas- 
sage Im question equal in poetical 
beauty to any thing that has proceeded 
from his pen; and we much regret 
that we are precluded by its length 
from laying it before our readers. 

We are at last again introduced to 
the hero of the poem, who continues 
to revel in the luxury and licentious- 
ness of the Russian court. The con- 
gratulatious he receives from divers 
of his Spanish friends, who till this 
period had appeared to have forgotten 
him, are humourously introduced, and 
a very characteristic epistle from the 
hero’s pious mother, Donna Incz, in- 
duces the bard-te wish for a “ forty- 
parson power,” (a metaphor taken, as 
he informs us, from the ‘ forty-horse 
power” of a steam engine,) to chaunt 
the praises of hypocrisy. In the midst, 
however, of his elevated fortunes, the 
young Spaniard’s constitution becomes 
impaired by the excesses attendant 
upon them ; and the empress, alarmed 
for the health of her favourite, on its 
being suggested to her that the cold of 
the climate was too intense for him, 
determines to send him on a mission to 
the British court. He accordingly 
sets out for England, accompanied by 
‘‘ the pure and living pearl, the infant 
girl whom he preserved.” The de- 
scription of the almost patcraal and 
filial affection respectively subsisting 
between Juan and his litle ward, and 
of the insuperable attachment of the 
latter to her early-imbibed prejudices 
in favour of the Mahometan religion, 
is in the poet’s happiest manner; but, 
extending as it does to six stanzas, our 
limits will not admit of transcribing it, 
In their route, they pass through Cour- 
land; of which the author observes— 
Tis the same landscape which the modern Mars 

Who mar. li’d to Moscow, led by Fame, the syren ! 


To lose by ove month’s frost some twenty years 

Of conquest, and his guard of grenadiers. 

Let this not seem an apti-climax ;—“* Oh! 
Myxuard! wy old guard -” exclaim’d that god of 


Think of the thunderer’s falling down below 
Curctid-artery-cuitimg Castlereagh. 
The remainder of their itinerary is 
rather prosaically told, with the ex- 
ception of some reflections on their 
obtaining a view of England; of which 
we are compelled equally to acknow- 
ledge and lament the justice. Tey 
proceed from Dover till they arrive ta 
sight of London; and the name of Mrs. 
Fry, being incidentally introduced, 
occasions the following ee | 
t, 
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Oh, Mrs. Fry! why go to Newgate? Why 
Preach to poor rogues? And wherefore not begin 
With C--lt-n, or with other houses? Try 
Your hand at harden’d and imperial sia. 
To mend the people’s an absurdity,— 
A jargon,—a mere philanthropic din. 
Unless you make their betters better ;—Fie! 
I thought you had more religion, Mrs. Fry. 


We are fully persuaded that his: 


lordship had no more intention to im- 
peach than we to depreciate the 
motives or conduct of the benevolent 
individual in question; but, unforta- 
nately, the general position involved 
in the passage above quoted is incon- 
trovertible. Even in the very few 
instances where interested motives 
have no share, the religionists of our 
day are marvellously attentive to self- 
security." No idea of giving umbrage 
to the powers that be, ever enters their 
mild and gentle bosoms. ‘The spirit 
which animated Paul in the presence 
of Felix, or which, in later days, dic- 
tated the fearless harangues of John 
Knox, and the splendid denunciation 
by Bossuet of exalted and successful 
vice, on his first appearance as a 
metropolitan preacher, we shall vainly 
look for in our modern apostles. ‘To 
mnitate these perilous though noble 
examples, incedere per iwgnes cinert 
suppositos, is no part of their practical 
code. ‘To preach to the convicted, 
and to seek prosclytes among the 
heathen, are cheaper and casier modes 
of purchasing a reputation, than to 
attack vice sheltered by rank and opu- 
lence, and to convert persons from the 
semblance of religion to its substance. 

At the commencement of the ele- 
venth canto, the poet’s attention 
appears so exclusively directed to 
Berkeley and materialism, with other 
questions thence arising, that we be- 
lieve, however exquisite his lucubra- 
tions, few readers will be much de- 
lighted with them. On the resumption 
of bis narrative, we find Juan standing 
on Shooter’s-hill; and, in the very 
midst of his reflections on the security 
of lite and property in a free country, 
his soliloquy is interrupted by four 
footpads, who ofier him the disagree- 
able alternative of parting with his 
money or his life. One of them our 
hero dispatches with a pistol, on which 
his comrades take to flight; and the 
envoy of Catharine, after waiting the 
coroner's inquest, reaches the British 
metropolis without any more adven- 
tures. His history in the present 
cantos extends no farther; and the 
description of the metropolis, with 
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Juan’s occupations on be Ue 
On Coming 

rolled among its fashionab| ” 

excellent in their way, are not. 


for extracting. One passage, 


ever, which refers to the author }j 
self, we quote, both on account of t 
admirable conclusion of the paral 
contained in it, and because his lord. 
ship has been taxed by Many of oy: 
contemporaiics with egotism, for a. 
serting what appears to us indispy 
tably true :— : 
In twice five years, the “ greatest livi 

Like to the champion in the fisty rin 1 vol 
Is call’d on to support his claim, or show it 

Although ’tis an imaginary thing. 
Even I,—albeit I’m sure | did not know it, 


Nor sought of foolscap subjects to be king.— 
Was reckou’d, a cousiderabie time, + 


The grand Napoleon of tue realms of rhyme. 


But *‘ Juan” was my Moscow, and “Faliero” 


My Leipsic, and my Mont Saint Jean seems 
“Cain 5” 


“La Belle Alliance” of dunces down at zero, 
Now that’s the lion fallen, may rise again : 
But I will fall at least as fell my hero, 

Nor reign at all, or as a monarch reign; 
Or to some lonely isle of jailors go, 

With turncoat Southey fer my turakey Lowe, 

A very few general remarks npoy 
the present cantos will suffice, as the 
observations which we made upon 
those which preceded them are equally. 
applicable in the present instance. 
We may however oebscrve, that those 
now before us have upon the whole 
more of the lofty and pathetic style af 
poetry than the cantos which we last 
had occasion to notice; and we feel 
it a duty to the author to suggest w 
those readers, who seem disappointed 
at the occasional inequality visible in 
this poem, that it would be unreasoi- 
able to expect any writer to produce 
eleven cantos of a poetical work, ol 
which some parts shall not excel 
others... Without. reverting to the 
hacknied ‘ aliquando bonus dormiat 
Homerus,” we may remind such pet- 
sons, that the illustrious writer of the 
“ Aneid,” who was no less distin- 
guished for his diligence and care it 
composition than for his exalted ge 
nius, is admitted by all his admirer 
to have imparted to the first six book 
a degree of poetical splendor 
beauty immeasurably superior to 
found in those which succeed om 
aud it would be too much to — 
from the playful efforts of Lord Byr 
greater uniformity of excellence d 
attended the laborious assiduy 
Virgil. To those who have a a of 
the apparently irreverent mente 
the Deity in one passage of the j a 
Juan,” we would recommene ". 
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«(Creation,” a poem so much perused 
by all orthodox personages, particu- 
larly by Dr. Johnson: they will find 
the same Offence repeated there in 
numerous instances; and, without 
wishing to extenuate It in either 
writer, We Will affirm that the indul- 
ence afforded to one should surely 
extend to both. 

Some of the hebdomadal critics have 
been merciless In their attacks upon 
his lordship’s heinous outrages on 
what they conceive to be legitimate 
rhyme. Had these gentlemen been 
permitted to devote a fortnight to 
their lucubrations, they might possibly 
have discovered that these alleged 
violations of rhythmus were the eflect, 
not of negligence, but design; they 
might have reflected that, since the 
author’s powers of versification were 
undoubted, he had probably been 
influenced in the choice of his rhymes 
by their suitableness to the subjects 
introduced ; and that of this he might 
probably be as competent a judge as 
any Zoilus of the critic tribe. We 
wish it were practicable to put Butler’s 
“Hudibras” into the hands of such 
censors, as a new publication: their 
strictures upon it would doubtless be 
highly amusing. ‘The spirit which 
regards the individual more tham his 
periormance, has been indeed  sufli- 
ciently visible in the attacks on the 
“Don Juan ;” in fact, “ your very good 
sort of people,” thinking, without 
doubt, that the end sanctifies the 
means, seem constantly animated by 
it, A dramatic piece, at least afford- 
ing scope for powerful acting, makes 
its appearance, and becomes popular. 
It has of course its partizans and its 
aitagonists. ‘Yhe latter for a while 
content themselves with the accus- 
tomed weapons of ridicule; but, on its 
becoming a matter of general noto- 
rlety, that the drama is founded ona 
production of the daughter of Godwin 
and the widow of Shelley, conspiracy 
(for it merits no milder name,) is re- 
sorted to, to warn the town by placards 
against its immorality and impiety! 
Sed hac satis. It would be as tedious 
a8 it would be easy to multiply exam- 
ples. Laudari a laudato vero, was the 
just boast of the ancient; and, if the 
Converse of the proposition be true, 
there certainly exists a class of per- 
‘ols who confer honour by their abuse, 
a enhance the reputation which is 

© object of their calumny. 
ONTHLY Mac, No, 389. 


On the Preservation of Cabbages. 


417. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, : 
fo pe following simple method, em- 
ployed by the Portuguese. on- 
board their ships, for the preservation 
of cabbages, may not perhaps be 
deemed unacceptable by some of the 
readers of your valuable Miscellany ; 
more especially as it may be casily 
transferred to our domestic economy, 
and as present appearances indicate 
the early approach of a severe winter, 
when a scarcity of esculent vegetables 
may be expected. 

The cabbage is cut so as to leave 
about two inches or more of the stem 
attached to it; after which the pith is 
scooped out, to about the depth of an 
inch, care being taken not to wound 
or bruise the rind by this operation. 
The cabbages are then suspended, by 
means of a cord tied round that portion 
of the stem next the cabbage, and fas- 
tened, at regular intervals, to a rope 
run across the deck. That portion of 
the stem from which the pith is taken, 
being uppermost, is regularly filled 
with water every morning. By this 
simple method, the cabbage is pre- 
served fresh during pretty long voy- 
ages. 

Perhaps the same mode of preserva- 
tion might be extended to winter 
cauliflower, brocoli, &c. 

November 1823. 

i 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
NOTICE relative to the “KiNG,” or the 

CANONICAL and MORAL BOOKS of the 

CHINESE.* 

HE traditions of the learned in 

China refer the origin of their 
literature to the foundation of their 
monarchy, near 3000 years prior to 
the Christian era; but their historical 
records are little to be depended upon 
till about the twelfth century preceding 
that date. It appears probable that 
the first Chinese books were written 
under the patriarchal dynasty of the 
Tcheou. But doubts are entertained 
by some even as to this latter epoch, 
only five centuries prior; and, to ac- 
quire correct notions respecting their 
classical books, Confacius and his 
disciples are represented, as having 
first put in order and commented on 
the others, if they were not the real 
authors of them. Confa- 





* From a late Number of the Revue 
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. Confucius, called by the Chincse 
Koung-tsee, or Koung-fu-tsee, was one 
of the greatest moralists and states- 
men, and, what is more, one of the 
most eminently virtuous characters 
that any age or country has produced. 
Reading his life, and comparing it 
with his writings, it seems hardly 
possible that haman*wisdom could 
manifest itself more than in his doc- 
trine and conduct, or that a greater 
harmony could be established between 
them. The actions of this admirable 
philosopher, the influence of his mora- 
lity on the legislation and destinies of 
a great empire, the honours which kis 
family to this day enjoy, and the reli- 
gious rites which he instituted, are not 
unknown to our European literati. It 
is only in the light of auther, or 
restorer of the “King,” or classical 
books, that this paper professes to 
consider him. The materials from 
which it is collected are scattered 
through more than twenty quarto 
volumes, containing the “‘ Memoirs of 
the Jesuits,” and the “ Description of 
China,” by. Father Duhalde. As many 
have not access to these works, an 
abstract of their contents, reduced to 
some order, which was not attended 
to by the missionaries, will be found 
deserving of notice. 

First part, what are styled “the 
Great King.” These consist, properly 
speaking, of the Chinese canonical 
books, five in number, and called the 
Yyking, the Chouking, the Chiking, 
the Liki, and the Yoking.* 

The “ ¥Y king,” or Book of Changes, 
the first and perhaps the most ancient 
of all the literary monuments, passes 
as being originally the production of 
Fou-hi, founder of the Chinese em- 
pire, and the Hermes of the east. It 
is composed of straight lines, variously 
placed, and first seen, according to 
their accounts, on the back of a Dra- 
conic horse, and of a miraculous tor- 
toise. The most learned mandarins 
can with difficulty make it out. Con- 
fucius intended giving an explanation 
of it, but was prevented by death: he 
Was dissatisfied, it seems, with all the 
interpretations of the ancient commen- 
taries. ‘This we learn from the Me- 
moir of Sir William Jones on the 

* The author of this 
have omitted the “‘f'chun-T hsicon,” or 
Spring and Autumn, an historical tract of 
Confacius; but, as the “ Yoking”. is lost, 


the canonical books ‘are still five in 
number, 





‘Memoir seems to 
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second classical book of Abe. 
Each Chinese dynasty. has fit 
Yking ; that which Confucius tro” 
of is the only one that has bee 
served. Some missionaries have Pre 
ceived that the history of the crease 
and the fall of the first man, might 
discovered in it, with a prophee al, 
relating to the coming of Jésus Chris, 
This we find in the ninth volume of 
‘‘Memoirs concerning the Histon 
Sciences, Arts, Manners, and Cy, 
toms, of the Chinese,” by the Pekin 
missionaries. In point of fact, how. 
ever, the characters: of this book ar 
wholly unintelligible, and what is 
taught of it in the school is mercy 
conjectural. 

This is not the case with the “Chow 
king,” a valuable record of history, 
politics, and morals, of which ther 
are several learned imterpretations, 
both in French and Latin. Its anthes. 
ticity has been frequently called in 
quesiion ; and, if credit may be given 
to a Chinese author, ‘Ichin-Fsee, 
quoted by Cibot, in his “ Memoira 
the Antiquity of the Chinese,” the 
learned of a single dynasty, that of 
Han, wrote more than 30,000 charac 
ters, to explain the two first wordsol 
this book; its reputation, however, 
appears to be at present well establish 
ed, and its sense or meaning to be 
permanently fixed. 

It was divided by Confucius, as at 
cient historiographers report, into sis 
parts, or one hundred chapters, whieh 
contain the oldest annals respecting 
China, and more particularly the sage 
maxims put in practice by the ancreut 
emperors, philosophers, and grandets: 
so that it constitutes a treatise 
government, rather than of history. 
We find in it a code of instraction for 
princes and men in office, cm 
on the. highest matters of state, 
cautions and remonstrances @ 
ed to sovereigns. Bae ee are 
therein required of them, an 
letters or characters: suffice to sone 
sent them in the original. These A 
Virtues are-ra personal are ghii- 
greatness, equally free from Bau "i 
ness and insensibility ; @ noble ol 
ference, compatible with — of 
exertion; an agreeable sweet 
temper, not tarnished with — va 
or rusticity ; an acuteness of mel 
not above application and ore 
urbanity and politeness, blended aod 
resolution. and courage; probity of 
integrity, but ready, on the: 
necessity, to have recourse to pe a 
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extensive genius, but such as will not 
geglect little things; a firmness, with 
thing in it harsh or ferocious ; and, 


hi : 
Sa. a magnanimity and force that 


1 vicld only to justice. 
on ings froin whom these . rare 
ualities were demanded were the 
Suzerain monarchs of the whole em- 
ire of China, which was then a 
feudal government. As to the tribn- 
tary princes, that governed particular 
kingdoms under them, six qualities 
were expected from them, and three 
only from the great lords of the court. 
Some fragments of the “‘ Chouking” 
may be introduced here, as characte- 
ristic of the wisdom and sublimity 
that pervade its contents :—‘ What 
eareand circumspection are called for, 
inthe administration of a good govern. 
ment. The eye of heaven views and 
penetrates into every action, but kings 
are to be judged by the voice of the 
people. The wrath of heaven is terri- 
bie; but a people oppressed and mal- 
treated are the instruments of its 
vengeance. A dispensation of divine 
justice will often chastise great and 
little without distinction, but kings 
have a thousand times more to dread 
than other men.” And elsewhere we 
read:—‘*O thou, who art the heir of 
Tehing-tang, rely not too much on the 
present protection of heaven; whether 
that favour shall continue or not, de- 
pends in some measure on thyself. 
Thy present good fortune may not be 
durable. By the constant practice of 
virtue, thy crown shalf be secured to 
thee; if thou forsakest the path of 
wislom, expect. to be deprived of 
whatever heaven has given thee. An 
evident example of this has occurred 
in King Kié: he persevered not in a 
virtuous course, but became impious 
and cruel; -whereupon ~ the- Supreme’ 
Tien rejected him, and sought through 
all the land some one worthy of reign- 
ing, in the place of that unhappy 
proce. O thou heir of IT'ching-Tang, 
the empire which thou ‘possessest is a 
lew acquisition to thee, let thy virtues 
renewed with it. Constantly reno- 
vate thyscif, so that no difference be 
found between the last days of thy 
reign, and the first. In offices of 
swernment employ only those who 
yaar wisdom with talents; but for 
tty first minister, seek out a man 
‘complished at all points, one quali- 
‘o form thee to rectitude and vir- 
“e,and who shall give a virtuous 

“areer to all thy people.” 
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These counsels are, no doubt, just 
and apposite; but as ministers eve 
way accomplished, and kings with the 
nine qualities, are not easy to find, the 
“ Chonking” would have been more 
acceptable if, in lieu of its rigid pre- 
cepts, it had sketched out a good 
legislative constitution, obligatory on 
kings and ministers, as well as on the 
citizens. 

The following speech was addressed, 
by the Emperor Kao-Tsong, to his 
minister :—“ Fail not to give me daily 
instructions and reproof, that I may 
acquire true wisdom. Let me be con- 
sidered as rough, unpolished iron, to 
be formed and fashioned by you. I 
have a broad, rapid, and dangerous, 
torrent to pass; you must be my bark 
or vessel, and my oar. Let me be 
considered as lean, sterile, and baré 
Jand; you must be like the husband- 
man and the soft showers, to cool and 
refresh, to manure and till it weil.” 
But we may well be distrustful of the 
severity of ministers; to act in contra- 
riety to the humours of sovereigns, 
The law, when strictly enforced, is the 
best hammer to smooth the rough iron, 
the finest manure to husband arid 
soils, the best oar and-radder to guide 
in dangerous torrents. 

The ‘Chiking” is a collection of 
300 odes, or small pieces of poetry, 
forming all together 9234 characters, 
extracted by Confucius from the large 
collection deposited in the imperial 
library of the Teheou. It appears 
that, from the earliest times, poetry 
has been held in great honour by the 
Chinese ; their language is altogether 
figurative and metaphorical ; the word 
for poetry denotes, “‘ Words of the 
Hallor Temple.” It was intermingled 
with the public instractions of the 
priests.and magistrates; indeed, the 
profound veneration with which the 
‘‘Chiking” is regarded, affords suffi- 
cient proof of this. Manners, how- 
ever, change in time, and we learn 
from Father Cidot, in the notes of his 
Memoir, that poetry is at present but 
little considered by the government, 
and that it is not unusual in China 
to say, ‘“‘ A man of Ictters nrakes many 
verses,” just as it would be said in 
France, “ A captain of infantry plays 
wellon the violin.” The public man- 
ners having undergone a change, with 
respect to energy and simplicity, the 
credit of poetry has‘ decayed in pro- 
portion, But, under the old patri- 


archal dynasties, poetry had a very 
powerful 
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powerful ascendant, and accordingly 
we find the selection of Confucius 
formed out of 3000 copies of verses. 

The Emperor Chun-T'ché, in the 
preface which precedes the Tartar 
translation, has thus expressed his 
sentiments in respect to the ‘‘ Chiking:” 
—‘* This work is rather a delineation 
of the passions, executed in verse, 
than a production of the mind and 
fancy. The verses are all improvisa- 
torial. Their tendency is to form us 
to such a degree of politeness, as shall 
embellish the exterior, while it incul- 
cates the virtues that adorn the soul. 
This book shows us what we are to 
pursue, and what to avoid. It contains 
noble sentiments, delivered in a sub- 
lime style, describing the ceremonies 
necessary to honour the memory of 
our ancestors, and it abounds with 
precepts for the conduct of princes in 
government. As to the observations 
relative to agriculturgy and common 
life, they are expressed in plain and 
simple language. The verses, of 
whatever description they may be, 
and whatever matters they treat of, 
have a tendency to inspire us with a 
predilection for good morals.” To 
this may be subjoined what Confucius 
thought of the “Chiking,” when he 
declares, that it was composed to 
serve as a guide to the understanding, 
and to govern the will. Elsewhere, 
the same philosopher sums up the 
whole doctrine of the odes, as redu- 
cible to this grand principle,—that we 
should never entertain thoughts of a 
base and criminal character. 

The “ Chiking” is divided into three 
parts: the first, entitled “‘ Koue-Fond,” 
or the Manners of Kingdoms, consists 
of poctry and songs, the most generally 
popular. ‘These the emperors ordered 
to be collected and preserved, in order 
to judge, from the tone and maxims of 
those pieces, of the state of public 
manners, and the dispositions of the 
oe throughout the confederated 

ing«oms. 

‘The second part is composed of 
two sections, “ Syao-ya,” and “ Taya,” 
signifying literally, Excellence, Great 
and Small. It forms a miscellaneous 
assemblage of songs or hallads, odes, 
canticles, elegies, epithalamiups, &c, 
The major part are appropriated to 
the praise of the emperors, kings, and 
governments ; but some satirical songs 


gre scattered amongst them, and others 
are in honour of agriculture. 


saute (Det 
“Song,” or Praises ; and jg 4 
tion of canticles and h 


Compila. 
ns ‘ 
the times of sacrificing. wy 
ceremonies practised in honour ¢ 
their ancestors. This, as the Jesai 

Cibot remarks, furnishes details not 
be met with elsewhere, disclosi the 
progress of manners through a long 
Series of ages. They are the more 
interesting, as the poetry is een 
where more varied, and. comprebends 
within its range the whole nation, (roy 
the sceptre to the spade. The Eny. 
pean historians, as he observes, have 
made great use of it; and, as to it 
authenticity, he pronounces it indy. 
bitable. Three hundred samples of 
versification, of every description, and 
in every sort of style; the poetry, 
morcover, so beautiful, so harmonious; 
the portraiture of manners so natural 
and so exact, combined with the delec. 
table and sublime tone of antiquity 
that pervades. the whole; these part 
culars, from the internal evidence, 
sufficiently prove them to be genuine. 

It is not improbable that, since the 
times of Confucius, the copies of the 

“ Chiking” may have been consider. 
ably disfigured, by interpolations and 
apocryphal passages. Occasionally, 
the style appears too metaphysical, 
and, from its conciseness, frequently 
becomes obscure. But this very 0- 
scurity, as Sir William Jones report, 
has something in it sublime and vene- 
rable, in the opinion of many of the 
Chinese. : torahl 

Several pieces, of a considera . 
extent, have been translated either by 

Father Le Primaire, or by other ms 
sionaries, not exactly literally, i 
with a liberal fidelity, agreeably en 
manner of Confucius, who in his wi 
ferent writings has rehearsed oes 
fragments of the “ Chiking. a book, 

The eighth ode of the secone a 
entitled, “‘ Advice to the King, ra 
tains a severe admonition het" , 
mouth of the virtuous Ven-¥ar 
father of the founder of the 
race. 

O great and supreme Lord! tho 
the sovereign master of the worl ders rigor 
majesty is severe, and thine oF ‘ie ”# 
ous. Heaven gives, it is true, th ; but 
being to all the people of the cart)” 
we must not absolutely aes tere 
liberality and clemency. ni 
always begins acting to 
father; but I am not sure W® 
not terminate its dealings W! 








. - judge, “oes Gi 
The third part bears the name of > Ven-Vang exclaims: Alas! king 
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this world, you are cruel, and your minis- 


ters are tigers and wolves ; you are avati- 
cious, and your ministers are 80 many 
leeches; you endure such persons about 
‘ou, you raise them to the highest offices, 
and because, in the judgments of heaven, 
on are visited with a spirit of Vertigo, 
you place these miserables at the head of 
your subjects. : : 

Ven-Vang exclaims : Alas! kings of this 
world, as soon as you would introduce any 
wise man into your councils, the wicked 
instantly take the alarm, instantly propa- 
gate a thousand false reports, covering 
their aversion with specious pretences. 
To such as these you listen, give them 
your countenance and favour, lodging in 
your palaces a horde of robbers ; hence 
arise imprecations, to which the people 
set no bounds, 

Ven-Vang exclaims: Alas! kings of this 
world, the murmurs of your people are 
woheeded, like the cries of the grass- 
hoppers ; your insensibility excites ebul- 
jitions of wrath in the hearts of your sub- 
jects. You are approaching to the crisis 
of some frightful calamity, but persist in- 
flexibly in your thoughtless career. The 
pestilence rages in the interior of your 
empire, and is making its way to the most 
remote and barbarous extremities. 

Ven-Vang exclaims: Alas! kings of this 
world, it is not the Lord, the prince of 
heaven, that is chargeable with so many 
and great enormities ; let them be ascribed 
to yourselves. You have refused lending 
an ear to the ancient sages; you have dis- 
carded them from your presence. But, 
although these respectable personages are 
excluded, you have the laws with you; 
why do you not comply with them, to 
one the evils that ere long will overwhelm 
you? 

Ven-Vang exclaims: Alas! kiugs of this 
world, common fame repeats, and it is but 
too true, that it is not breaking off the 
branches, or plucking away the leaves, 
that has been the destruction of this fine 
tree ; the root was spoiled and rotten. As 
you should contemplate yourself in the 
kin s your predecessors, and to whom you 
bear any resemblance, so you will serve 
oue day for an example to those that shall 
come after you. The older the world 
grows, and more and more notable exam- 
ples will spring up, to serve as monitors, 
- these avail not to a radical reforma- 

n. 

The two odes which follow are 
faken from the first book :— 

The Young Widow. 
‘ A vessel, when launchecinto the water, 
— the shore where it was built. My 
so ‘, formerly floating on my forehead, 
ne pn at times, and at times combed 
“—_- on my head. I remain 
heh ied to the sponse that received my 
bighted faith, and will adhere to my first 
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engagement, even to the tomb. O my 
mother! my mother! wherefore do you 
seek to turn me from my purpose, by 
availing yourself of the rights which nature 
has attributed to you? Those rights I 
revere ; your benefits I compare to those 
of Tien: but this heart of mine shall never 
be stained with a perjury. 


The Shepherdess. 

O, Tchong-tsee, IL entreat thee not to 
enter our cottage ; [ entreaf thee to desist 
from breaking the branches %.. our willows. 
My fears will not permit me to love thee, 
—the dread of my father and my mother 
forbids it. My heart would readily incline 
towards thee, but can I forget the expostu- 
lations of my father and my mother? 

O, Tchong-tsee, I conjure thee not to 
mountaloft upon our wall,—to forbear from 
further breaking down the branches of 
our mulberry-trees; my fears will not 
authorize me to love thee, that is, the 
dread of my brothers. My heart would 
readily turn towards thee, but can I for- 
get the reprehensions of my brothers? 

O, Tchong-tsee, I beseech thee not to 
enter our garden,—not to break the 
branches of our sandal-trees. I dare not 
love thee ; the dread of my relations is an 
hindrance. My heart would readily turn 
towards’ thee, but can I forget all that my 
relations have urged to dissuade me? 


Here follow certain other odes of 
the *“‘ Chiking,” which Father Cibot, 
in his ‘; Essay on the Language of the 
Chinese,” says he has translated, in 
the manner of a miniature copy, with 
a black-lead pencil. 

The Departure of the Female Friend ; 

sung by a Woman, 

The swallow flies with nimble wings. 
I have accompanied my friend, as far as I 
was able. But a separation must take 
place. In vain do I now trace her image, 
my eyes exploring remote points of view ; 
no longer is she to be seen. Flow, fiow, 
my tears. 

The swallow sings, in wheeling its rapid, 
airy flight. With loud lamentations, J in- 
voked the return of my friend ; her name I 
repeated to the echoes, but could not 
hear any report of her return. Flow, 
flow, my tears,—I sink under my grief. 

QO, dear and tender friend, thy virtues 
were the charm of my life. Faithful and 
true, simple and sincere, thou wonldst 
have blushed at the thoughts of any dis- 
guise. The purity of thy mind was never 
drawn aside from the paths of innocence, 
Beneticence was in thee the fruit of a 
native Bropessity. Wisdom was the guide 
of thy steps. O, how tenderly didst thou 
exhort me to remain true to the spouse 
that death has snatched from me! 

Complaint of a Repuduted IVife. 

Like two clouds that have united in 
the upper regions of air, which the most 

violent 
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violent tempest cannot separate, the bond 
of our matrimonial connexion was to be 
eternal, under the influence, the sway, of 
one heart, one mind. The slightest symp- 
tom of disgust, of division, of wrath, would 
have been acrime. And thou, like unto 
one that plucks away the herb, and leaves 
the root, banishest me from thy house, as 
if, unfaithful to my reputation and my vir- 
tue; I am no longer worthy to be thy 
spouse, and could cease so to be. Celes- 
tial powers,s"sek down from heaven, and 
judge betwee us. Alas! every step that 
removes me to a further distance gives me 
pain. Ungrateful man, he accompanied 
me ; but it was only a few steps: he left 
me at his threshold,—it seemed agreeable 
to him, his parting with me. So, then, 
thou art now adoring the new object of 
thy adulterous flame ; and there_you are, 
already, like a brother and sister that have 
been intimately acquainted from their in- 
fancy. But go, thy infidelity will pollute 
thy new nuptials, and mar all its sweets, 
Heavenly powers! this man is celebrating 
his new espousals with joy. I am become 
vile in thine eyes, thon renouncest all ac- 
quaintance with me; and I, for my part, 
will no more look for or expect repen- 
tance in thee. What cares and labours 
have I not sustained, devoted as I have 
been to the interest of thy house? I wag 
making a sacrifice of myself, to secure thy 
comforts and happiness. If all hearts 
were drawn towards thee, it was I who 
attracted them ; and yet thon canst cease 
to love me,—so as even to despise, to for- 
xet, to hate me. It is wealth, it is for- 
tune, which thou art now enamoured with 
m thy sponse; and I have lost all my 
charms, after having made thee happy. 
What desirable prospects was I not pre- 
paring for our old age? Anotherwill reap ail 
the benefit, and J shall languish in oppro- 
brium and grief. Alas! how terrible were 
thy last looks: hatred and fury were de. 
picted in them. My evils are incurable. 
My tenderness exciies his aversion, and 
he reddens at the reeoliection of ny 
benefits. 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
——> 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


EING in September at Aberga- 

7 venny, and observing a public 
notice of the anniversary meeting of a 
Bible Society, I attended it. One of 
the resolutions moved being advo- 
cated in what appeared to me an 
objectionable manner, I was about to 
address the chairman on the subject 
when Mr. Hughes (one of the secreta- 
rics of the parent socicty,) told me, in 
a whisper, that it was irregular, in his 
opinion, to allow aay public opposi- 


tion; that it. would be ae. 
precedent (I use his own words) 
that he would willingly nhac 
objections in private. | felt j a 
to appeal to the chairman to knoy 
whether he concurred in ‘the ex 
diency of stifling the expression of 
dissentient opinion ; but the consid. 
ration, that something was due to a 
active and highly meritorions office 
of the Society, whose conciliatory de. 
portment was conspicuous, induce 
mne to remain silent. : 

And is it, then, come to this—tha 
the Bible Society cannot bear discys. 
sion? 'That its advocates shrink from 
an examination of their own publicly. 
advanced opinions and declarations? 
That one of its. secretaries should 
endeavour to stifle the expression of 
supposed hostile sentiments, on the 
ground of its being irregular? Letus 
a little reflect on the case. If resolu 
tions, after being moved and seconded, 
may not be objected to, why are they 
put to the vote? Any person is at 
liberty to hold up his hand against a 
resolution, and why should he be pre- 
cluded from giving his reasons for so 
doing? If the expression of an opi 
nion at varianee with tine current 
feeling is to be prohibited, at Bible 
socicty mectings, must they. not be 
considered as complete farces? 

One of the speakers described the 
Bible Society, in strong metaphorical 
language, as ‘an immaculate stream 
issuing from the throne of God.” Now 
I wished to remark upon this, that I 
do not consider the Bible Society 4 
immaculate. It professes to circulate 
the Bible without note or comment, 
and yet its editions of tbat book have 
both. A reference to a parallel pas 
sage is a note, The heads of the 
chapters are often comments on the 
text. The language of prophecy 1s 


‘ often obscure; and any one, who-com 


pares the heads of the chapters” 
Isaiah with the text, may soon pe 
ceive, that comment is used by 20 
means sparingly; and comment, 1° 
which would be consid red incerree 
by Jews, Socinians, 2 - 
eideistn’” As a specimen of sa 
comment, turn to the eighth chap‘¢ 
of Canticles. The fourteenth verse ® 
thus announced at the h jot 
chapter, “Fhe Church prayeth 

Christ’s coming.” The veise , “ii 
after this, will probably ‘appe@* a 
crous: it is, “* Make haste, MY 
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a young hart, upon the monnpaias 0 

v ~— not inimical to the Bible So- 
ciety; and, so far is this from being 
the case, that I view it as one of the 
most influential means of enlightening 
Papal, Mahometan, and Heathen, 
lands; and, when under right manage- 
ment, favourable to charity, peace, 
and concord, at home. But, as a 
garden is rendered more beautiful by 
eradicating its weeds, so the Bible 
Society will be more worthy of esteem 
and confidence when its proceedings 
are free from. inconsistency and illi- 
perality, Examination is hateful to 
bigotry, but not to candour and truth. 

Henry -INDiGo. 
Carmarthen ; Nov. 4, 1823. 
== 
Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, : 

F any one feature is more commen- 
fi dable than another, in your highly 
useful journal, it is the warm reproba- 
tion with which you uniformly regard 
every species of cruelty towards 
animals. A charge of this nature was 
sometime ago (I believe in your 
Magazine for August 1822, page 40,) 
preferred against the inhabitants of 
the Scottish metropolis, in the form of 
a query. . 

Itis a trite, yet true, saying, that “a 
Wise man only Knows how to ask a 
question ;” and the truth of this adage 
is fully exemplified by your corres- 
pondent, who, when he charges the 
good people of Scotland with “ pluck- 
ing live fowls,and afterwards exposing 
them for sale in the public market. of 
Edinburgh,” seems ignorant to what 
a extent commerce in live feathers 
iscarried on in England. 

_ Though he uses the generic appella+ 
lion fowls, it is evident he can only 
ncan geese; since the feathers of no 
other species of poultry are of so much 
value as to induce the ecupidity of 
breeders to resort to that barbarous 
practice. That plucking live geese 
makes any part of the rural economy 
of Scotland, gven at this day, I am 
much incline¥ to doubt; but a few 
yeats ago, I dare venture to affirm 
Without fear of eontradiction, it was 
tnknown, I well :recollect, in the 
socund days of childhood, when every 
‘ hange in the cireling seasons is hailed 
— the delight that novelty never 
ron to impart to the youthful bosom, 
“qtently making one in a joyous 
Supe of children, who with extended 
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hands endeavoured to catch as they 
fell the first flakes of fleecy snow, 
which indicated the approach of win- 
ter; while repeating, in unison, the 
following distich, ia allasion to the 
practice of goose-plucking which pre 
vailed in an adjoining border-county. 
of England :— 

The folk of the east are plucking their 

geese, 
And sending their feathers to us, 


Should the more frequent and inti- 
mate intercourse, which now prevails 
between the Scotch and their southern 
neighbours, have led the former to 
seek gain from a traflic in live feathers, 
your. querist ought to have known, 
that the poor birds are wholly unfit for 
market long afier being stript of their 
plumage ; so that the latter clause ef 
the charge of necessity falls to the 
ground, 

In those English counties, where 
extensive flocks of geese are bred and 
reared. mainly for the value of the 
feathers, the season of sheep.shearing 
does not return more regularly than 
docs that of geese plucking. It is 
chiefly performed by women, and the 
torture sustained by the poor goose is 
greater in proportion to the want of 
dexterily in the operator. Those new 
to the employment often tear.and lace. 
rate the skin in such a manner, as -to 
occasion the death of the bird. But, 
even when performed with the utmost 


expertness, the animals exhibit a most - 


pitiable aspect for a longer or shorter 
period afterwards: they lose their 
flesh and appetite, their eyes become 
lustreless, and they display every ap- 
pearance of extreme lassitude and 
debility. " 

To persuade the luxurious nich to 
relingnish his bed of down,* or the 
farmer his gains, for the sake of hu- 
manity, would, I am afraid, be altke 
a hopeless and an ungrateful task ; 
but, could it be rendered evident to 
the former that his couch might be 
softer, and to the latter that his profit 

» night 

* Happily, fashion effects more thas 
principle, and hair or flock mattresses are 
now generally preferred by the great té 
feather beds; and the change is cucon- 
raged by the faculty, as conducive to 
health, vigour, aud, long life. It is found 
that feather beds give birth to rheu- 
matism, and to the whole train of nervous 
diseases ; and are therefore at least out of 
fashion, though still useq by the valgar.— 
Epttor. 1 
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might be equally great, if not greater, 
without the smallest risk of death 
among his volatile flock, self-indul- 
gence on tlie one hand, and the love 
of gain on the other, might go far to 
correct a practice which is, like many 
others of a similar kind, certainly dis- 
graceful to civilized society. 

It is well known, that feathers are 
only of one year’s growth, and that in 
the moulting season they spontane- 
eusly fall off, and are supplied by a 
fresh crop. Now, when the geese are 
in full feather, if the plumage were 
carefully cut off close to the skin by 
means of sharp scissors, the product 
would not be much reduced in qaan- 
tity, while the quality would be greatly 
improved. It would also save labour 
in dressing ; since the quilly portion of 
the feathers, when forcibly detached 
from the skin, is generally in such a 
state as, after all, to require the cm- 
ployment of the scissors. After this 
operation has been performed, the 
down from the breast may be removed 
by the same means. 

When the feathers are removed in 
this way, during mild or warm wea- 
ther, the animal is rather benefited 
than injured by the operation; the 
stumps are thrown off as in natural 
moulting, and a beautiful crop of new 
plumage quickly makes its appear- 
ance. 

Should these hints, diffused through 
the medium of your widely circulated 
journal, save one poor goose from the 
torture, the writer will feel herself 
highly gratilicd. 

it may not be incongruous to the 
subject under discussion to notice, 
that in Scotland there prevails, or, I 
should rather say, there prevailed,— 
for years have gone by since I visited 
the land of my birth,—a pretty general 
antipathy against eating goosc, espe- 
cially on Christmas Day. Indeed, 
about half a century ago, the goose, 
as a prelatical bird, was a prohibited 
dish at the table of the rigid Presbyte- 
rian; and, although their more liberal 
descendants view it not with the same 
superstitious horror, itis not so highly- 
prized a luxury as in the south. 

{ remember hearing, in my youth, 
an ®ecdote related of the sturdy inde- 
pendence of a non-conformist preacher, 
illustrative of this subject, though his 
name has eluded my memory. Driven 
from his charge, for a steady adhe- 
reuce to principle,—a wanderer, and 


Author of the “ Beggar’s Petition?” —Vegetable Oils. 


Dee, 
a beggar,—an asylum was . 
him in the ancient house of 4 . 
in the south of Scotland, by the pier’ 
of its mistress. The master , “the 
mansion, though himself a rio; 
Pesto: tolerated and even 
is guest; but, fond of his; 
emblem of his faith and Beten 
was placed on the Christmas board, 
he laughingly observed to his reverend 
inmate, ‘ that he presumed he would 
find no objection to partake of th 
superstitious bird.” Hurt by what he 
decmed a sneer at his: religion, the 
holy man left the room and the honse; 
preferring cold, hunger, and peril of 
every kind, to the luxuries of a rich 
man’s table, when purchased at the 
sacrifice of his conscience. 

Let the churchmen of modern days, 
—who too often render religion sub- 
servient to ambition, who truckle for 
patronage and place,—think of the 
poor wandering non-conformist, and 
‘*oo and do likewise.” 

Pimlico; 

Nov. 12, 1823. 


A. CR. 


ea 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
wr you permit me, through 
your widely circulated pages, 
to enquire the real name. of the 
author of those truly popular beautifal 
verses, entitled the ‘ Beggar's Peti- 
tion.” That charming crispy wmter, 
Mr. Elia, has asserted, that he was 
an usher at a school: I fancy Mr. Elia 
is mistaken. The required inform- 
tion from ee of your correspondents 
will highly oblige, C. 
| ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazwe. 
SIR, oi 
HE French burn vegetable oils in 
their lamps, and these oils pro 
duce the most beautiful intense while 
light, equal to the best whieh 1s os 
duced from gas. The oil-mam of 
turers of England either do ry ~ 
cannot, prepare vegetable © 
burning ; and I wish to be inf . . 
through your Miscellany, in reg@ tr 
the French mode of preparation, 
also whether vegetable oils ce fr 
pared in England for burning, *. 
whom, and where? The poy " 
of prepared. vegetables, and avait 
sence of that noisome smell — son 
which attends fish oils, woul 
mand general preference. ot. 
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On the CATASTROPHE of the Duc 
_pENGHEIN; by SAVARY, DUC DE 
ROVIGO. \ 
As the unexplained execution of the 
Duc d’Enghein, in 1804, has often been 
assigned as the just cause of our rup- 
ture of the T'reaty of Amiens in 1802-3, 
and as this attack on legitimacy has 
been handled with much effect by its 
hirelings, the subject is of sufficient 
interest to warrant our introducing a 
correct narrative of the eutire affair, in 
a translation which we have made from 
‘a pamphlet published: in Paris by a 
distinguished officer in command at the 
time. The conduct of Talleyrand, if 
we may depend on Savary,-is characte- 
ristic of his own Machiavelian policy, and 
may be ascribed either to a design to 
place an insuperable barrier between 
"Hioslend aud the Bourbons, or to com- 
promise him with all the sovereigns in 
‘Europe. The lifting of the curtain is, 
at any rate, highly interesting. } 


T may be recollected, that the 

epoch of the consular government 
was fertile in plots and conspiracies of 
every kind. Witness the infernal 
machine of the 3d Nivose; the project 
of assassination of the First Consui at 
the Opera ; the conspiracies of B——te, 
on the occasion of the Concordat, &e. 
The republicans could not pardon him 
for having broken the fasces of the 
republic and of the directory; and the 


royalists saw in his destruction the 


means of re-establishing the throne of 
the Bourbons. Of all these conspira- 
ces, the most celebrated and the most 
dangerous for Napoleon was that of 
Georges Cadoudal; because he reck- 
oned among the number of his accom- 
plices two generals, one-of wham 
meeveee a great influence over the 
my. 
IT shall not undertake here to exa- 
laine, Whether there was a design to 
ll the First Consul, or merely to 
overthrow his authority, as has been 
gretended by its abettors: but the 
Couspiracy existed ; that isa fact which 
it is impossible to controvert. That 
> conspiracy was the motive and 
«Cause of the misfortune of the Duc 
ngbein, is what I shall now demon- 
‘trate and submit to the judgment of 
€ public. | 
a the epoch when the conspiracy 
forges was discovered, the First 
sul was in the highest degree of his 
-Movriity Mac. No. 389. 
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moral power. The eclat of his victo- 
ries, the return of public order, the 
great political creations, which owed 
to him their existence, the re-esta- 
blishment of religion, the security of 
the state,—all these great advantages 
of social order, which succeeded to 
the chaos of anarchy, inspired a real 
enthusiasm. ‘The army, which was 
all encamped, professed towards him 
the most unbounded devotion. From 
all parts of the country the First 
Consul received addresses, which im- 
portuned him to put an end to the 
attempts of his enemies. Genéral 
Moreau had been arrested on the. 
15th of February, on the report of the 
grand judge. The whole of France 
was in expectation of the greatest 
events. 

The process of Georges was insti- 


tuted with the greatest solemnity. The, 


judge established his quarters in the 
Temple, in order to facilitate the 
numerous confrontations which he had 
to make. This extraordinary seat of 
justice was open to the public; and 
the access to it was rendered very 
easy. The police continued its re- 
searches with an extreme ardor, They 
considered Georges only as an agent, 
proper to execute. the orders of his 
employers,-- an instrument put in 
action by a more powerful hand than 
his own. They asked each other who 
could be the chief of the enterprise, 
—what exalted head would come to 
receive the crown on the day in which 
the First Consul was destined to lose 
his life. The interrogatories were 
multiplicd ; and questions were eagerly 
put,—sometimes to the friends ot 
Georges,—then to his accomplices,— 
and, lastly, to. the individuals who had 
lived in the same houses with these 
persons. All these researches were of 
no avail. : 

At length two subordinates of 
Georges declared, that, every ten or 
twelve days, their master received the 
visit of a personage.of whose name 
they were ignorant, but who must be 
of the highest importance. He appcar- 
ed to be about thirty-six years of age, 
of a fair complexion, middling stature, 
and well dressed; great,respect was. 
shown to him; and, on his entering, 
the apartment, every one rose, 
continned standing, even. MM. de 
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Polignag and De Riviere. He habi- 
tually closetted himself with Georges, 
and both were always together by 
themselves. These confessions ex- 
cited peculiar attention. Who could 
this mysterious personage be? It was 
a man of no ordinary rank ; so much 
respect could only be paid to one of 
high distinction. Imagination then 
played her part. Georges was sup- 
plied with considerable sums, together 
with all those who had been disem- 
barked in the same manner by Capt. 
Wright. ‘This circumstance _ sufli- 
ciently proved that the enterprise was 
projected ina hight quarter. To this 
were joined the depositions of some 
of Georges’ subordinates, who related 
what had been said to them on deli- 
vering the poignards which were found 
upon them. The revolution might, in 
truth, have profited by the blow in- 
tended to be strack by Georges; but 
it was evident that it was not to the 
advantage of the republic that the 
conspiracy had been formed. The 
house of Bourbon naturally presented 
itself to every mind. It was conjec- 
tared, therefore, that the mysterious 
personage of whom they were in 
search could only be one of those who 
were particularly interested in the 
It was told 
and the latter 


success of the project. 
the First Consul; 
thought within himself, that it was not 
probable such an enterprise could be 
undertaken without having on the 
spot a prince of the family, who could 
rally every one aroand bim as soon as 


the blow should be struck. ‘This rea- 
soning was strengthened by the obser- 
vation, that it was at the house of 
Georges alone, and not at General 
Moreau’s, that this mysterious person- 
age had been seen. 

The names of the princes of the 
house ef Bourbon were then called 
over. It could not be Monsicur the 
Count d’Artois: his age was opposed 
to the idea. “It could not be the Duc 
de Berri: the people connected with 

eorges knew him personally, and 
they affirmed he was not the man. 
The idea could not for a moment be 
entertained of the Duc d’Angoukme : 
he was at Mittau, along with the king. 
Fhe Duc de Bourbon was in London, 
and his description could not corres- 
pond with that of the enknown per- 
Sonage. The mind then naturally 
rested on the Duc d’Enghein: his evil 
genius seemed to have collected a 
lass of circumstances and conjecturcs 

i 


ce, 
> 
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Dec, 
which were destined to i ‘ 
him. He was then tesj viel 
states of Baden, near the Rhine. My 
details given respecting the MYsteriogs 
stranger were snfficiently applicable 
to his person; his courage and deter 
mined character rendered him fit for, 
decisive and perilous enterprise, 

{t may be proper to observe, that 
at this epoch the ramifications of the 
police were not extended beyond the 
frontiers: it was solely through the 
medium of the Minister of Foreigy 
Affairs (Talleyrand,) that the govern. 
ment received all the information 
which came from abroad. 

‘The confession of the two suborij- 
nates of Georges, and the conjectures 
which were afloat, on which the mind 
rested for want of more ample infor. 
mation, were communicated to the 
First Consul. He immediately dis. 
patched an envoy to the spot, to ascer- 
tain what had been the pursuits of the 
Duc d’Enghein for the previous six 
months. The Counsellor of State 
(Réal,) being charged with this affar, 
he accordingly lost no time, but 
repaired himself to the first inspector- 
general of the gendarmerie (General 
Moncey), traced before him the route 
which the envoy ought to pursue, ant 
declared to him that the First Consul 
desired that he might depart forthwith. 
The general immediately chose an 
officer of his department, commutr 
cated to him the instructions which he 
lad just received, and desired him to 
repair to the spot. This man was nol 
without capacity, but his imagination 
exercised over his mind more sway 
than reason. Thus all of a sudden be 
was seized with the idea that the Duc 
d@’Enghein must infallibly be the ow 
sonage sought after, and busied im 
self much more with the importance 
of his mission and _ his. penta 
than with the researches which be 
ought to have made 

He set out with all speed, and, soo 
after, arrived at Strasbourg ; ot 
learned that the Duc d’ Engen . 
almost every week to sagen cas 
that city. This wis a fact which 2 
afterwards confirmed to me by @ Pk 
son attached to the duke at tho ae 
of his being forcibly carried oes se 
was even added, that he had bee ‘of 
far as Paris under’ the governmen . 
the Directory, and at the time © 
Bernadotte was Minister of pen he 


‘was concluded from this, that, 
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exposed himself to such gt {fell 















1823.) 
from a love of theatricals, he would 
not be afraid for interests of a much 
more important kind. Full of his first 
ideas, the officer repaired to Etten- 
hein from Strasbourg ; observed, ques- 
tioned, and concluded from every 
thing that he saw, and from all that he 
jeard, that the confederacy of the 
Dac d’Enghein with Georges was a 
fact sufficiently proved. 

The prince lived in the simplest 
manner possible; the emigrants, who 
were collected together in the envi- 
rons of Offenbourg, were in the habit 
of paying their respects to him; he 
received them at his table, and per- 
haps gave them some pecuniary assis- 
tance; the exercise of hunting, a 
tender connexion with a French lady, 
who shared his exile,—these were alf 
his pleasures. If he went a-hunting, 
he passed several days in that diver- 
sion; a circumstance .of easy belief, 
when one is attached to this kind of 
amusement, and is acquainted with 
fhe mountains of the Black Forest. 
But the agent sent to reconnoitre 
viewed these things in quite another 
manner: he was incapable of compre- 
lending that the absence of the prince, 
when disengaged from hunting, was 
the consequence of his respect for the 
object of his affections. He hastened 
therefore te make out his report, and 
to repair to Paris. “The Duc 
D'Enghein leads (said he,) a myste- 
nous life; he receives a great number 
of emigrants, whe come from Offen- 
bourg to meet at his house; he is fre- 
quently absent eight, ten, and twelve, 
days, without any one being able to 
penetrate the secret: it must therefore 
be to Paris that he resorts.” 

The first inspector of gendarmerie 
received this report, and immediatel 
carried it himself to the First Consul, 
instead of remitting it into the hands 
of M. Réal, who was entrusted with 
the allair, The latter also set out for 
Malmaison Shortly aftér: he was asked 
how it was possible that the police 
Should remain ignotant of what was 
Passing at Ettenheim. ‘I am waiting 
(said M, Réal,) the return of an officer 
ol gendarmerve, who has been dis- 
Patched to the spot, and authorised to 
report to me what is passing there.” 

Here is this report (replied the First 

nsul): it is through him, and by 
ree of the prefect of Strasbourg 
that Shée, uncle of the Duke of Feltre,) 

at T am" just made acquainted with 
“ery thing concerning the Due 
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d’Enghein ; but this state of things 
shall not last long: J have given orders’ 
to carry him off by force, with all bis 
papers: this exceeds pleasantry. It 
would be rather too absurd for the 
emigrants to be suffered te come from 
Eitenheim to organize a plot of 
assassination against me, and that 
they should think themselves in secu- 
rity because they are on a foreign 
territory.” 

Some officious advisers had made 
the following calculation to the First 
Consul. Sixty hours to come from 
Ettenheim to Paris, passing by the 
farry-boat of Rhinau; sixty hours to 
return, making five days; and five 
days to remain at Paris, making in all 
the ten days of absence of the officer 
of gendarmerie, and the ten or twelve 
days’ distance indicated from one visit 
to the other by the agents of Georges. 
This calculation might easily have been 
refuted ; for it would have required, to 
admit it, that the Duc d’Engheim 
should set out from Ettenheim almost 
as soon as he arrived there. But, 
when once prepossessed of an opinion, 
it is seldom that men submit to a 
reasonable objection. It has ‘been 
since confirmed to me, that, immedi- 
ately after the departure of the officer 
of gendarmerie, the First Consal held 
a Privy Council; at the termination of 
which the Minister of War gave 
orders to the colonel of the Horse 
Grenadiers to repair to Neuf-Brisach ; 
to have an interview with the gendar- 
merie which would be placed at his 
disposal; to take from the garrison 
the number of men that he might 
think necessary; to pass the Rhine, 
and proceed rapidly to Kttenheims 
carry off the Duc d’Enghein by main 
force, and send him to Paris, together 
with all his papers. 

A great value was attached to these 
papers, from the recollection of the 
transactions which had formerly taken 
place between the Prince de Condé, 
Pichegru, and several officers of his 
army; and, as General Moreau was 
implicated in that affair, the idea pre- 
sented itself, that the authors of the 
project would have endeavoured to 
recommence by Moreau what had 
formerly been attempted by Pichegru. 
Now, there were not in that part of 
the frontiers less than ten regiments 
of cuirassiers; and two regiments of 
carabineers, which had served in the 
last affair under. Moreau, were also 


assembled there. The 
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Polignag and De Riviere. He habi- 
tually closetted himself with Georges, 
and both were always together by 
themselves. These confessions ex- 
cited peculiar attention. Who could 
this mysterious personage be? It was 
a man of no ordinary rank; so nruch 
respect could only be paid to one of 
high distinction. Imagination then 
played her part. Georges was sup- 
plied with considerable sums, together 
with all those who had been disem- 
barked in the same manner by Capt. 
Wright. This circumstance _ sufli- 
ciently proved that the enterprise was 
projected ina high qnarter. To this 
were joined the depositions of some 
of Georges’ subordinates, who related 
what had been said to them on deli- 
vering the poignards which were found 
upon them. The revolution might, in 
truth, have profited by the blow in- 
tended to be struck by Georges; but 
it was evident that it was not to the 
advantage of the republic that the 
conspiracy had been formed. The 
house of Bourbon naturally presented 
itself to every mind. It was conjec- 
tured, therefore, that the mysterious 
personage of whom they were in 
search could only be one of those who 
were particularly interested in the 
success of the project. It was told 
the First Consul; and the latter 
thought within himself, that it was not 
probable such an enterprise could be 
undertaken without having on the 
spot a prince of the family, who could 
rally every one aroand bim as soon as 
the blow should be struck. This rea- 
soning was strengthened by the obser- 


vation, that it was at the house of 


Georges alone, and not at General 
Moreau’s, that this mysterious person- 
age had been seen. 

The names of the princes of the 
house ef Bourbon were then called 
over. It could not be Monsicur the 
Count d’Artois: his age was opposed 
to the idea. “It could not be the Duc 
de Berri: the people connected with 

eorges knew him personally, and 
they affirmed he was not the man. 
The idea could not for a moment be 
entertained of the Duc d’Angoukme : 
bre was at Mittau, along with the king. 
Fhe Duc de Bourbon was in London, 
and his description could not corres- 
pond with that of the enknown per- 
Sonage. The mind then naturally 
rested on the Duc d’Enghein: his evil 
gentus seemed to have collected a 
plass of circumstances and conjecturcs 

“En 


Se 
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‘was concluded from this, that, 


Dee. 
which were destined to aan 
him. He was then residing jn la 
states of Baden, near the Rhine, 7 
details given respecting the mysterion 
stranger were snfliciently applicabj 
to his person; his courage and deter. 
mined character rendered him fit for g 
decisive and perilous enterprise, 

It _may be proper te Observe, that 
at this epoch the ramifications of the 
police were not extended beyond the 
frontiers: it was solely through the 
medium of the Minister of Forei 
Affairs (Talleyrand,) that the govern. 
ment received all the information 
which came from abroad, 

The confession of the two subordj- 
nates of Georges, and the conjectures 
which were afloat, on which the mind 
rested for want of more ample infor. 
mation, were communicated to the 
First Consul. He immediately dis. 
patched an envoy to the spot, to ascer- 
tain what had been the pursuits of the 
Duc d’Enghein for the previous six 
months. The Counsellor of State 
(Réal,) being charged with this affair, 
he accordingly lost no time, but 
repaired himself to the first inspector- 
general of the gendarmerie (General 
Moncey), traced before him the route 
which the envoy ought to pursue, ant 
declared to him that the First Consul 
desired that he might depart forthwith. 
The general immediately chose att 
officer of his department, communt 
cated to him the instructions which he 
lad just received, and desired him to 
repair to the spot. This man was not 
without capacity, but his imagination 
exercised over his mind more sway 
than reason. Thus all of a sudden le 
was seized with the idea that the Duc 
d’Enghein must infallibly be the per 
sonage sought after, and busied him 
self much more with the importance 
of his mission and his instructions, 
than with the researches which be 
ought to have made 

He set out with all speed, and, % 
after, arrived at Strasbourg ; there A 
learned that the Duc d’Enghein =e 
almost every week to wage 
that city. This wis a fact which : 
afterwards confirnied to me by 4 Pe ‘ 
son attached to the duke at tho ae 
of his being forcibly carried away ig 
was even added, that he had woe J 
far as Paris under’ the governme” 
the Directory, and at the time 
Bernadotte was Minister of ben he 


exposed himself to such great {rellt 
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a love of theatricals, he would 
pot be afraid for interests of a much 
more important kind. Full of his first 
ideas, the officer repaired to Etten- 
beim from Strasbourg ; observed, ques- 
ioned, and concluded from every 
thing that he saw, and from all that he 
yard, that the confederacy of the 
Duc d’Enghein with Georges was a 
fact sufliciently proved. 

The prince lived in the simplest 
manner possible; the emigrants, who 
were collected together in the envi- 
rons of Offenbourg, were in the habit 
of paying their respects to him; he 
received them at his table, and per- 
haps gave them some pecuniary assis- 
tice; the exercise of hunting, a 
tender connexion with a French lady, 
whe shared his exile,—these were alf 
hispleasures. If he went a-hunting,. 
he passed several days in that diver- 
sion; a circumstance -of easy belief, 
when one is attached to this kind of 
amusement, and is acquainted with 
ihe mountains of the Black Forest. 
But the agent sent to reconnoitre 
viewed these things in quite another 
manner: he was incapable of compre- 
hending that the absence of the prince, 
when disengaged from hunting, was 
the consequence of his respect for the 
object of his affections. He hastened 
therefore te make out his report, and 
{o repair to Paris. “'The Due 
D'Enghein leads (said he,) a myste- 
tious life; he receives a great number 
of emigrants, whe come from Offen- 
bourg to meet at his house; he is fre- 
quently absent eight, ten, and twelve, 
(ays, without any one being able to 
penetrate the secret: it must therefore 
be to Paris that he resorts.” 

lhe first inspector of gendarmerie 
received this report, and immediately 
carried it himself to the First Consul, 
lastead of remitting it into the hands 
: M. Réal, who was entrusted with 
~d her rhe latter also set out for 
ae shortly aftér: he was asked 
aia was possible that the police 
_ 4 Téemaln ignotant of what was 
ere: at Ettenheim. “Iam waiting 
rs a Réal,) the return of an officer 
pelhet who has been dis- 
nad e to the spot, and authorised to 
“Hone me what is passing there.” 

Cre is this report (replied the First 


ronsul) it is through him, and by 
Os of the prefect of Strasbourg 
(M. Shée 


» uncle of the Duke of Feltre,) 
oi am" jusi made acquainted with 
y thing concerning the Due 
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d’Enghein ; but this state of things 
shall not last long: J have given orders’ 
to carry him off by force, with all bis 
papers: this exceeds pleasantry. It 
would be rather too absurd for the 
emigrants to be suffered te come from 
Ettenheim to organize a plot of 
assassination against mre, and that 
they should think themselves in secu- 
rity because they are on a foreign 
territory.” 

Some officious advisers had made 
the following calculation to the First 
Consul. Sixty hours to come from 
Ettenheim to Paris, passing by the 
farry-boat of Rhinau; sixty hours to 
return, making five days; and five 
days to remain at Paris, making in all 
the ten days of absence of the officer 
of gendarmerie, and the ten or twelve 
days’ distance indicated from one visit 
to the other by the agents of Georges. 
This calculation might easily have been 
refuted; for it would have required, to 
admit it, that the Duc d’Engheim 
should set out from Ettenheim almost 
as soon as he arrived there. But, 
when once prepossessed of an opinion, 
it is seldom that men submit to a 
reasonable objection. It has ‘been 
since confirmed to me, that, immedi- 
ately after the departure of the officer 
of gendarmerie, the First Consal held 
a Privy Council; at the termination of 
which the Minister of War gave 
orders to the colonel of the Horse 
Grenadiers to repair to Neuf-Brisach ; 
to have an interview with the gendar- 
merie which would be placed at his 
disposal; to take from the garrison 
the number of men that he might 
think necessary; to. pass the Rhine, 
and proceed rapidly to Ettenheims 
carry off the Duc d’Enghein by main 
force, and send him to Paris, together 
with all his papers. 

A great value was attached to these 
papers, from the recollection of the 
transactions which had formerly taken 
place between the Prince de Condé, 
Pichegru, and several officers of his 
army; and, as General Moreau was 
implicated in that affair, the idea pre- 
sented itself, that the authors of the 
project would bave endeavoured to 
recommence by Moreau what had 
formerly been attempted by Pichegru. 
Now, there were not in that part of 
the frontiers less than ten regiments 
of cuirassiers; and two regiments of 
carabineers, which had served in the 
last affair under. Moreau, were also 
assembled there, 

The 
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The colonel of grenadiers departed 
on his mission, and punctually obeyed 
his orders; but there was an obstacle 
likely to occur, which it was necessary 
to foresee. It was well known that 
the Duc d’Enghein was the chief of 
the party, and that the emigrants 
assembled round Offenbourg composed 
a troop quite ready to serve under his 
orders. It might then happen, that the 
colonel should meet with resistance, 
and remain himself a prisoner. In 
this case, the court of Baden would no 
doubt interpose, and it would then be 
necessary to deny the enterprise; an 
idea which the character of the officer 
would not permit, or, rather, it would 
be necessary to abandon him to his 
fate, and thus in every way fail in the 
object in view. In order to obviate 
this inconyenience, a letter was put 
into the hands of an aide-de-camp of 
the First Consul, for the Margrave 
of Baden ; in which, in case of neces- 
sity, there was a justification of the 
apparent hostility which was about to 
be committed: but, every thing having 
succeeded as was wished, the Ictter 
was not delivered ; and this aide-de- 
camp remained at Strasbourg, and in 
the environs. The Margrave com- 
plained to the Tuileries of the out- 
rage, through his minister at Paris; 
but the only satisfaction given him, 
was an order to remove immediately 
from his territory that assembly of 
emigrants, which had re-appeared on 
the borders of the Rhine,—no matter 
under what pretence they remained 
there. The court of Baden obeyed, 
and there was no longer any question 
as to the carrying off the Duc 
d’Enghein. 

The prince was brought to Stras- 
bourg; the telegraph announced his 
departure from that city ; he was from 
thence transferred to Paris. The co- 
lonel of grenadiers and the aide-de- 
camp of the Virst Consul arrived sepa- 
rately, and not with the escort, as has 
been said. { had then just arrived 
from a mission which had lasted 
nearly two months, and during which 
I had learned the arrest of General 
Moreau, Georges, and Pichegru. I 
was then residing at the house of M. 
Beugnot, at that time prefect of 
Rouen, when the public newspapers 
rendered an account of it, as well as 
the day in which the orders were sent 
to carry off the Due d’Enghein. My 
mission in Normandy had two olgcets; 


one relative to tl [Dee 
1€ . 
flotillas, which were ae “on the 
the coast, from the mouth of the Sei 
as far as Boulogne; the other toon 
serve if fresh landings of troops W 
still clandestinely effected, from ~ 
ville as far as Havre; and J had orders 
to send to Paris all those who had 
been in any way parties thereto, 

I departed from Paris the day fol. 
lowing the first confessions of the wan 
who made known the existence of the 
plot. Had my journey eccupied two 
days more, I should have nothing to 
say at this period of time respecti 
the death of the prince; and it would 
be absurd to suppose that it depended 
on my return, Until that period | 
was a complete stranger to every thing 
which had taken place; when, being 
on service at Malmaison, [ was one 
day suddenly called into the cabinetof 
the First Consul, who handed to mea 
sealed letter, with an order to carry 
it directly to General Murat, governor 
of Paris. I departed on horseback, 
and arrived at the governor's house 
about six o’clock, where I encountered 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs (Tal- 
leyrand), who was then going out at 
the gate. AsI had seen him thesame 
morning at Malmaison, and knowing 
that General Murat was so unwell as 
to be obliged to keep his apartment, 
I did not stop to consider that this 
late hour was not the accustomed 
hour of the minister, but placed this 
visit to the account of the invalid. 

The general took the letter,—read 
it,—and told me that orders would 
immediately be communicated to me 
touching those which 1 had just depo- 
sited in his hands. I here.declare, in 
all the sincerity of my heart, and under 
the guarantee oi military ewe 
I was entirely ignorant that these 
orders related to the Duc d ie 
that [had in no way any knew - 
of his having been forcibly gat! his 
from beyond the Rhine, nor and 6 
arrival at Paris. I bad - > ‘ 

. : 
single word respecting temo 


chamber. On leaving 
the firm persuasion th 
turn there immediately after aul 
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‘Hod my mission. ‘The words alone 
Sener Murat directed my thoughts 

objects. : 

gr an order to take under 
wy command a brigade of infantry, 
which occupied the extremities of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, and which was 
jo assemble at Vincennes at ten 
glock at night. As my Iegion 
of gendarmerie was in the vicinity of 
this corps (it occupied the Arsenal), I 
was directed to observe that no endea- 
yours were used to alieimate it from its 
duties; when I say myself, I mean the 
legion under my orders ; for I was the 
most frequently absent. The disco- 
very of the conspiracy of Georges, in 
which Moreau was found compro- 
mised, excited the solicitude of govern- 
menteven in the most trifling affair. 
The picked gendarmerie of which f 
was the colonel did not yet form part 
of the guard; it belonged to the garri- 
son of Paris, and was composed of a 
small battalion and four squadrons of 
cavalry, chosen out of the entire corps 
of gendarmerie. It had received an 
order from the governor of Paris to 
send the infantry belonging to its body, 
aud a strong detachment of cavalry, to 
occupy the garrison of Vincennes; 
and a duplicate of this order was for- 
warded to me. 

About eight o’clock in the evening, 
I repaired myself to the spot, in order 
loassemble the brigade. it consisted 
ofnearly 600 men; the greater part 
lad been serjeants and serjeant-majors 
in the army: I was attached to them in 
such a manner as was due from a 
colonel to a brave regiment, and I 
enjoyed no greater pleasure than when 

4 an opportunity of doing them 
service. The marks of their attach- 
ent for my person have in a great 
iicasure Supported me against all the 
malice to which a command exposed 
ne, which was the object of so much 
jealousy. & had communicated to 
them all the zeal with’which I felt 
uyself animated; and { must say, in 

c face of the world, that I never 
ie a single individual amongst them 
whom any one would have dared to 
en a mission of an equivocal na- 
seen Was occupied, then, in dis- 
aig of this corps and the gendar- 
Mo _ all the outlets of the piace, 
Militar perceived the members of the 

ee Commission arrive. Up to 

ecu moment of my learning at 
ad thes that the Due d’Enghein 
arrived there from Strasbourg, at 
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four o’clock in the afiernoon, under 
an escort of gendarmerie, I tirmly be- 
lieved that he had been found in a 
lurking-place in Paris, as were the 
companions of Georges, so little did I 
recollect of what had transpired from 
the telegraphic dispatch. it was im- 
possible that these circumsfances 
should not excite in my breast a lively 
curiosity. I was impatient to know 
the details of so extraordinary an 
affair. A Conmission might easily 
have been formed of fiery hot-headed 
individuals; but this one was com- 
posed of various colonels, whose regi- 
ments furmed the garrison of Paris, 
and the commandant of the place na- 
turally became the chief, This Commis- 
sion knew not one word of the confes- 
sions made by the confederates of 
Georges respecting the mysterious 
personage ; it had nothing in the world 
to go upon but the report of the 
officer of gendarmerie scent to Etten- 
heim, and the ducuments sent by M, 
Shée, the prefect. ‘The men whocom- 
posed it were uot of exaggerated opi- 
nions; they were, like the rest of 
France, indignant at a project, the 
object of which was the assassination 
of the First Consul: they were per- 
suaded, as every one was, that Georges 
only acted under the direction Of a 
prince who was interested in the suc- 
cess of the enterprise, and who must 
either be at Paris, or be ready to repair 
thither when his presence became ne- 
cessary. ‘They thought of no one but 
the Duc d’Enghein, who, from his 
position, could take a lead in this affair. 
Such were the colours under which it 
was represented. 

The Commission assembled in the 
great hail of that part which is occu- 
pied by the castle; its sitting was m 
no Way mysterious, as has been said 
in several pamphlets; it had been 
convoked, not merely by order of the 
First Consul, but by a decree of go- 
vernment, countersigned by the Secre- 
tary of State, and addressed to ‘the 
governor of Paris, who handed it over 
to the President. Each of the mem- 
bers who composed it had reeeived 
his nominatiop separately, before re- 
pairing to Vintennes, and that without 
having communicated t> any one in- 
dividual; fur the time which would 
have been physically necessary, in 
order to maké some attempts at cor- 
rupting them, was not afforded, even 
presuming for a moment that their 
personal characters were ee 
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to repulse alt attempts of that nature. 
The dvors of the hall were open, and 
free of access, to all those who might 
be able to repair thither at that. hour. 
There were even such a number of 
people assembled, as to render it difli- 
cult for me, being arrived among the 
last, to force my way behind the seat 
of the President, where Ll succeeded in 
stationing myself; for I was extremely 
anxious to hear the debates of this 
process. . 

1 arrived too late to witness the 
entrance of the Prince. ‘The discus- 
sion had already commenced, and was 
carried On in a very animated tone. 
The Due dEnghein repelled with 
indignation the imputations which 
were alleged against him of partici- 
pating in an attempt at assassination; 
and, from what | learned on the spot, 
he had just confessed, that he never 
had any other intention of entering 
I’rance but sword in hand. IT'rom the 
warmth which he displayed in speak- 
ing to his judges, it was easy to per- 
ceive that he was in no manner of 
doubt but that this proces: would have 
a favourable termination. ‘The Com- 
mission allowed him to speak as long 
as he thought proper; and, when he 
had finished, they observed to him, 
that he was cither unacquainted -with 
the serious nature of his situation, or 
wished to decline replying to the ques- 
tions put to him; that he confined his 
statement to bis high birth, and the 
glory of. his ancestors ; but that he 
would better serve his cause by adopt- 
ing another system of defence. They 
added, that they had no desire to take 
advantage of his situation; but that it 
was hnpossible that he could be so 
completcly ignorant, as he said he was, 
ef what was passing in France, when 
not only the place where he resided, 
but France and all Europe, were 
awaiting the issue; that he would 
never succeed in causing it to be be- 
lieved, that he was indifferent to events 
of which all the consequences were to 
be in his favour; that there was in that 
too much uulikelihood for them not to 
remark it to him; and that they begged 
him to reflect upon the matter, as it 
might become very serivts. 

The Duc d’Enghein, after a mo- 
ments pause, replicd, in a grave tone: 
—* Sir, I understand you perfectly : 
bly intention was not to remain indif- 
lerent to the situation of aflairs. I had 
solicited from the government of 
England. permission to enter into her 
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service in the army; and Snark 
was, “mes my mr oo ae wply 
complied with, but that I mj Men 
on the borders of the hie a 


should immediately havea 
ed me; and I was awaiting the mee 


Sir, I have nothing more to commun). 
eate to you.” Such was exactly th 
reply of the prince. I wrote it dove 
on tne spot, and cite it at this moment 
from memory; but it was so deeply 
engraven there, that 1 do not believe } 
have forgotten a single syllable, Bo. 
sides, it ought to be found among the 
papers belonging to the process ; and, 
if it is not there, it must have beep 
clandestinely cariied off.* : 
These last words decided the fate 
of the Duc d’Enghein. He had pre. 
viously spoken of pecuniary assistance 
which he had received from the ‘cout 
of London: this was a pension granted 
to him by the English government; 
but he had expressed himself in such 
a manner, as to make it be believed 
that, instead of a regular maintenance, 
it might be a sum of money destined, 
like that which Georges received, to 
pay the expenses of the conspiracy; 
and, none of his jadges knowing the 
state of his finances, this peculiarity 
only added: te the suspicions which 
were excited against him, A sort of 
fatality was the constant attendant of 
this unfortunate prince. 
The Commission, thinking itself 
sufliciently informed, closed the dis- 
cussion, and caused the hall to be 
cleared, in order to deliberate in pr- 
vate. I retired with the officers of my 
corps, who, like myself, had been pre- 
sent at the sitting, and went to rejom 
the troops which were stationed on the 
esplanade of the castle. The Commis 
sion deliberated for a long time : it was 


not until two. hours after the hall we 


—_— | 





hin 


* During my ministry, I ascertained 
the fact, wr na individuals had secretly 
Withdrawn, from the arehives of the Pe 
lace of Justice, the papers constitullng 
the criminal process on which they 
dared to condemn the Queen of aaah 
and I also perfectly well know, that 
the first days of the restoration, in 19) > 
one of the secretaries of Talleyrand ~ 
indefatigable in making researches pte 
archives under the gallery of the Mu 
I had this fact from him who receiv 
order to allow him to enter. 
thing occurred at the Depot of War, for 
the acts of the process instituted 
the Duc d@’ Engheiu. 








mn d, that the judgment was 
e at the judg 

ben o'The officer who commanded 
the infantry* of my legion came to in- 
form me, with the deepest emotion, 
that a piqaet was demanded of him, 
for the parpose of putting the sentence 
of the Military Commission into exe- 
cation. “Give it, then, replied L[. 
“But where (said the officer) ought 
{ to place it?” “* Iu a spot where 
there can be no danger of wounding 
any passers by;” for already the inha- 
bitants of the populous environs of 
Paris were on their way to the different 
markets. After having carefully exa- 
mined the spot, the officer chose the 
ditch, as the surest place to wound no 
one; he had no other motive of prefer- 
ence. The Duc d'Enghein was con- 
dacted to it by the staircase of the 
entrance-tower on the side of the park: 
there he heard his sentence pro- 
nounced, which was speedily put in 
foree.t ) 

‘Vhat trials does Fortune sometimes 
reserve for us, whether they be en- 
countered in the act of commanding, 
or in obeying! 1 have now related 
every thing which took place respect- 
ing this fatal event, and have not con- 
cealed a single word concerning the 
part which was assigned me. A hun- 
dred witnesses can attest what I have 
just stated; after a lapse of only nine- 
teen years, death has not swept them 
allaway. Let all those, therefore, who 
are now living speak out, and accuse 
he publicly, if l deserve to be accused; 
let them declare if I have done more 
than what I have stated in the pre- 
ceding pages. Nevertheless, my ene- 
ies are pleased to throw out the most 
odious insinuations against me; théy 
have pointed me out to the public 
Vengeance, which I have never in apy 
oe occasion merited; they have im- 
puted to me acts which I could not 
possibly commit, even had I been dis- 
posed, but to which my character, 
Which itis sought to calumniate, would 
ae been invincibly opposed. It can 
ns be men capable of committing 
eh han themselves who are so vile 

{0 impute them to others. Let us 
‘Xamine these slanders. 
OO etinie, 





* I believe it was M. De since 
killed at the battle of Wagram. - 
etween the sentence and the execn- 
~ m ditch had been dug; this gave rise 
€ unfounded report, that it had 


donncedt before the judgment was pro- 


tion, 
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Thave been accused with having 
attached a lanteru to the breast of the 
Duc WEnghien; and some wretches 
have circulated the report, as absurd 
as it is execrable, that I had madea 
trophy of his spoils, that I had seized 
upon his watch, and took a pleasure 
in displaying it. I shall now reply to 
these perfidious imputations, and [ 
shall do so by interrogating my ac- 
cusers, At what epoch, in what 
mouth, and on what day, did the judg- 
ment of the Duc d’Enghien take 
place? In 1804, in the month of 
March, and the 2lst of that month. 
At what hour did the execution of this 
fatal judgment take place? At six 
o'clock in the morning: this fact is 
attested by the most unexceptionable 
testimony. At what hour does the 
sun rise at this season? At six 
o’clock. Now mark! would it require 
at the hour of sun-rise, in the open air, 
a lantern, in order to perceive a man 
at the distance of six paces? (not that 


‘the sun was clear and serene, fora 


small rain had fallen the previous 
night, which occasioned a slig't mist 
to retard its appearance.) Besides, 
was I seen-in the ditch? was that my 
place? was I not at the head of my 
troops, on the esplanade, where stands 
at present the polygon of artillery? 
Could I, when the prince was struck, 
take a share in his spoils, seize upon 
his watch, or any other object?) Was 
ever such an indignity impnted toa 
superior officer ?; How couid the very 
idea of such an act ever present itself 
to my mind? But the following fact 
will answer every purpose, as far as 
concerns the honour of the gendarmes 
as wellas my own: the body of the 
Due d’Enghien has since becn disin- 
terred; a proces-verbal has been taken 
of the circumstance, which states, that 
the:e were found upon his body the 
broken remains of his watch, and the 
jewels attached to the chain; thus, far 
from any one having disgraced him- 
self by so base an act, the picquet of 
gendarmes performed only its duty. 
What can be replied to such facts as 
these? Butthe following are fresh de- 
tails:—Having arrived at Vincennes, 
the Duc d’Enghien was entrusted to 
the custody of an officer of picked 
gendarmerie, named Noirot; this 
officer had formerly served in the 
Royal-Navarre regiment of cavalry, 
the colonel of which was at that time 
the Comte de Crussol, with whom the 
Duc  d’Enghien had formerly been 
, litiinatie. 
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infimate. M. Noirot reiated to the 
prince some circumstances which 
nearly concerned him ; the result was, 
that the prince placed the greatest 
confidence in him; he begged him 
never to quit him; and, when he was 
reaily to die, he charged him to remit 
into the hands of Madame de R *** R. 
some rings, and other marks of ten- 
derness. This officer came the follow- 
ing day to consult me, and requested 
my permissicn to comply with that 
request, which of ccurse I readily 
granted. M. Noirot, I believe, still 
lives; he enjoys the esteem and consi- 
deration of all those who know him; 
he can say with truth whether any 
cruel hand attached a lantern to the 
breast of the Duc d Enghien, or if any 
one carried away his watch, or indeed 
any portion of his spoils. He would 
not have been suffered to do su, neither 
would any of the officers present at 
this cruel moment. 

What have not the enemies of 
France imagined in order to render 
this event odious! They have said, 
that the prince had solicited, in his last 
moments, the consolations of religion, 
but that they were denied him: this is 
a circumstance of which I had no 
knowledge whatever. Noperson what- 
soever ever spoke to me on the subject; 
but, even if it were true, it was not to 
me that the request ought to have been 
made; I had no power either to grant 
or to refuse. I repeat, therefore, let 
each take to himself the part which 
was allotted to him: I have detailed 
what was mine. If the prince had 
invoked the succours of religion, the 
proper authorities were bound to have 
granted the request. I merely know, 
that, at that epoch, ecclesiastics were 
very rare to be met with, and it would 
probably have been impossible to have 
found a priest at Vincennes, or in the 
neighbourhood of that place. 

t have seen in the army several of 
the judges of the Duc d’Enghien; all 
of them have informed me, that his 
own confessions were his ruin; that, 
without them, they never would have 
been able to have fonnd in the papers 
which were remitted to them suflicient 
means to justify his condemnation. 
The captain- who reported the pro- 
ceedings has frequently written to me 
since that melancholy event in the 
following terms: “Could it in any 
way depend on myself, { would sooner 
be found ina hundred successive bat- 
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thes, than be present at single j; 
ment !” c " Judy. 


[I was commandant of the troops 
whose presence was thought neces. 


sary at Vincennes at that per 
was a piquet of that cor ich 
charged with the exeoutin aie ed 
tence; this is the whole that can be 
alleged both against that and 
myself. Let those who would impute 
that as a crime to me say in what man. 
ner I could have acted in order to 
have saved the Duc d’Enghien; thatis 
to say, admitting that I ever enter. 
tained this idea, it would have been 
necessary to cause a revolt among the 
troops, and turn them from their daty; 
a step which, according to all probabi. 
lity, would have been the cause of my 
immediate execution, without bei 
able to save the Duc d’Enghien. | 
appeal to the military of every coun- 
try. But did this piquet act without 


proper orders? Was not the sentence — 


rendered by atribunal? Did it belong 
to me to examine the incompetence of 
the tribunal and the validity of the 
sentence? Military commissions are 
tribunals recognized by the laws. 
There is not a single government in 
Europe who would not punish inan 
exemplary manner any officer who 
should constitute himself a judge over 
his judges. The responsibility never 
reaches him who executes, but the 
man who ordains. I acted no other 
part than what would have been done 
by any officer whatever in similar cit- 
cumstances. Have we not Wi 
in 1815, Marshal Moncey ‘sent as 8 
prisoner to the castle of Ham, for 
haviag refused to preside at the Coun- 
cilof War by which it was endeavot 
Marshal Ney should be tried? When 
the highest sentence of the law was 
passed on the marshal, if the governor 
of Paris had refused to furnish — 
piquet for the execution of the Jucg- 
ment, would he not himself tr 
incurred the punishment prescrit” 
by the laws? Marshal Ney had nu 
merous partisans in the army; J° 
notwithstanding, i “yer 
ever made the slightest re 
this subject to the Viscount Roc 
chouart, the Governor of ‘Paris: the 
us not swerve from principles ; for . 
day in which the armed force ‘ial 
country shall deliberate, will be 
to the security of the state. Giiet 
After the execution of fa bre shit 
I dismissed the. troops vasermics 
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to Paris: 


and their respective canton- 
s to myself, I again returned 
I had just approached the 
barrier when I met M. Réal, who was 
ding towards Vincennes in the 
procee . 
me of Counsellor of State. I 
stopped him, to inquire whither he was 
going ? “To Vincennes,” replied he; 
“J received last night an order from 
the First Consul to proceed thither in 
order to interrogate the Duc d’Eng- 
bien.” I then related to him the me- 
lancholy event of the morning, and he 
appeared to me as astonished at what 
[told him as I was confounded at the 
orders which he had received. I then 
began to reflect on the whole of this 
mysterious affair; the rencounter with 
Talleyrand, the Minister of Foreign 
Afiairs, at the hotel of General Murat, 
immediately recurred to me; and [I 
began, for the first time, to doubt, whe- 
ther the death of the Duc d’Enghien 
was the work of the First Consul. M. 
Réal returned back to Paris; and I 
went direct to Malmaison, to render 
an account to the First Consul of what 
I had seen: I arrived at cleven 
o'clock, 

The First Consul could not con- 
ceive how the Commission could have 
caused sentence to be executed upon 
the Duke before the arrival of the 
Counsellor Réal; he regarded me with 
the eyes of a lynx, and then repeated 
the following memorable words :-— 
“There is in this affair something which 
leaunotcomprebend. “That the Com- 
mission should have pronounced sen- 
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tence on the confession of the Duc 
d’Enghien does not so much surprise 
me; but it appears certain, that they 
received this confession only at the 
commencement of the trial, and sen- 
tence ought not to have been passed 
until after M. Réal had interrogated 
him on a point which it was important 
for me to have cleared up.” And he 
again repeated,—* There is in all this 
something which I am unable to 
fathom; here is a crime perpetrated 
which leads to nothing, and which 
will tend only to render me odious in 
the eyes of all Europe !” 

*,* General Hullin, president of the 
Council of War, lias since published a Nar- 
rative of his knowledge of the affair. He 
describes the hurried manner in which he 
and his brother officers were madc par- 
ties, and alleges, that the pertinacity of 
the prince Jed to his conviction, that the 
court referred the sentence to Napoleon, 
and that he and his brother officers were 
overwhelmed with horror on hearing the 
execution, even while they were leaving 
the castle, Inshort, he points at Savary as 
the contriver of the whole. At any rate, 
the culpability seems to lie between 
Murat, Governor of Paris, Savary, and 
Talleyrand; and the two last under the 
Bourbons are recriminating on one ano- 
ther. In our next, we hope to obtain 
Talleyrand’s replication. ‘The discussion 


proves, by every circumstance, that the » 


First Consul was no party ; and that some 
crooked policy, or a hupe of gratifying 
him, led to the sudden catastrophe. 
Legitimacy has however taken vengeance 
in the recent murdex of Riego, which does 
not admit of similar exculpation. 
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The late ALY X ANDER STEPHENS, Esq. of Park House, Chelsea, devoted an active and 
well-spent life in collecting Anecdotes of his contemporaries, and generally entered ina 
bok the collections of the passing day ;—these collections we have purchased, and propose to 
Present a selection from them to our readers, As Editor of the Annual Obituary, and many 
wher biographical works, the Author may probably have incorporated some of these scraps; 

wt the greater part are unpublished, and stand alone as cabinet-piclures of men and 
mdaners, worthy oF a place in a literary miscellany, 
eo 


____ BONAPARTE. 
Te Bishops of France felt it their 
duty to cousecrate, in a secular 

and solemn manner, the 15th of Au- 
athe day remarkable for being the 
urti-day of the Emperor Napoleon, 
we. ~« Ass of his nomination to the 
tin Sulp for life, for beiug that of the 
” ure of the Concordat, and that 
msuished in the church as being 
MONTHLY Mag. No. 389. 


the day of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

The following is an extract from the 
mandate issued by the Bishop of 
Quimper upon this occasion :—“* God 
said to the revolution, as he formerly 
did to the sea, Usque hue venies ; eon- 
fringes tumentes fluctos tuos. He spoke, 
and we immediately saw both the 


blasphemy which accused his power, 
3 and 
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and the wickedness which doubted his 
justice, cease. From the extremities 
of the earth arrived a man, strong 
enough singly to conquer a revolu- 
tion which had conquered all the 
world. It had beaten down the 
powers of the age, and the great men 
of all nations ; but, at the presence of 
this hero, it was itscif subdued—A 
Domino factum est istud,” &e. 
NOBLE BLOOD ANALYZED. 

A Prussian nobleman, of a very 
ancient family, having been over- 
turned while driving to the lectures of 
his friend Klaproth, he conceived the 
idea of turning this accident to the 
advantage of his favourite art. Ac- 
cordingly, as he and his coachman had 
been both overset, and both bled, he 
carried the separate porringers to the 
laboratory of the professor, who, after 
various experiments, proved that the 
quantity of water was far greater, and 
the contents» consequently poorer, in 
his own, than in his coachman’s blood! 

LORD HALLIFAX. 

This nobleman took part with the 
Duke of York ia the affair of the 
exclusion; and on Nov. 17, 1680, op- 
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accosted with the grateful ty 
of ‘‘ My brother Whig!” is Re 
Highness was then a subject: Mew 
continues one, and is still a Whig, ¢. 
PIERRE BAYLF, 
_ His “ Historical and Critical Die 

tionary” was the only work Which he 
published in his own name, j 

author, who had been well acquainted 
with the evils of persecution, became 
an excellent and useful advocate of 
toleration. Exiled from his country 
in consequence of the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, he was invited tg 
Rotterdam as a Professor of Philo. 
sophy. fle was deprived of his chair, 
however, by the influence of M. Jurieu, 
a Protestant minister, and, like hin. 
self, an exile. Bayle had combated 
his predictions, which misled many, 
and gaye rise to some’ excesses, lt 
was then that, enjoying all the leisurea 
man of letters could desire, he under. 
took the writing of his Dictionary. 
This gained him much popularity with 
all who were favourable to the pro- 
gress of civil and religious liberty, 
Well informed on all public and poli- 
tical topics, he contended, with ad- 


posed Shaftesbury, with whom he had 
hitberio acted. ‘“‘ It was matter of sur- 
prise, (observes a member of the 


vantage and success, against those 
sentiments which he deemed adverse 
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House of Commons,) that Lord H. 
should appear at the head of an oppo- 
sition to Lord S. when they were’ both 
wont to draw together; but the busi- 
ness in agitation was against the Lord 
Hallifax’s judgment, and therefore he 
opposed it with vigour; and, being a 
man of the clearest head, firmest wit, 
and fairest eloquence, he made so 
powerful a defence, that be alone, as 
all confessed, influenced, the House, 
and persuaded them to throw out the 
Bill.’ Charles soon after made 
him Lord Privy Seal ; and, in reply to 
an address of the Commons, to set 
him aside, replied, ‘that he could 
not part with him unless he had done 
something contrary to law; in which 
case, he was willing that he should be 
prosecuted and punished.” It was far 
otherwise with James II. who, on 
coming to the throne, thrust him into 
an inferior oflice, and then dismissed 
him, 
bad GEORGE IV., 

W hile Prince of Wales, was exceed- 
ingly fond of Mr. Coke, and paid 
frequent visits to Holkham. His 
Royal Highness was accustomed to 
live an the ereatest familiarity with 
the M.P. for Norfolk, whom he usually 


Le 


to the rights of human nature. Bayle 
was the son of a Protestant minister; 
but, becoming a student in the College 
of Jesuits at Toulouse, he tured 
Catholic at the age of twenty-two: 
soon after he returned to the Reformed 
religion. He possessed excellent 
abilities, but was accused by some of 
irreligion and pyrrhonism. 
TRANSLATIONS. 
Translations are the touchstones of 
wit, and that which is true wit in one 
language will be equally som another. 
It is like mercury; which, though it 
may assume different forms, 18 not . 
in ‘any operation you can make | 
undergo. What the Italians call wl 
cetit (conceits), if translated in! 
English, would be called nonsense. 
The works of the ancients havealways 
undergone this proof. ete 
him in what. language you ioe 
always the greatest ol poets. taaila 
“Don Quixote” did not succeed es 
French than in —— ; 
reserves his true beantle 
as English: as he painted ne 
the truth and justice of his ve thes 
will be alwa;s acknowledged, } iy. 
are but rendered properly and _" ‘0 
Every translation is a copys sas » 
copy well,.a man should know paint 
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aint. When many of the gay come- 
jies or other pieces, which have the 
most reputation in France, come to be 
translated Into English, they appear 
be only tissues of trifles, agreeably 
expressed. All those very delicate 
thoughts vanish away, when you take 
hem out of the words in which they 
are dressed: the kind of wit, in which 
their merit consists, evaporates as 
soon as they touch this crucible. As 
all the lustre was owing only to the 
tarn and polish, it cannot be preserved 
in another tongue, because it is impos- 
sible to find equivalent expressions 
for all those pretty phrases that supply 
the place of thought. By this proof 
we may, in fact, know the merit of 
every author ; for true wit is the same 
inall ages and nations. We now read 
Phedrus the Roman fabulist, who 
fourished thirty-three years after the 
birth of Christ, with pleasure; and 
Fontaine’s Fables would have flourish- 
ed at Athens. Posterity, which two 
thousand years hence will know no- 
thing of Corneille but his works 
translated into a language then spoken, 
will not be able to divine what nation 
he was of, nor in what age he lived. 
Racine, admirable as he is otherwise, 
discovers himself to be a Frenchman. 
—Our Richardson painted nature, and 
will live in all ages; but not so Smol- 
let or Fielding, or the popular Scotch 
novellist,—iheir’s are local pictures, 
Which interest none but natives, and 
diein the age and country that produce 
them. 

; LOUIS XVIII. 

The following is an extract from a 
letter of the Earl of Bristol ( Bishop 
of Derry,) to Lady Hamilton, dated 
Munich, July 14, 1795:—* All this, 
however, can only tend to facilitate 
peace, but not at all to restore that 
despicable odious fa:nily the Bourbons, 
~the head of which is now at Verona, 
— we left him, eating two capons 
i (‘tis a pity the whole family are 
sin capons ) ; and, what is more, dres- 

g them himself in a superb kitchen, 
—the true chapel of a Bourbon 
prince.”—Lord Nelson’s Letters. 

ree GEORGE IIf. 
Bese king escaped thrice from 
when — The first time was 
an Sa ig Nicholson made the 
fo the € second was in his way 
see a of Peers, when. a ball 
el rough the carriage, within 
eet s-breadth of his Majesty's 

©. The Earl of Westmoreland and 
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Lord Onslow, who were in the car- 
riage, being greatly agitated, he ex- 
horted them to be composed, and 
refused to enter another vehicle. The 
third was while in the theatre ; where 
a pistol was fired by Hatfield, a mad- 
man, from the pit, and the ball en- 
tered the ceiling of the box. 
THE CAUSE OF REFORM. 

The success of every cause must 
depend on the conduct of its leaders, 
and on the unity of its partisans. 
Many persons wonder that the, re- 
formers of England, numerous as they 
are, and just and reasonable as are 
their pretensions, have made so little 
progress, compared with their exer- 
tions and numbers. But the true 
cause of their weakness arises, per- 
haps, from the lead which has been 
conferred upon, or assumed by, Sir F. 
Burdett. The baronet is a good par- 
liamentary pleader, and understands 
his cause and that of the people ; but 
he stands by himself in society,—acts 
withno one,—and isso cold, that no one 
is able to act with him. He is conse- 
quently so remote from the body of 
the people, that the cause itself may 
be compared to many animals, whose 
heads are so distant from. the body, 
that the creature, in spite of other 
advantages, becomes the prey of every 
other animal. From this cause, re- 
form has been retarded during the 
last twenty years, and will continue 
to be so, while the head and the body 
are thus dissevered. Cobbett, in his 
attacks on the baronet, was partly 
wrong and partly right. Wrong in 
his personal motives, and in his vitupe- 
ration; but right in his general policy, 
as far as it tended to loosen the depen- 
dence of the patriots on one whose 
bad habits of business have always 
baffled the success of their cause. 

THE IONIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

The object of its research was to 
find a physical element constituent of 
all things. Thales assumed water as 
the primitive element which had pro- 
duced all things. Anaximenes call- 
ed air the infinite, the life of the 
universe. Diogenes of Apollonia 
considered unity as the constituent 
principle of all things. Heraclitus 
thought every thing was the modifica- 
tion of fire, and that the human soul 
was an emanation from it. Anaxa- 
goras assumed an infinity of small 
particles as the elements of bodies. 
His disciple Archelaus became the 
master of Socrates, whose philosophy, 
however, 
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however, was morality, and which he 
explained, in its several combinations, 
in such a manner as had never ap- 
peared before. 

A LATE BISHOPRIC! 

Crujan, bishop of Man, was elevated 
to the prelacy by the late Duchess of 
Athol, and he was almost the only 
instance of a bishop who never gra- 
duated higher than a Bachelor of 
Arts. His origin was very humble,— 
his father being jailor of Omagh, in 
the county of Tyrone. Crujan had 
been in his earlier days chaplain to a 
regiment, and in the island of St. 
Lucia he married a widow, with whom 
he received a handsome fortune. At 
the time of his appointment to the 
bishopric, he was preacher and reader 
to asmall chapel in the environs of 
Liverpool. His obtaining the sce was 
the eliect of a singular circumstance : 
the Duchess of Athol was always in 
great difficulties, and, when the see 
fell vacant, she was residing in Bath. 
A Mrs. Calcraft, formerly housekeeper 
to the family, was then living in Liver- 
pool; and the duchess, conceiving 
this might be no bad place for a spe- 
culation among the clerical funds, 
applied to her old confidant to make 
due enquiry, where she might proba- 
bly light on a good chap for the epis- 
copal preferment,—one that would 
bleed freely. Mrs. C. cast her eyes 
immediately on Crujan; she knew he 
was possessed of the means, and she 
had no doubt of his inclination to ob- 
tain what St. Paul himself acknow- 
ledged, even in his time, to be a 
desirable object. Accordingly she 
gave her hints ix dimine: she tuld Mr. 
Crujan that the see was vacant,—that 
her grace the duchess had heard a 
most excellent character of him. 
Crujan bowed, and hoped her grace 
would never have any cause to alter 
her good opinion of him. ‘The parson 
had been an old soldier, (as far as be- 
ing chaplain to a regiment,) and un- 
derstood trap! ‘I have not the least 
doubt of your gratitude, Mr. Crujan, 
as well as of your moral and religious 
character,” replied Mrs. C. “Trust 
not,” answered his reverence, putting 
his hand to: his heart.—“ I knew you 
were just the man the duchess wanted, 
(rejoined the old lady); I will forth- 
with notice her of the communication 
between us; and the result will be, 
(rising from her chair in all stately 
forin,) that I may announce, doctor, 


we €: z 
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Dee. 1 
that you will be Bishop of mn Te 


doctor (as he was now . 
duated by the good dintesaae? os 
suitable acknowledgements oe 
forth. After a few more ‘meet: : 
when the parties were sy “ae 
fectly to understand one ites, 
Crujan was regularly appointed by 
her grace,—in a letter Communicated 
to her correspondent,— Bishop of Man, 
After the appointment, however, the 
duchess thought it was now time j 
consider of the quantum of remuner. 
lcon,—any direct specified engagement 
of the kind had hitherto been delicately 
avoided ; but her grace thought it as 
well to lock after the rouleaus before 
she finally fixed her seal to the Viai. 
cum. Just as Crujan, or the doctor 
so graduated, was preparing to setof 
to Bath, to pay his homage to her 
grace, the busy housekeeper made 
her appearance, and avowed her old 
mistress’s orders, “to know how far 
his gratitude would carry him?’ The 
doctor (whose countenance presented 
one of the most saturnine complexions, 
blended with a peculiar austerity of 
physiognomy, marked with the strong- 
est Roman outline,) very deliberately 
replied, ‘‘ As far as man could go, to 
express his obligations to her grace. 
He would first proceed to Bath, and 
then, if her grace had proceeded to 
London, he would lose no time in— 
‘“‘ Bless my heart, doctor, (replied the 
old lady, interrupting him,) you mis- 
understand me: her grace expects 
you will come to the point, in respect 
to the sum you propose giving her, as 
a proof of your gratitude. As to driving 
after her, post haste, merely to thank her, 
docior, that is all a humbug, give me 
leave to say.”—‘‘ Madam, (said Cru- 
jan, gravely and solemnly,) do you 
come to insult me?” “Indeed I do 
not, Mr. Crajan, (for here she was 
pleased to vacate his doctors degree); 
but, if your reverence does not <a 
down with a good round — _ 
grace desires me to inform you, “ 
she will never confirm her of es 
ment of you to the Bishopric of ll 
It were useless here to enter fart 
into this curious negociation. “a 
Crujan sent to the Duchess the er 
cration oath of a bishop, together had 
several direct passages which ib to 
carefully extracted from her le 
Mrs. C. and, having threatet « the 
publish the whole, besides aoe 
case before his Majesty’s Privy" 
3 
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was no farther demur offered, 
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facts. Itis needless to add, that hen 








‘ i}, there ; ’ 

The © coin was consecrated Bishop of grace of Athol never admitted his 
| gre. sek bat not without suffering from a_ lordship to do personal homage for the 
" ™ jad of obloquy respecting the trans- favour conferred: he went post to 
ti . retion, which he certainly did not me- Bath after his consecration, as he pro- 
oe. it Having seen all the documents, I mised; but he might as well have re- 
he an vouch for the authenticity of the mained at home. 
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’ Man ORIGINAL POETRY. 
T, the <r 
Ime to CHLOE: Ply the strong staff of labour in some shed; 
wnera. From the Dutch of Johannes Bellumy, Do any thing but spin thy brains for bread, 
ement By GEORGE OLAUS BORROW. Cullum-street. ENorvt. 
catel «al! we have a sister on earthly dominions!” Page ores 
it mK OM rms cont the cod dian of the angelic train, SEA-SONG: 


And flew up to heaven with fluttering pinions, 


velore But quickly on earth they descended again. 
Viati. Tieir brothers, with voices triumphantly lifted, 
. * Behind them came flocking, this wonder to view; 
loctor Far faster than clouds by the hurricane drifted, 
set off Down, down, to a forest of cedar they flew, 
> her And there beheld Chloe, all wrapt in devotion, 
Upon the ground kneeling, unable to speuk ; 
made The tear-drop of piety, wrung by emotion, 
r old Was streaming like dew down her beautiful cheek: 
The spirits were silent,—considering whether 
v fe ar The Godhead before them in loveiiness stood ; 
The Then, raising their voices, they shouted together, 


“(Q Father, we'll stay with her here in the wood.” 


ented 
ions But God shook his sceptre, and thunder’d appalling, 
; of While oon swept the branches with turbulent 
v sigh ; 
one Then trembled the host, but they heeded his calling, 
png- Aud bore the sweet maiden, yet praying, on high. 
ately “Ab, we had a sister on earthly dominions!” 
0, to All sang, as thro’ heaven they joyously trod, 
’ And bore, with flash’d faces, and fluttering pinions, 
race, The yet-praying maid to the throne of her Ged. 
and — 
wT ON VISITING RICHMOND GARDENS, 
th Richmond! I never contemplate thy bowers 
the Without sensations of unmix'd delight, 
mis- For here the Muse display’d her infant powers, 
vert Aud learnt from Pope soft numbers to indite : 
ec Een now | view them with my former love, 
pect Aud breathe, as *twere, my youthful hours again, 
~~ Those happy hours, when all was bright above, 
, _ Aud Hope and Joy held undivided reign. 
ying But, since that season, I have found mankind 
rh _Deform d with vices, which I never thought 
’ Could gain a transient dwelling in the miud 
me Bday who seem’d pre-eminently taught: 
‘rite *t so it is,—and hence thy calm retreats 
J ‘\re dearer far than London’s bland deeeits. - 
you John-sireet, 1823, — 
do —< 
bos : _ _ SONNET. 
e); & fettering barriers of vile Poverty, 
me m. how ye clog th’ aspiring views of man! 
her Sumib'd by the cold chill blasts of penury, 
vat . How few, with Zeal’s firm resolution, can 
- ust thro’ the obstructing bondage which 
. conceals 
Beauty,in all her fine forms,from the eye! 
walls‘ thou'rt like the primrose, which 
Ir, . reveals 
ite ‘tscharms in loneliness, and oft doth die 
th re the mean world puts Reputation’s 
ad 0 gtuse 
to n thy cold sickening numbers. Ah! 
“ oung worshipper of Fancy! shut thine 
eyes 
I- 


To all the Muse’s well-known flattery. 


From the Danish of Evald. 
{Intended to commemorate three victories by the 
three naval heroes, Christian, Juul, and For- 
denskiold.] 
By GEORGE OLAUS BORROW. 
KinG Christian stood beside the mast, 
In smoke and flame ; 
His heavy cannon rattled fast 
Against the Gotimen, as they pass’d: 
Then sunk each hostile sail and mas 
In smoke and flame, 
“Fly, (said the foe,) fly, all that can, 
For who with Denmark’s Christian 
Will ply the bloody game ?” 


Niel’s Juul turn’d round, and loudly cried, 
“Stand to your guns :” 

He hoisted up his banner wide, 

And fore and aft the foeman ply'd, 

And loud above the battle cried, 
“Stand to the gun.” 

Ah! where is the insensate fool, ° 

Who vainly hopes with Denmark’s Juul 
The race of fame to run? 


Once, Baitic, when the musket’s knell 
Rang thro’ the sky, 

Down to thy bosom heroes fell, 

And gasp’d amid the stormy swell, 

While drowning shriek and musket knell 
Rang thro’ the sky, 

The gods fought with our Fordenskiold ; 

Let that day’s triumph teach the bold 
To honour us or fly. 


Thou Danish path to fame and might, 
Dark-rolling wave, 
Receive a friend, who holds as light 
‘The terrors of the stormy fight ; 
Who braves like thee the tempest’s might, 
Dark-rolling wave! 
Thro’ all the perils of the sea, 
Thro’ war and conquest, usher me 
At length unto my grave. 
—__ 


SONNET TO SYMPATHY. 


LiFe! thou Last antidotes to grief, bat 


none 


Such sweet prevailing influence hold 


o’er thee 


As when, to stay Distraction’s direful moan, 
Forth from her angel cave young Sym- 


Comes 


pathy 
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Comes an earth-brighteningvisitant. O blest 
Considerate spirit! balm to misery, 
O kind Samaritan! O heaven-born guest! 
Soul-brightening gein, whose shrine is 
purity ; ? 
Yes, I have seen rich India’s jewell'd 
mines, 
And been where music bathes the heart 
with glee ; 
Yet the soft tear on Pity’s check that shines, 
And the kind whisperings of her voice, 
to me 
Yield more choice interest,—more delight 
this heart,— 
Than ali which swells proud domes with 
man’s assiduous art. 
Cullum-sireet. ENortT. 
—_— 
THE ERL-KING: 
From the German of Gothe, 
By GEORGE OLAUS BORROW. 


Wha is it that gallops so late on the wild! 

O it is the father that carries his child! 

He presses him close in bis circling arm, 

To save him from cold, and to si:ield him from harm. 


New Patents and Mechanical Inventions, 


[Dee, :, 
FOUF Counten arr» 


d rowel his sige. 


“Dear baby, what makes ye 
hide?” 

“Spur, father, your courser, an 

The Erl-king is chasing us over the heath.” ’ 

“Peace, baby, thou seest a vapoury wreath,” 


‘ Dear boy, come with me, and [I] join j 
And show ye the place where the fairie 
My mother, who dwells in the eoo! ple 
Shall clothe thee in garments so fair 4 


Q your Sport, 
8 Fesort: 
ASIAN tine, 
dd $0 fine, 
** My father, my father, in mercy a 

And hear what is said by the whicporiee’ tena 4 
** be quiet, be quiet, my dearly-lov'd child. 
*Tis nought but the wind as it stirs on the wild.” 


‘ Dear baby, if thou wilt but venture with me 

My daughter shall dandle thy form on her knee: 

My it who dwells where the moon-shi.y; 
play 


y> 
Shall lull ye to sleep with the song of the fay.” 


“ My ‘father, my father, and seest thou not 
His sorceress daughter in yonder dark spot?” 
‘“*f see something truly, thou dear little fool,— 
I see the grey alders that tiang by the pool.” 


‘Sweet baby, I doat on that bzautifal form, 

Aud thou shalt ride with me the wings of the 
storm.” , 

**O father, my father, he grapples me now, 

And already has done me a mischief, | vow.” 


The father was terrified, onward he press’d, 
And closer he cradled the child to his breast; 
And reach’d the far cottage, and, wild with alarm, 
He found that the baby hung dead on his arm! 








NEW PATENTS AND MECHANICAL INVENTIONS, 


To Tuomas Gaunttett, of Bath, Sur- 
geon’s Instrument-maker ; for certain 


Improvements on Vapour Baths.— 
June 26, 1822. 


HIS invention consists in a porta- 


ble apparatus, which Mr.G_ calls 

a portable vapour-bath, and by means 
of which apparatus he conveys steam, 
for the purposes of a vapour-bath, in 
two or more directions at the same 
time, and by the same movement ; one 
of the said two directions being under 
or immediately about the feet, and 
the other or others upwards gene- 
rally, into a casing or dress suspended 
by a portable frame over the patient. 
And the invention also consists in 
such an arrangement of the said ap- 
aratus, that the said two or more 
different directions may be given to 
the steam, and the steam regulated 
either by the patient or an assistant by 
means of a handle and universal joint, 
which handle may be brought by 
means of the said universal joint to 


any situation most convenient to meet 


the hand of the operator. 

This vapour-bath is simple in its 
construction, and effectual in its ap- 
plication ; it is well adapted for the use 


of hospitals and dispensaries; and is 
calculated, from 


its simplicity and 
eflicacy, to bring into general use an 
agreeable and salutary practice, as 
well as a powerful remedy, in many 
obstinate discases, In this apparatus 


Ae 


Cag 


the stimulant power of heat is moti- 
fied and tempered by the moisture 
diffused through the air; and, as the 
elastic vapour, like air, is a les 
powerful conductor of heat thana 
watery fluid, the effect of vapour in 
raising the temperature of the boily is 
much less than that of the hot-bath. 
Its heating effect is also farther diwi- 
nished by the copious perspiration 
which ensues; so that, on all accounts, 
the vapour-bath is safer, as It Is 
most cases more effectual, than the 
hot-water bath, and may be employed 
with suecess where the hot-bath would 
be attended with danger. The vapour- 
batlr may be applied to the whole body; 
or to.any part of it: its immed’ 
effects are, to excite or increase t 
action of the superficial arteries, by 
which the determination of sere 
the deeper-seated parts is diminisic ; 
this increase of circulation at pov 
face of the body produces a cop!? 

perspiration, which may be or 
as itis excited, at pleasure. oo 
however, always cease before de ra 
begins. The utility of this applies ” 
is obvious in all cases of Interna tv 
flammation; it draws a great quali al 
of blood to the surface, and om { 
the internal parts by the ioe 
ihe skin, which is the mode 0 i 
takes to resolve inflammations a ‘ 
fevers. Besides an increased Po oe 
ration, other effects are produc the 
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she system ; equal and due action is 
estured to the surface, and a highly- 
arecable sensation Is produced, which 
renders wo influence of cool air safe 
and desirable. 

— boiler should receive about 
three quarts of water, which is suffi- 
cient fer the production of steam, at 
he requisite temperature, for one 
hoursuse. Itshould be a clear fire; 
aid, if of coal, a little smali wood is 
found useful in regulating the heat. 
Any volatile substance may be intro- 
juced into the receiver, as camphor, 
vc. for the purpose of medicating the 
vapour, Which is found bighly benefi- 
cialin many cutaneous affections and 
rheumatic complaimt?, ‘The appara- 
tus, when used near the bedside, is 
not attended with any inconvenience 
as to the production of dampness, all 
ihe condensed vapour being com- 
pletely absorbed by the calico covering 
or hood. 

This apparatus is rendered ex- 
tremely portable, by packing up in a 
small compass; and is in a few minutes 
yeady for ese, without requiring the 
patient to quit his bed-room. 





LIST OF PATENTS FOR NEW INVENTIONS, 


L. J. Pouchee, of King-street, Covent- 
garden, type-founder; for certain ma- 
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chinery or apparatus to be employed in 
the casting of metal types. Communi- 
cated to him by a certain foreigner re- 
siding abroad.— Aug. 5, 1823. 

R. Dickenson, esq. of, Park-street, 
Southwark, Surrey; for an improvement 
in addition to the shoeing or stopping and 
treatment of horses’ feet.—Ang. 5. 

J. Barron, of Wells.street, Venetian- 
blind-manufacturer, and Jacob Wilson, of 
Welbeck-street, upholsterer; for certain 
iunprovements in the construction aud ma- 
nufacturing of window-blinds.—Auzyg. 11. 

W. Wigston, of Derby, Derbyshire, 

engineer; for certain iwnprovements on 
sieam-engines.—Aug, 11. 
_ H.C. Jenuings, esg. of Devonshire- 
street, Mary-le-bone; for -an instruinent 
or machine to prevent the improper 
escape of gas, and the danger and nuisance 
consequent thereon.—Aug. 14. 

R. Rogers, of Liverpool, master-mari- 
ner and ship-owner; for an improved lan- 
yard for the shrouds and other rigging of 
ships and other vessels, and an apparatus 
for setting up the same.—Ang. 18. 

J. Malain, of Wakefield, engineer; for 
anew mode of applying certain materials, 
hitherto unused for that purpose, to the 
constructing of retorts, and improve- 
ments in other parts of gas-apparatus.— 
Aug, 18. 

* * Copics of the specifications, or further 
notices of any of these inventions, will be 
inseried free of expense, on being transmitted 
to the Editor. 
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[The great inercase of Journals devoted to Science, and the consequent accumulation of 


facts, have determined us, as a@ means of putting our readers into possession of every novelty, 


lo devote from thvee to four pages reguiarly to Notices of the New Discoveries and 
interesting Facts scattered through seven or eight cosily publications. We hope thereby to 
add to the value and utility of the Monthly Magazine, and leave our readers nothing to desire 
mreard to what is passing in the philosophical as well as literary world. The Belles 
Lettres ds partments of this Miscellany are, we believe, inferior (0 no work in the tnterest and 
laste of the u)ticls, while, as an assemblage of useful materials, we have confessedly no rivab 
either al home or abroad. Our onty ground-of lamentation is the limitation of space, by ihe 
“imation of our price ; but we have resisted every overture to raise it above two shillings,— 
it Leing our ambition to present the public with the best Miscellany at the lowest price. This 
weure enabled to effect by an established circulation, and by not expending our small profits 
™ merctricious advertisements. We calculate that every Number of our Miscellany is its 
wrn best advertisement, in the sterling merits of its contents ; and that the commendation of 
the public wi! continue to prove more advantageous than the equivocal representations of 


“spaper advertisements. ] 
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4 SPECIES of iron ore is dug in 
“ the island of Ceylon, of which an 
account has been given by Mr. Rus- 
orl to the Literary and Agricultural 
eeu “ that island, and of the pro- 
hadles by which this ore is melted, 
“et at Once converted into malleable 
inste: immediately from the furnace ; 

cad of the tedious and expensive 


process attendant on the making of 
bar-iron in other situations. 
Aérial Tides.—Colonel Wricut, by 
a long series of barometric obscrva- 
tions made in Ceylon, repeated at 
short intervals through every day, has 
ascertained that- the mercury rises 
and falls, twice within twenty-four 
hours, with so much regularity, as to 
afford 
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afford almost an opportunity of mea- 
suring the lapse of time by the baro- 
metric scale. The details of these 
observations have been laid before the 
Literary and Agricultural Society of 
Ceylon; whence it appears, the mer- 
cury is at the highest about 9h. a.m. 
and lih. p.m.; and at its lowest at 
4h. P.M. and about 44h. a.m. daily. 
Barometric Measurements of Heights. 
—The Rev. B. Powett, of Oxtord, 
has applied himself with success to the 
explaining and improving, in point of 
accuracy, the instructions of M. Ray- 
mond for the application of the baro- 
meter to the measurement of heights ; 
and has, in late Numbers of the 
“Annals of Philosophy,” communi- 
cated the results of his labours. His 
practical rules, and cxamples of cal- 
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(Dee, |, 
seen to devour sey 


enteen 
day. The toad retires to the tl ~ 


his hybernation about the same es 
when the swallow departs, The 
stances continue to multiply of th 
undoubted finding of live toads en. 
cased in solid rocks: one was latel 
so found, in cutting the Erie Canal : 
Niagara County, in North America, 
Fossil Bones at Oreston.—The im- 
mense quarries which lately have been 
made in the thick limestone rock of 
Oreston, on the south-east side of 
Plymouth, Devon, for constructing the 
breakwater, have laid open and re. 
moved the surrounding rock, of a 
succession of caverns, in which were 
found the remains of the partly-eaten 
bones of a great many hyenas; some 


_— ean 
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of which ferocious beasts, formerly 
inhabiting these caverns, were of twice 
the size of any hyenas now existing, 


culation, found at page 265, vol. vi. of 
the journal quoted, we. would gladly 
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have transferred to our pages, but for 
their dependance on several auxiliary 
tables, which there follow. Mr. B. 
Bevan, and other ingenious corres- 
pondents to our work and to the “ Phi- 
losophical Magazine,” between Sept. 
1820 and Jan. 1822, communicated a 
great many sets of barometric obser- 
vations, simultaneously made with 
great care, monthly, at different and 
distant places: but from which obser- 
vations no general deductions of the 
heights have yet been given. Perhaps 
the present hints may not be lost on 
some of our ingenious readers. 
Remarkable degree of Cold.—A regis- 
ter of weather kept at Donare, in 
Inverness-shire, Scotland, showed that 
at eleven o’clock at night, of the 6th 
of February last, Farenheit’s thermo- 
meter stood at 10”, and, inthe space of 
the following two hours and a half, 
fell to 15°; which is one degree lower 
than ever before recorded in Scotland: 
on the 14th of January, 1780, 14° was 
observed at Glasgow, by Dr. Wizson, 
The common toad (rana bufo) has 
been observed by Mr. Fotuercit to 


fced only upon live insects and reptiles, . 


aud absolutely to refuse those present- 
ed to it which have been ever so re- 
cently killed. ‘The honey-bee and the 
Wasp are its most favourite food; its 
mouth is perhaps insensible to the 
sting of these insects; because here 
they are retained for some time before 
they are swallowed, after being seized 
by the toad. Although, like the spider, 
the toad is capable, of Sustaining an 
almost indefinite abstinence, it is at 
Lines @ voracious feeder, having been 
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Remains of the partly-eaten bones, 
teeth, and horns, of an extinet species 
of large ox, and of wolves, foxes, and 
other wild animals, all very unlike te 
the present ones, were found in abuv- 
dance, in such states as préve them to 
have becn the food of the hyenas in- 
habiting these caves. ‘The preserva- 
tion of these bones has been occasioned 
by the indurated mud or clay with 
which a former deluge (of great w- 
lence, and in this respect quite unlike 
to that described by Moses,) had illed 
them, and closed their entrances ul- 
der thick beds of gravel. 

Improved Lamps.—M. Fresnet has 
lately constructed, in France, lamps 
on the principle of M. Argand; but 
having, instead of one circular wick, 
two or three of such, concentrically 
placed, and admitting up a free cur 
rent of air between each wick. 7 
perfect combustion produced by . 
great heat and free access of air, . 
the oil thus volatilized at top of the 
wicks, is said to be productive of vei 
great advantages, as to Aegan oy a 
economy of light. Flat wicks om 
fora long time in this pasneng: apt 
placed side by side, and neat 0 
other, with similar advantages, 
Major Cochrane and others. 

Distillation of Sea-water.—— 
MENT, a French chemist, b 
invented an apparatus for th : 
tion of sea-water, which produce 
pounds of good fresh water =i 
burning of one pound of a “ 
coal. A single still will bagel the 
hundred pints of water daily, alt 
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distillation may be performed ~~ 
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ma 
9 | five-sixths of the space 


, ied by water-casks may 
wa, by the substitution of a sub- 
stance Which does not spoil like water, 
and which is not liable to be lost by 
aking. Persons who have tasted 
ihis water affirm, that, thou gh it retains 
somewhat of anempyreumatic flavour, 
yhich is always contracted by the 
rest river-water in the still, yet they 
had never drank better, after having 
been a fortnight at sea. 

A geologicaly phenomenon of some in- 
terest has lately been noticed by Mr. 
Grancer, and described in Silliman’s 
Journal, occurring near the town of 
Sandusky, in a bay of the same name, 
onthe Ohio river, in North America. 
Acritty limestone rock, abounding in 
shells, has its upper surface, under the 
allavium, fluted and scratched by nu- 
merous Straight and parallel lines, 
accompanied by other marks of wear 
and polish on the general surface of 
the stone. Mr. G. seems to believe, 
that similar appearances have been 
observed only on one spot in Europe, 
the locality of which he does not men- 
tion: this however is a mistake; the 
phenomenon in question is of frequent 
occurrence, and will often be noticed 
by those who attend to the removal of 
clayey alluvia from off the surface of 
compact quarry rocks: in a few in- 
stances, the marks of wear and polish, 
accompanied byparallel deep scratches, 
remain visible on durable rocks, which 
have been long exposed to the action 
ofthe elements. A naked white grit- 
stone rock, situated on Hare-hill, 
south of the church of Clyne, in Suther- 
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land, Scotland, may be quoted as an 
instance of this kind; and the recently 
uncovered slate-rock, on the south of 
the famous Penrhyn Quarry, south-east 
of Bangor, in Carnarvonshire, North 
Wales, presents exactly similar marks 
of wear and scratching upon a rock, 
which is of too perishable a nature to 
retain, through many ages of open 
exposure, the marks, which evidently, 
as the writer thinks, have been occa- 
sioned by the corners of masses of 
rock, dragged over these rocky sur- 
faces by an enormous over-riding 
tide, or current of water, occurring 
before the lodgment of the last alluvia, 
and prior to the creation of the living 
beings contemporary with man: the 
animals, whose shells are, imbedded 
in the rocks, having all of them perish- 
ed, and left none of their species 
remaining, before the period when 
these surfaces were scratched. 
Thermometers. —'The necessity is 
now established, of mistrusting the 
accuracy of thermometers which have 
been long made, and even those of 
recent construction which have since 
been subjected to extremes of tempe- 
rature; owing to the permanent alte- 
ration of bulk which the bulb suffers, 
by the pressure of the atmosphere, or 
the expansive foree of the fluid within 
them, when suddenly or considerably 
heated orcooled. The freezing points 
of thermometers ought to be actually 
tried, before and after any nice expe- 
riments, in which they may be used; 


' otherwise, considerable errors may be 


occasioned: and thus, doubiless, the 
anomalies, in many courses of delicate 
thermometric experiments on record, 
may, in part at least, have been occa- 
sioned. ong 
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INSTITUTE of FRANCE. 

Report on the Progress @ Experimental 
ame: sg by M. Fourier, read in 
the Public Sitting of the Four Acade- 
mics of the Institute of France, April 
24, 1823. 

HE Academy of Sciences intends, 

* in its general sitting, every year, to 

receive a summary, reporting the pro- 

_ of science, in general, and the par- 

ry acquisitions made in the branches 

ps have occupied the labours of its 
‘ses, The following exbibits one 

partofthis Report. What concerns the 
MONTHLY Mac. No. 389. 


physical sciences will be given at the 
next general sitting. This plan is 
meant to be prosecuted, alternately, for 
the sciences, mathematical and physi- 
cal, the account of each to appear every 
twoyears. Hereby, no discovery of any 
importance, no useful application of 
science to the arts, will fail of its public 
announcement in tlie series of these 
annual reports. They will include, not 
only such as have been made in France, 
but those communicated to the Institute 
by its foreign correspondents, members 
of other academies. It will form a sort 
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of Analytical Contemporary History of 
thehappiest Efforts of the Haman Mind. 

The theory of Mathematics has long 
enjoyed one primary advantage, that of 
different Elementary Treatises, com- 
posed by the greatest gceometricians. 
We are indebted to Newton for the 
Principles of Universal Arithmetic ; to 
Euler, for the Elements of Algebra; to 
M. Le Gendre, for a System of Geo- 
metry. The twelfth edition of this 
work has just been published. M. La 
Croix has republished his Elements of 
the Analysis of Probabilities, an impor- 
tant science, and hitherto but little un- 
derstood, originating from a speculation 


of Pascal, and subsequently reared in | 


England, to ascertain the degree of emi- 
nence from which immediate practical 
advantages are derived. It has re- 
ceived a further augmentation from M. 
La Croix, whose publicatious on this 
subject, considered collectively, appear 
to comprise the whole extent of mathe- 
matical analysis. He has annexed to 
his present work some valuable Remarks 
on Saving Bank Societies, Modes of 
Insurance, Life Annuities, Tontines, 
&c. His intention is to distinguish be- 
tween such establishments as are uscful 
and respectable, and such as are noxious 
and reprehensible. 


The Treatise on Statics of M. Poinsot 
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0 two distines 


crystals, it divides int 
pests ; it is this which ¢ 
refraction. The law of ¢hj 
non has been deduced from qetane 
tions of Huygens; and M. La Place b 
reduced it to the general pring hy 
rational mechanics. Each of the tv 
refracted rays acquires, in the interig i 
the crystallized medium, a peculiar ji. 
position, which has been desiznated by 
the name of polarization, and Which 
keeps up a singular but constant rela- 
tion with the situation of the element 
of crystals. This property becomes m. 
nifest, when a polarized ray falls, ob. 
liquely, on the surface of a transparent 
body, which reflects a part of it; for the 
cficcts of reflection and transmission are 
very different, and in some measure 
opposite, according as the surface 
sents itself to the ray on different sides, 

M. Malas‘ has employed himself in 
the study of this kind of phenomena; 
his numerous and ingenious discoveries, 
combined with the experiments of 
Messrs. Wollaston and Young, have 
thrown new light on optics, and ascer- 
tained the boundarics of its recent 
progress. 

We owe to M. Arago the discovery of 
coloured polarization. His researches, 
which have brought to some degree 0 


perfection all the other parts of optics 
are remarkable for adding to the science 
new instruments, which reproduce ant 


has been reprinted. The author has 
therein discovered new principles, in ad- 
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dition to a theory that was originally in- 
vented by Archimedes, and which re- 
ccived great improvements from Galileo. 

Messrs. Poisson and Canchy have 
been directing their labours to the study 
of natural phenomena, and have brought 
ibis part of science to a high degree of 
perfection. 

The first theorems of Optics were dis- 
covered by Descartes, Huygens, and 
Newton. This science acquired a fresh 
impetus about the beginning of this 
century, and has had recent accessions 
from the investigations of Messrs. 
Malus, Arago, Biot, and Fresnel ; and 
also, in England, from those of Wo!las- 
ton, Young, and Brewster. 

Light is transmitted, with an im- 
mense velocity, through all parts of the 
universe. It traverses, ‘with a uniform 
motion, about 210,000 miles in a second, 
becomes reflected on the surface of 
bodies, and some parts of its rays pene- 
trate transparent bodies. In decompo- 
sition, it falls into coloured homogeneous 
rays, refrangible, but unequally. When 
a ray of hight passes through certain 


perpetuate the utility of preceding expe- 
riments. By observations on the pheno- 
mena of coloured polarization, he hes 
been enabled to compare the rays which 
proceed from the edges of the parks 
parent disc, with those that are emit! 
from his centre. M. Arago has cot- 
structed a new process for illustratin; 
the effects of diffraction, by measurns, 
with precision, the slightest differences 
refrangible force, in aériform bodies 
substances. ‘This forms a valuable a 
quisition to optics. 
Messrs. Biot and Brewster have ca 
tributed, not a little, to enrich this ah 
ence with correet calcniations, . 
facts, and a great number of obs 
vations. he, 
M.: Fresnel has been applying ee 
self, of late years, to all the parts oF 
tics with singular success. F the 
termined the mathematical laws ° ' 
most complicated phenomena, 
the results of bis analysis are © 
conformable to the observations ob 
fringes, alternately brilliant arbi 
scure, that attend the shadows 
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the coloured rings that light produces, 
in passing through the Iaminz of crys- 
tals, the colours that polarized light de- 
velopes, in passing through those la- 
mine, become thus evident and neces- 
sary consequences of one and the same 
theory. 

Wien two rays, issuing from a com- 
mon source, mcet on the same poiut of 
a surface, the double effects of light are 
not always in force, but may destroy 
cach other. And so the union of two 
luminous rayS may produce obscurity, 
an eflect which takes place in several 
experiments. In results of this kind 
the principle of interferences consists, 
which may be considered as the most 
fertile and extensive in this new part of 
optics. The origin of it may be traced 
tu the experiments of Grimaldi, which 
were a precursor to Newton’s Optics, 
also to the Researches of Hook; but very 
much is owing to Dr. Thomas Young, 
who has introduced it, with demonstra- 
tive proofs, into the study of the pheno- 
incna of optics. 

It should be observed, that this prin- 
ciple is not, exclusively, confined to 
optical properties. M. Arago has shown, 
that, when the meeting of two rays 
causes their annihilation, the chemical 
action of light disappears likewise. 

The design of M. Fresnel, in his most 
recetit researches, is to designate the 
mathematical laws of double refraction 
wall crystals, together With the quantity 
of light reflected by diaphanous bodies 
indiflerent peiuts of incidence, and also 
akind of polarization very different from 
iat hitherto noticed, but which pos- 
ron characters as general aud as con- 
stant, 

A practical illustration of some of the 
Properties of light appears in the esta- 
blishment of dioptric pharoses, or light- 
houses. In these, the light is not -re- 
lected, but transmitted through glass 
lenses, Which render the rays parallel. 
The flame is placed in the centre of 
Cight similar lenses, and the whole turns 
7 an axis, so that all the points of the 
te ni illuminated. The light is, 
sf “ cly, more and less ardent, diver- 
‘Jing aud distinguishing the points of 
aa Fresnel has formed lenses of 
md api consisting of several 
1 ipl a he does away all the 
enn Pa Parts, which only tend 
unobserved “iy light, a dispusition not 

To d by Buffon. 
tile fe the flame uncommonly 
invented Costs, Arago and Fresnel have 

‘d 4 lamp with concentric fires, 
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the light of whieh is equivalent to that 
of 150 bougfes. From Iate trials, it 
appears that even in dusky weather, 
these lights may be seen at the distance 
of more than eight leagues. Such is 
their lustre, that even before the close of 
day they may serve as signals in geode- 
sic operations, and have been employed 
as such by Messrs. Arago and Mathieu, 
and by Messrs. Kater and Cotby, of the 
Royal Society of London. A telescope 
will discover these siguals at more than 
sixteen leagues distance, an hour before 
sunset; and, an bour after sunset, the 
naked eye will distinguish them at the 
same distance. 

The discoveries that have been made, 
of late, in the theories of electricity and 
magnetism, take their rise from the no- 
table experiments of M. Oersted, of the 
Academy of Copenhagen. Long conti- 
nued trials and speculations on the 
identity of the causes of electricity and 
magnetism, led him to observe that the 
conducting wire which joins the two ex- 
tremities of the voltaic apparatus, has a 
very sensible influence on the direction 
of the magnetic needle, and he detailed 
all the general characters of this pheno- 
menon. ‘The Academy of Sciences of 
Paris decreed one of its great annual 
prizes to M. Oersted, concluding ‘that 
this discovery would lead to others, and. 
perhaps to a physical and mathematical 
theory ; the event has been conformable 
to this expectation. 

M. Arago was the first to observe a 
reinarkable fact connected with the 
Danish process, that the same conductor 
which transmits the electrical current, 
attracts iron, and communicates to it the 
properties of the loadstone; and that this 
effect ceases as soon as the current is in- 
terrupted. ' 

M. Ampere has been pursuing his 
enquiries respecting the general laws of 
the dynamic actions of the conductor 
and magnets. He finds that a mutual 
action, attractive and repulsive, exists 
between the conductors, subject to cer- 
{ain conditions; a curious discovery, 
from which he has deduced a great num- 
ber of facts. As to the action of magne~ 
tized bodies, M. Ampere attributes it to 
the presence of a multitude of electrical 
circuits, furmed about each molecule of 
such bodies. If the existence of these 
currents cannot be positively asserted, 
it is, at least, evident that the magnetic 
properties are reproduced, very sensibly, 
when we give to the conductor the 
figure of a helix, the spirals of which 


are considerably multiplied. This shows 
what 
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what effects must result from the action 
of terrestrial magnetism, combined with 
that of the conductors. It explains a 
remarkable fact, first observed by M. 
Faradai, and which consists in the con- 
stant motion of a portion of the con- 
ductor about a magnet. The explica- 
tion serves to complete the experiment, 
and has suggested the turning of the 
magnet about its axis, and producing a 
constant motion between the conductors. 
The author of this theory, M. Ampere, 
has deduced from his observations the 
mathematical expression of the force 
that acts between the elements of the 
conductors, aud thereby reduces to a 
single principle the most complicated 
effects of the action of the conductors, 
and of terrestrial magnetism. Our 
limits will not allow of particularizing 
the results of some fine experiments of 
Sir H. Davy, on the measure of the 
conducting property which different 
metals possess, when traversed by the 
electric currents. For the same reason, 
we can only mention a process of M. 
Schweiger, for multiplying and render- 
ing manifest the effects of an electro- 
motive force, that appears to be in a 
manner insensible. 

M. Biot and M. Poiullet have been 
also investigating the action of conduc- 
tors on magnets, for the purpose of de- 
termining its mathematical laws by a 
correct process. Messrs. Savary and 
de Montferrant have produced some 
successful applications of the integral 
calculus to the measure of electro-dyna- 
mic effects ; and have deduced from the 
Jaw set forth by M. Ampere, results con- 
formable to the experiments of Cou- 
lomb, and others already cited. 

From some recent experiments of M. 
Seeback, of the Academy of Berlin, we 
learn that the contact of different me- 
tals, and the incquality of temperatures, 
will be sufficient to produce very sensible 
magnetic effects, The alternate succes- 
sion of two metals retained to unequal 
temperatures, augments effects of this 
kind, and, so to speak, mulliplies them 
to an indefinite extent. M. Oersted 
has just discovered some remarkable 
properties of these actions, to which he 
gives the name of thermo-electrical. 

This sketch, though rapid and imper- 
fect, may, however, let us into the whole 
extent of these new theories. A relation 
so manifest, between phenomena that 
might well be thought of a totally differ- 
ent nature, proves to us that they havea 
‘ommon origin, and furnishes hints to 
speculate au the cause of terrestrial 
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magnetism, and its relations With 
aurora borealis. As very intense 
netic effects are determined on] by the 
diversity of the matters put Bios 
and by the difference of temperatuy 
similar effects will doubtless be = 
served in the solid envelope of the ter. 
restrial globe; and, at the same ti : 
the influence of diurnal or annual Varias 
tions of heat produced by the sola 
rays, will be illustrated. 

In the great work, called ‘ Celestial 
Mechanics,’ the author had announeed 
his intention of drawing up an historical 
summary of all such mathematical dis. 
coveries as have a relation to the system 
of the world. The first part of this his. 
tory has just appeared ; an elegant pre. 
Cision pervades this performance, similar 
to what is observed in the ‘ Notice de 
Progrés de l Astronomie,’ 

The first part of the fifth volume is 
occupied with mathematical researches 
on the figure of the earth. This very 
difficult question is now completely 
resolved. 

In treating of the mutual action of the 
spheres, the author examines the conti- 
tions of the molecular statics of aeriférm 
fluids. This part of his investigationsis 
entirely novel. The Analysis of M. de 
La Place explains the two known laws 
of the statics of gases. One of these 
laws bears the name of Mariotte, who 
discovered it ; for the second, we arein- 
debted to Messrs. Gay-Lussac and 
Dalton. 

In this same analysis we may trace, 
very distinctly, the conditions that give 
a determination to solidity, to liquids, 
to conversions into vapour, and to any 
intermediate state of vapours very much 
condensed. These were points not well 
known till ascertained in the expert 
ments of Le Baron Cagniard de Is 
Tour. 

The same theory gives the exact met- 
sure of the velocity of sound in the alt, 
a very ancicnt question, which ” 
hitherto been but imperfectly resolved, 
as the elevation of temperature, (0 
considered along with the compressiol 
of the air, had not, till then, 
observed. — 

The French academicians, in 17°, 
had made some experiments for mea- 
suring this velocity; the B ath 
Longitude renewed them, in the yee 
of June last, with all possible precis’ of 
It has been found that the velocity of 
sound, in the air, at the temperatur 
55° Fahrenheit, differs very litlle 
1044 fect per second. The correctPY 
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- nose new observations is not a little 


soy the instruments of Messrs. 


Bre Tables of Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Uranus, by M. Bouvard, of the Royal 
opservatory of Paris, are of recent date, 
and require, at least, honourable men- 
in the year 1822, four comets 
, the first of which was disco- 
vered by M. Gambard, at Marseilles, 
For one 


tid. 


other two comets. 
derably from those that appertain to the 
preceding comets. Hence we may 
judge that these are new stars, or, at 
least, different from all those that have 
been hitherto observed. It is not the 
same with the fourth comet observed in 
1822; it is, evidently, that of 17865, 
1795, 1805, and 1819. Its revolution 
about the sun takes up 1202 days. The 
return of this star is an astronomical 
event of great interest. From its pau- 
city of lustre, and crepuscular light, it 
was not visible in Europe, nor discerni- 
ble at the Observatory of the Cape of 
Good Hope; but it has recently been 
discovered in a region the most distant 
fom Europe, in New Holland. The 
astronomers of the Observatory of Para- 
matta, the latest establishment of this 
kind, discovered this comet in the 
month of June, 1822, and in positions 
very near to those that had been before 
calculated. ‘The foundation of this new 
Observatory may be ascribed to General 
Brisbane, Governor of New South 
Wales, and a very intelligent corres- 

pondent of the Academy of Sciences. 
lhe comet of 1759, observed by 
Halley and Clairaut, was hitherto the 
uly star whose elliptical revolution was 
Kiown and positively determined ; the 
period of its return is about seventy 
years. The comet spoken of a little 
above has been calculated, as to its 
‘lliptical elements, by M. Euke, and 
preetanes this peculiar advantage, that 
th tn eroomme visible ten times in 
al y-three years. The lengthened 
ae Which it describes, is included 
in the limits of our solar system. 
cast distance from the sun is about 
ree times less than that of the earth, 
tw Ran Sreatest distance is equal to 

five times the least. 

lS Comet, perhaps, may help us to 
some fresh iwnietbie reagents 
© sivgular nature of these stars, 
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which appear to have very little of a 
solid mass or body, and to consist 
chiefly of condensed vapours. In our 
planetary system, they do not give rise 
to any sensible perturbation, but they 
themselves undergo very considerable 
ones. Their course cannot be duly 
fixed, if the mass gradually changes, or 
separates, or dissipates; so leng, how- 
ever, as the mass subsists, these stars 
are subject to the known laws of gravity ; 
so that there is none of them whose ob- 
servation does not call forth fresh proofs 
of the verity of the principles of modern 
astronomy. 

Among other applications of mecha- 
nical theories, we should not omit tu 
notice an ingenious process of M. de 
Prony, which serves to measure the 
dynamic effect of rotatory machines; as 
also the Memoir of M. Girard, on the 
Resisting Power of Cylindrical Euve- 
lopes or Covers; aud a remarkable work, 
just published, of the same author, 
treating of Hydraulics, the Course of 
Rivers, and the Regimen to which they 
might be subjected, and of Commerce 
and Industry generally. 

A number of mechanical or physical 
Questions, thatenter into the concerns of 
civil life, have been addressed to the 
academy by the government. The first 
relates to the public use of carriages, to 
prevent accidents that may urise from a 
want of stability, or from a defective 
construction, or from an improper dis- 
tribution of the luggage, or from exces- 
sive speed when in motion, or from the 
construction of the roads. The other 
Questions relate to lightning-conductors, 
to the areometrical process requisite to 
measure, with precision, the specific 
weizht of liquids; also to the use of ma- 
chines moved by the force of steam, and 
the- methods most proper to guard 
against their fatal explosions. 

These Questions have undergone ex- 
amination by Sclect Committees, M, 
Arago drew up the Report on Arcome- 
ters; M. Gay-Lussac that on the Con- 
struction of ParatoMerres, (Lightning 
Conductors ;) and M. Dupin, three 
Reports on the Stability of Carriages in 
Roads, on the use of Steam Engines, 
and on the use of Fire Engines. He is 
proceeding in the publication of his 
Mathematical Memoirs, and his work 
detailing the Nautical, Military, and 
Commercial Establishments of Great 
Britain. 

From this brief exposition, it appears 
evident, that theories cannot make any 
considerable progress without numerous 
practical 
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practical applications. By the aid of 
these, sciences the most abstract are sud- 
denly found to be pregnant with imme- 
diate and obvious utilities, and adapted 
10 the most common purposes. A theo- 
rem of Arghimedes serves as a basis for 
the areometrical measuring of liquids, 
so requisite both for the ministers of 
vovernment and for individuals. *The 
hydraulic press, now of such use in the 
arts, the immense force of which brings 
together or divides, reduces substances 
to their smallest volume, gives penetra- 
tion to colours into the most compact 
woven contextures; this instrument, of 
almost universal use in England, may 
be uscribed to a corollary of statics, 
criginally proposed by Pascal. 

The discussionand analysis of Docu- 
ments relating to the Marine, and the 
Hydrographical Methods for surveying 
the Coasts, have been brought to a 
degree of perfection scarcely to be hoped 
for, by Messrs. Buache and Beau Tems 
Beaupré. Their Reports include a num- 
ber of details on the configuration of the 
lands, the position of rocks and shoals, 
new methods of sounding, &c. ‘These 


labours are progressively augmenting 
every year, by exploring fresh parts of 
the coasts of the ocean. 


They tend to 
confirm the reputation of the French 
Hydrographic School. Our vessels 
have been employed in scientifically 
examining all the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, of the Black Sea, the Western 
Coasts of Africa, those of Brasil, &e, 
The results of their discoveries are pub- 
lished, at a vast expence, by the French 
goverument, that all maritime nations 
may profit by the knowledge so im- 
parted. 

In treating of labours so essential to 
navigation, the great Logarithmic Ta- 
bles of M. de Prony, from which spheri- 
cal geometry would derive immense 
advantages, might be mentioned. Two 
enlightened governments have an- 
nounced theirintention to concur in the 
publication of a work, which, in point of 
extent and accuracy, far surpasses all 
others of a similar description. Its ap- 
pearance will prove a singular acquisi- 
tion to the sciences. 

The grand geodesic operations now 
carrying on in France, are meant, also, 
to procure certain useful data which the 
Minister of Interior may turn to ac- 
count. The principal lines are deter- 
mined with a rigorous precision that 
may be compaied to astronomical 
observations. 

Researches of this description are 
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highly interesting to the mathematics 
sciences, as they conduce to the eo ical 
ascertaining of the figure of the it 
Thus, in India, Colonel Lambice 
corresponding member of the pl 
is proceeding, annually, in his geodon, 
operations: from the results which jp 
has obtained, recently transmitted ty the 
Academy, it appears that they mani 
festly agree with the principal element 
of the French Mcetrical System: The 
like conformity has been observed with 
respect to the oblate spherical form of 

tlie globe, or the excess of the equato. 

rial diameter above that of the axis that 

passes through the poles, By com. 

paring the measurements made in India 

and in Europe, this excess is computed 

ty be equal to the three-handred and 

tenth part of the polar axis, the quantity 

vary ing from that heretofore admitied 

being very fittle, Among other of our 

modern theories, this determination of 

the oblate sphericity of the earth las 

been deduced from the Observation of 
the Irregularities of the Lunar Move- 

ments. 

A sort of cordon of geodesic opera. 
tious has been formed between those in 
France, England, the Low Countries, 
Hanover, Denmark, Bavaria, Austra, 
Switzerland, and Upper Italy. Anim- 
mense network, or counexion of triav- 
gles, has been hereby established, and 
one and the same Science has extended 
its peaceable empire over the greatest 
part of Europe. 

During the execution of these great 
labours in the Old Continent, M. 
Marestier, an officer of the French ma- 
rine, has been studying in North Anie- 
rica the works for the construction of 
their vast canals, which there have 
already become one of the principal 
elements of public prosperity. Two 
young travellers, Messrs. Cailliaud a 
Letorzec, formed in the school of Frenc! 
Astronomers, supplied with instruments 
and methods frum the Observatory ° 
Paris, have embarked from Europe, 
landed in Africa, penetrated into the in- 
terior of its eastern parts more pe 
500 leagues from the boundaries: © 
Egypt and Nubia, described a num 
of ancient monuments, and ase re of 
by celestial observations, a multi a 
geographical positions qlee: 
known. At the same time, anda 
in the same countries, Messts- ° 
and Gau, in the midst of 
labours, have. been enrichin 
departments of archiiecture, 
and the science of antiquities. pyrisH 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


AcT 


5 pASSED in the FOURTH YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in the 
FOURTH SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 


—_— 


Ap. XLVI. Jor repealing the 

Capital Punishments inflicted by 
several Acts of the Sixth and Twenty- 
eventh Years of King George the Second, 
and of the Third, Fourth, and Twenty- 
send, Years of King George the Third ; 
and for providing other Punishments an 
lieu thereof, and in lieu of the Punishment 
of Frame-breaking under an Act of the 
Twenty-eighth Year of the same reign.— 
July 4, 1823. 

Sec. 1.—So much of recited Acts as ex- 
clades the benefit of elergy from persons 
destroymg banks, &c. or cutting hop 
binds, or personating pensioners, repealed; 
and offenders to be Liable to transporta- 
tion, ” 

{¢—Punishing persons by transporta- 
tion or imprisonment, at discretion of the 
conrt, for destroying woollen, silk, linen, 
or cotton goods, &c.in the loom, &c.— 
From and after the passing of this Act, if 
any person shall by day or by night break 
into any house, shop, or building, or enter 
by force into any house, shop, or building, 
with intent to cut, break, destroy, or da- 
mage, in the loom or frame, or on any ma- 
chine or engine, or on the rack or tenters, 
orin any stage, process, or progress, of 
manufacture, any woollen, silk, linen, or 
cotton, goods, or any goods of any one or 
more of those materials mixed with each 
other, or mixed with any other material ; 
or to cut, break, destroy, or damage any 
other article of the woollen, silk, linen, or 
cotton, manufactures in the loom or frame, 
or on any machine or engine, or on the 
rack or tenters, or in any stage, process, or 
progress, of manufacture ; or to cut, break, 
destroy, or damage any warp-or shute-of 
Woollen, silk, linen, or cotton, or of any 
one or more of those materials mixed with 
each other, or mixed with any other mate- 
rial, or any framework-knitted piece, 
Stocking, hose, or lace; or to burn, break, 
Cul, destroy, or damage, any loom, frame, 
gi. engine, rack, tool, tackle, uten- 
“', lustrament, or implement, whether 

“se or moveable, prepared for or em- 
— in carding, spinning, throwing, 
pone fulling, shearing, or otherwise 
hanufacturing or preparing, any such 
mrad articles ; or shall wilfally and ma- 
pe rn y, and without lawful authority, 
ae destroy, or damage any such 
pe pre nm, liten, cotton, or mixed goods, 
pel oat in the loom or frame, or on 
ma — ine or engine, or on the rack or 
pre > or in any stage, process, or pro- 
te manufacture ; or burn, break, cut, 

¥, Or damage, any such loom, frame, 
3 


machine, engine, rack, tool, tackle, uten- 
sil, instrument, or implement, as aforesaid ; 
or counsel, procure, aid, or abet, the com- 
mission of the said offences, or of any of 
them ; every person so offending, being 
thereof lawfully convicted, shall be guilty 
of felony, and shall be liable, at the discre- 
tion of the court, to be transported be- 
yond the seas for l:fe, or for any term not 
less than seven years, or to be imprisoned 
only, or to be imprisoned and kept to hard 
labour in the common gaol or House of 
Correction, for any term not excecding 
seven years. 


Cap. XLVII. For authorizing the 
Employment at Labour, in the Colonies, 
of Male Convicts wnder Sentence of 
Transportation. 

Sec. 1.—His Majesty, by order in coun- 
cil, may direct convicts to be employed in 
any part of his Majesty’s dominions out 
of England, under the management of a 
superintendant and overscer.—It shall be 


lawful for his Majesty, by an order in : 


writing to be notified by one of his Majes- 
ty’s principal Secretaries of State, to direct 
the removal and confinement of any male 
offender, either at land or on-board any 
ship or vessel to be provided by his Ma- 
jesty, within the limits of any port or har- 
bour in that part of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions which shall be named in such order 
in council, under the management of thre 
superintendant now being or hereafter to 
be appointed in England, and of an over- 
seer to be appointed by his Majesty for 
each ship or vessel or other place of con- 
finement to be provided under this Act ; 
and that every offender who shall be so re- 
moved, shail continue on-board the ship or 
vessel or other place of confinement to be 
so provided, or any similar ship or vessel 
or other place of confinement to be from 
time to time provided by his Majesty, until 
his Majesty shall otherwise direct, or until 
the offender shall be entitled. to bis 
liberty. 

Cap. XLVIII. sor enabling Courts 
to abstain from pronounciug Sentence of 
Death in certain Capital Felonies. 

Sec. 1.—Court may abstain from pro- 
nouncing sentence of death on persons con- 
victed of any felonies, except murder. — 
From and after the passing of this Act, when- 
ever any person shall be convicted of any 
telony, except murder, and shall by law be 
excluded the benefit of clergy in respect 
thereof, and the court before which such 
offender shall be convicted shall be of 
opinion that, under the particular circum- 
stances of the case, such offender is a “ 
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and proper subject to be recommended for 
the royal mercy, it shall aud may be lawfal 
for such court, if it shall think fit so to do, 
to direct the proper officer then being 
present in court to require and ask, where- 
upon such officer shall require and ask, if 
such offender hath or knoweth any thing 
to say, why iudgment of death should uot 
be recorded against such offender; and in 
case such offender shall not allege any 
matter or thing sufficient in law to arrest 
or bar such judgment, the court shall and 
may and is hereby authorized to abstain 
from pronouncing judgment of death upon 
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such offender ; and instead of De 


such judgment to order the mh sree, | 
tered of record, and therenpon “1 
per officer as aforesaid shall a poral 
hereby authorized to enter jnd — 
death on record against such 9 ae : 
the usual and accusto 


med for ir 
such and the same manner as js nina i 


and as if judgment of death had ew 
been pronounced in open court an 
such offender, by the court before which | 
such offender shall have been Convicted, 


§ 2. Record of judgment to 
same effect as if pronounced, ical 
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Fantasia for the Flute and Piano-Forte ; 
composed hy Churles Nicholson. 4s. 

O give an additional burnish to this 
fantasia, Mr. Nicholson has in- 
troduced the favourite Irish melody of 
*“‘The last rose of summer;” and, to 
complete the excellence he intended, 
has, for the construction of the piano- 
forte accompaniment, availed himself of 
the skill of Mr. Bochsa. Under such 
circumstances, the reader will naturally 
expect our commendation ; and, in de- 
nying it, we should be unjust to two 
distinguished masters in their separate 
provinces of practice. The general 
plan of the piece is good, and its execu- 
tion proclaims taste, grace, and a vigo- 
rous imagination. The style, in every 
sense of the expression, is so perfectly 
modern, that, if the novel ornaments are 
notomitted, yet are they rather judiciously 
than abundantly employed; and, onthe 
whole, we really think that the talents 


‘of Nicholson and Bochsa so happily 


amalgamate, that it is to be wished that 

the present instance is only one of many 

in which their efforts will be combined. 

Calantha’s Song, as sung by Mrs, Ashe, at 
the Bath and Bristol Concerts. Composed 
by F. I. Klose. 18. 6d. 

This song, which we know to have 
been very flatteringly received both at 
Bath and Bristol, is a pleasing, and 
somewhat intcre ting, if not a brilliant, 
production. Of the separate passages 
of the melody, we should say, that they 
are not the most beautifully conceived ; 
and, of the melody itself, that it is defi- 
cient in the connexion of its portions, 
and consequently imperfect in its aggre- 
gate character. If we are sorry: when 
we sce composers of genius mistaking 
mere assemblages of heterogencous 
ideas for orderly construction; and, 
perhaps, throwing away real felicities of 


thought, by paying no attention t) 

consonance and affinity ; we are searcely 

Jess concerned at witnessing the detetic. 

ration of second-rate abilities from the 

same unfortunate error. 

Handel's Celebrated Air, “ O had 1 Juba’s 
Lyre ;”” arranged by Samuel Poole. 4, 

| This so justly-admired melody is 
here made the basis of a duett for the 
piano-forte, and forms the fifty-thinl 
number of Hodsol’s excellent collection 
of pieces of the same description. To 
effect this transformation with success, 
required no trivial degree of skill. The 
difficulties it presented have, however, 
been so far subdued as to entitle Mr. 
Poole to the thanks of the public. By 
his judicious management, all the pri- 
cipal points have not only been pre- 
served, but enforced ; and an effect pro- 
duced which, to say the least of it,'s 
rather advantageons than detrimental, 
to the air on which he has worked ; ani 
young piano-forte performers will not 
practise it without advantage. 

* O speed thee, dear Kinsman,” a Song, cm- 
posed and arranged for the Piano-Forte, 
by M.Corrt. 18. 

This is the air song with so much 
eclat by Mrs. Garrick, in the Meb- 
Drama of “Gregarach, the Highlan 
Watch-word.” Of its very high pr 
tensions it does not aliow us oe 
Though we are far from asserting ™ 
destitation of merit, we feel ourselves 
compelled to attribute its favourable . 
ception on the boards, chiefly {0 
vocal excellence of its fair performer. 


_Mr. Corri excels in this department 


composition; but in the preseut melody 
we miss much of that grace and appropr™ 
atencss of expression of which Y- ine 
nerally master, and by which he 10% 
since distinguished himself from 

common herd of ballad-compose® 7, 
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«Tiou vob'st my Days of eget and 

Diight,” @ Song, composed’ (With an 

Acimpaniinen for the Piuno-Forte, ) by 
. W, Gulteriage. 

Mi Gasteridge, who is a member of 
the king’s private band, has produced, 
in the present little production, a pleas- 
ing, if not a first-rate specimen of his 
talent for vocal composition. If the 
tile of his passages is a little quaint 
and antique, that of the words he has 
lected are bot very modern, for they 
are from Cowley. The principal merits 
of bis melody are, that it suits the 

try, and is so Consistent with itself as 
to forma regular and agreeable aggre- 
gale. 

THE DRAMA. 

Davry-LANE.—The proprietor of 
Drury-Lane coutinues those unparal- 
leled exertions which have raised this 
theatre to the acmé of popularity. 
‘Towards the end of last month he pro- 
duced, under the name of * the Cata- 
ract of the Ganges,” the most splendid 
and perfect spectacle cver seen in an 
English theatre. It combines the 
gorgeous narnificence of Eastern courts 
witha story which, throughout, keeps 
alive the attention of the audience. 
The processious are assisted in effect by 
numerous equestrians, and by every art 
which is calculated to heighten the plea- 
sure of beholding them. Of course, the 
house is coustantly crowded in every 
part; and, great as may have been the 
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cost, this showy exhibition must prove 
bighly productive. Another attraction 
is a new tragedy, from classic story, 
and, in classic language, called “‘ Caius 
Gracchus,” in which Mr. Macready dis- 
plays his astonishing powers with trans- 
cendent effect, while other parts are 
filled by performers of the first order of 
merit. In truth, the talents of the dra- 
matic corps of this theatre, assembled 
at vast expense, and by happy discri- 
mination, combined with the judicious 
casting of ihe parts, render all the per- 
formances night after night a continued 
series of gratification to all discriminat- 
ing lovers of the drama. 

At CoventT-GARDEN, the new and 
splendid musical pageant, brought for- 
ward ander the title of “Cortez, or the 
Conquest of Mexico,” aided by the suc- 
cessful representation of ‘ Macbeth,” 
so favourable tu the display of Young’s 
tragic talents; *‘As you like it,” in 
which Kemble’s Orlando must ever 
please ; “The Gamester,” the principal 
character in which is again so well cal- 
culated for Young ; and “ The Cabinet,” 
than the Prince Orlando in which 
nothing could offer a better scope for 
the exercise of Mr. Sinclair’s vocal 
powers; relieved by tiese, the new. 
piece, so well reccived at its first repre- 
sentation, has continued to draw tolera- 
bly full houses, and to gratify the taste of 
the town. : 








cane amie 


VARIETIES, LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS; » 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


—__— 


ROressOn BucKLAND Is printinga 
Description of an Antediluvian 
Denof Lyenas,discovered at Kirkdate, 
Yorkshire, in 1821, and containing the 
remains of the hyena, tiger, bear, ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and 
‘xteen Other animals, all formerly na- 
lives in this country; with a compa- 
ralive view of many similar caverns 
and dens in England and Germany. 
Sik Ricuarp Puituirs will in afew 
-)S publish a small cheap tract, un- 
st the title of Illustrations of the 
ye ragative System of Education. Its 
— is to disseminate a knowledge 
me Principles and practice of that 
= = to the most distant parts of the 
tion re, SO as to procure its introduc- 
‘ ee schools, to which it 
“a et adapted as to the finishing 
ay near London, wherein the 
‘ ‘1S so generally used. Besides 
ONTULY Mac, No, 389. 


the facility which this system affords in 
teaching every desirable subject, it so 
much-—simplifies the acquisition © of 
popular branches of knowledge as to 
make it easy to render them objects 
of universal education ; and, with this 
view, a popular account for general 
distribution has been prepared. 

A new edition of Mr. B. P. Cap- 
PER’s Topographical Dictionary of the — 
United Kingdom being in the press, 
the author invites corrections and 
communications. It will of course in- 
clude the new population returns. 
The three kingdoms will be in sepa- 
rate alphabets, and not confused in 
one alphabet, as in the former edition. 

An Institution, for teaching mecha- 
nics the scientific principles of their 
several trades, has been established in 
London, under the fostering guidance 
of the public-spirited Dr. Birkeeck, 

3M founder 
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founder of the first institution of the 
kind at Glasgow. Its importance, in 
a moral as well as useful point of 
view, must be obvious; and it affords 
us siticere pleasure to learn, that its 
success and organization are certain. 
Already similar plans are afloat at 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Bris- 
tol, and Birmingham ; and they follow 
the Lancasterian Schools and the In- 
terrogative System, like a body and 


‘its shadow. The following resolutions 


illustrate the plan :— 

That the establishment of institutions 
for the instruction of mechanics, at a 
cheap rate, in the principles of the arts 
they practise, as well as in all other 
branches of useful knowledge, is a measure 
calculated to improve extensively their 
habits and condition, to advance the arts 
and sciences, and to add largely to the 
power, resources, and prosperity, of the 
country. 

That such institutions are likely to be 
most stable and useful when entirely or 
chiefly supported and managed by mechia- 
nics themselves. 

That the meeting acknowledge with 
gratitude the example which the mecha- 
nics of Glasgow have set their brethren at 
Jarge, in being the first to establish, on 
this principle of self-support and exertion, 
an institution for their own support and 
struction in the arts‘and sciences. 

That there shall be established in this 
metropolis an institution, called the Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Institute. 

That among the objects which the Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Institute shall have espe- 
cially in view, shall be the establishment, 
for the benefit of the members, of lecture- 
ships on the different arts and sciences, a 
library of reference and circulation, a 
reading-room, a museum of models, a 
school of design, and an experimental 
workshop and laboratory. 

That the annnal subscription, to admit 
a mechanic to all the benefits of the Insti- 
tute, shall not exceed one guinea, which 
shall be payable at once, or by such instal- 
ments as the laws shall direct. 

That the friends of knowledge and im- 
provement be invited to contribute to- 
wards the accomplishment of all the afore- 
said purposes, by donations of money, 
books, specimens, and apparatus, , 

Capt. Batty announces a Narrative 
of the Operations of the Left Wing of 
the Allied Army, in the Pyrenees and 
South of France, in the years 1813-14; 
illustrated by numerous plates of 
mountain and river scenery, views of 
h’ontarabia, Iran, St. Jean de Luz, and 
Bayonne, with plans, &e. 


Sir FP. HENNIKER, bart. is printing» 


his Notes during a Visit to Egypt, 


(Dec. j 
Nubia, the Oasis of : 
a and Jerusalem. Fem Moun 
r. Pierce Egan is em 
a new work, entitled thee pea tm 
Actor,” to be pee in ch 
monthly numbers, embellished With 
Iwenty-four coloured plates, and 
also enriched with numerous woo. 
cuts. 

Vol. IIL. of Travels by the late J. 
L. BurckHarvr in the Hedjaz, with 
plates, will soon appear. 

The Committee of Scottish author 
under the equivocal title of “ Author 
of Waverley,” are pursuing their pros. 
perous commercial career, and an. 
nounce “ more last words,” under the 
name of St. Ronan’s Well. Itwouldbe 
amusing to sec the interior of this non. 
descript manufactory, and to trace the 
economy by which labour is divided 
among the workmen. Perhaps there 
is the plot-man, the rough scribes, the 
polishers of parts, and the general 
finisher. Be it as it may, however, 
the articles turned out are sought for 
with avidity ; they are the best in the 
market; and division of labour may, 
for aught we see to the contrary, be 
turned to as good account in this spe- 
cies of manufactory as in any other. 
For our parts, we give the proprietors 
of the concern uncquivocal credit for 
their ingenuity and perseveranc®. 

A new quarterly review, to be called 
the Westminster Review, 18 a 
nounced for the first day of the new 
year. rt 

A Geographical, Statistical, and 
Historical, Description of the Empie, 
of China, and its Dependancies, by 
Jucius Ktaprota, member of the 
Asiatic Societies of Londor and hag 
of the Royal Society of Gottingen, ° 
the Imperial Society of Naturalists in 
Moscow, &c. is preparing for publica- 
tion: it will be handsomely printed in 
two quarto volumes, and nape oe 
with a map. Mr. Klaproth, whos’ 
acquaintance with the language ~~ 
literature of China is very a 
having made the stady of = it 
principal occupation for t e te 
twenty-three years, ACCOM pee oki. 
Russian embassy destine 
in 1805 and 1806. £ 
collected a mass pa 
rials relative to China, 
considerable ‘collection of pares 
books, among which was the 0. 
description of the empire, ie pie- 
tions, published by order © ad 
decessor of the reigning emper, . 
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the Manchoo dynasty ; and, besides 


his work, which consists of 108 vo- 
lumes, he 1S 1D possession of several 
other treatises, relative to the geogra- 

y, statistics, and general adminis- 

n, of the empire. ; 

7 December will be published, 
inted uniformly with the former 
volume, with maps and numerous 
plates, Journal of the Second Voyage 
(yr the Discovery of a North-west 
passage from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fe, performed in the Years 1821, 1822, 
1823, in his Majesty’s ships Fury and 
Hecla, under the orders of Capt. W. E. 
PARRY, RN. 

Early in December will be publish- 
ed, the Graces, or Literary Souvenir 
for 1824; being a collection of tales 
and poetry, by distinguished living 
authors, with literary, scientific, and 
useful, memoranda. 

Speedily will be published, a Key to 
Guy's Tutor’s Assistant, for the use 
and convenience of tutors. 

The lovers of entomology will be 
cratified to hear, that it is the inten- 
tion of Mr. J. F. STEPHENS, F.L.S. &e. 
to publish in the course of the spring 
the first part of a General Synonymi- 
eal Catalogue of all the British In- 
sects hitherto discovered, amounting 
to nearly ten thousand in number, 
exclusive of the Crustacea, Arachnoida, 
Acari, &c. of modern systematists. In 
addition to the above, he also proposes 
to publish, periodically, an clucida- 
tory work, entitled Illustrations of 
British Entomology ; in which will be 
detailed, in systematic order, the cha- 
racter of the genera and species, with 
observations on the economy, locality, 
Xc, of each species, illustrated by 
figuies of those newly discovered;—or 
but little known. 

The second and concluding volume 
of that splendid work, BuRCcHELL’s 
Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Attica, with numerous coloured en- 
eravings, vignettes, &c. from the 
author's original drawings, will be 
ready in a few days. 

. the Night before the Bridal, a 
+o tale, Sappho, a dramatic 
eee ae other Poems, are an- 
ofthe late oxy C.G, Garnett, daughter 
aa € mnuch-esteemed Dr. Garnett, 

Th, Royal Institution. 

; he Painter and his Wife is pre- 
Paring, by Mrs. Opre. 

P Work, called the Book of the 

“uch, is announced by~ Robert 
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SouTuey, poet-laureat, and author of 
“Wat Tyler.” 

Messrs.J.P. NeaLe andJ.Le Kevx’s 
Original Views of the Collegiate and 
Parochial Churches of England, with 
historical descriptions, will commence 
publication on the Ist of February 
next. 

Mr. GiFForD’s edition of the Plays 
and Poems of Shirley, now first col- 
lected and chronologically arranged, 
and the text carefully collated and 
restored, with occasional notes, and a 
biographical and critical essay, will 
soon appear. 

A fifth volume is in preparation of 
Original Letters, written during the 
Reigns of Henry VI. Edward IV. and 
V. Richard UI. and Henry VII. by 
various persons of rank or conse- 
quence, containing many curious 
anecdotes relative to that turbulent, 
bloody, but hitherto dark, period of 
our history ; and elucidating, not only 
public matters of state, but likewise 
the private manners of the age, with 
notes, historical and explanatory, fac- 
similes, &c. by the late Sir J. FENN. 

Speedily will be published, Odes of 
Pindar, translated, with notes, critical 
and explanatory, by A. Moore, esq. 

The Suffolk Papers, being Letters 
to and from Henrietta Countess of 
Suffolk and her second husband, the 
Hon. George Berkely, are in the press. 
They comprise letters from Pope, 
Swift, Gay, and Young ; the Duchess 
of Marlborough, Buckingham, and 
Queensberry; Ladies Hervey, Lans- 
downe, Vere, and Hester Pitt; Lords 
Bolingbroke, Peterborough, Chester- 
field, and Bathurst; Mr. Law (the 
financier), Mr. Pelham, Mr. Ham 
den,-Mr. Earle, Horace Walpole 
(senior and junior); and several other 
persons of eminence in the fashion- 
able, political, and literary, circles of 
the reigns of Queen Anne, George I. 
George II.-and George III. 

The following address of the New 
Society of Artists lately formed merits 
a place in our pages. A large exhi- 
bition room is now building, the en- 
trance of which is in Suffolk-street, 
Charing Cress; and it will be the 
largest and most commodious in 
London. Four adjoining rooms will 
be devoted to the various departments 
of the fine arts, viz. painting, statuary, 
architecture, and engraving. 

The Royal Academy has been for some 
years, on account of the contracted limits 
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of its Exhibition Rooms, under the avow- 
ed necessity of rejecting many meritorious 
works, and of crowding or misplacing 
others. The rooms of the British Insti- 
tution are more happily disposed ; but the 
Exhibition of the Works of the Old Masters, 
and the School of Painting which succeeds 
it, occasion the Gallery of Modern Art 
to be closed at the very moment when the 
wealthy and intelligent inhabitants of the 
empire (the influence of whose riches and 
refined taste extends to her remotest pro- 
vinces,) become resident in the metropolis. 
The ayowed patrons of art, therefore, feel 
their ability to elicit talent, or reward its 
possessor, inevitably curtailed; and the 
means either of improvement or of support 
must consequently be denied. 

A numerous body of artists, under these 
impressions, and desirous of bringing their 
works fairly before the public, have been 
induced to form themselves into a Society, 
for the purpose of erecting an extensive 
snite of rooms for the exhibition and sale 
of their works in painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and engraving: the exhibi- 
tion to open immediately after the close 
of the British Institution in April, and to 


continue curing the three succeeding 
months,” 


{t concerns us to state that the 
Steam Carriage of Mr. GriFFitus is 
suspended in its progress at Messrs. 
Bramah’s by the wantof capital. Such 
is the fate of too many ingenious in- 
ventions; but it is said that the same 
purpose will soon be effected by a Bir- 
mingham manufacturer. 

Mr. WILLIAM SMITH, themeritorious 
author of separate Geological Maps 
of the English Counties, has completed 
his very elaborate: and minute Survey 
of the Northern Counties, and another 
number of this truly-important work 
will shortly appear. 

An account of Mr. “Scurry’s Cap- 
tivity under Hyder Ali and Tippoo 
Saib” is printing. It contains a simple 
unadorned statement of the horrid 
cruelties and insults exercised on him- 
self and his, companions in. misfortune 
by those two eastern despots. 

Duke Christian of Luneburg, or 
Traditions from the Hartz, by Miss 
JANE PoRTER, will speedily appear. 

No. I. of Views in Wales, engraved 
in the best line-manner by FINDEN, 
from drawings by Capt. Barry, F.r.s. 
to be completed in twelve numbers, 
wiil be published on the Ist of J anuary. 

_ Mr. Lanpor’s Imaginary Conversa- 
tions of eminent Literary Men and 


Statesmen will be completed early in 
December. 


(Dee, , 


Pe 
-POSSessing al 4 


The Journal of Liewellyn 
a seaman, a work 
interest of Robinson Cry 
additional recommendation efter, 
a true sit nei will soon be pubji 
in one volume, with engray; 

Bird and Pocock, 0 
On the lst of March will ap 
No. XIII. being the first of 
volume, of Wootnotn’s 

of Ancient Castles, 

The Rev. H. F. Cary, author Of the 
‘¢ Translation of Dante,” has just com. 
pleted a Translation of the Birds of 
Aristophanes, which will appear in the 
course of this month. : 

Prose Pictures, a series of descrip. 
tive letters and essays, by E. Her. 
BERT, esq. illustrated by etchings by 
George Cruikshank, will be published 
in a few weeks. 

Mr. B. Couen is preparing for 
publication, Memoirs of the late Pope, 
including the whole of his private cor. 
respondence with Napoleon Bona- 
parte, taken from the Archives of the 
Vatican, with many other hitherto- 
unpublished particulars. 

Several scientific and literary per- 
sons are employed in preparing a new 
ephemeris, to be entitled Perennial 
Calendar, with the history, nataral 
history, astronomy, &c. of every day in 
the year. ; 

In a few days will be published, 
embellished with a portrait of Addison, 
the Spirit of the Buitish Essayists, 
comprising the best papers on lile, 
manners, and Jiterature, contained in 
the Spectator, 'I'atler, Guardian, Sc. 
The whole alphabetically arranged ac- 
cording to the subjects. 

We are glad to observe that Ht 
variety of penny, two-penny, nok 
three-penny, publications of the week, 
continue on the increase, and are as 
prosperous as their merit and utility 
deserve. They form a new era lt 
literature, and call on the country- 
booksellers to send weekly as age 
monthly orders. LEvery subject - 
enquiry and knowledge has wen 
weekly journal, and in somet ti oe 
various rivals, With a view 1 os 
the preferences of our readers, W9° ne 
distant from the scene of = “ 
propose, in an early N umber, aidales 
a complete list of these cane brie 
for public favour, and subjoim 4 
estimate of their respective > : 

The Rev. D. P. Davies, a 1g 
the ** History of Derbyshire, er 


the second 
Engraving, 














i§23.] 
of several County Histories én the 
Supplement to the “ Encyclopedia 
siiapnica,” and in the ‘ Edinburgh 
gneyelopedia,” proposes to publish by 
subscription, the History and Antiqui- 
‘ies of the Town of Carmarthen and 
Parish of St. Peter. The antient and 
opulous town of Carmarthen presents 
jy the historian and antiquary many 
aubjects of interesting enquiry, and 
soveral objects of curious research and 
examination. ‘The Druidical remaius, 
within its parish; the Romaa camp, in 
its immediate vicinity; the majestic 
remains of its Castle; the vencrable 
ruins of its religious houses; its church 
and monuments; its discontinued hos- 
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Public Library, worthy of that opulent 
part of the metropolis; a prospectus 
of which will be published early in the 
spring. 

The Connexion of Christianity with 
Human Happiness,eby the Rev. W. 
HIARNESS, A.M. is in the press. 

In a.few days will be published, 
illustrated with a portrait by KE. 
Scriven, and an interesting plate by 
J. Scott, ‘‘ Nouveaux Morceaux 
Choisis de Buffon,” vith interesting 
anecdotes descriptive of the character 
of each animal, and the Life of the 
Author, written expressly for this 
work ; being the Fourth Part of the 
series of French Classics, edited by 


pital; its former state, and its present 4M. VENTOUILLAC. 


jwproved and flourishing condition ; 
together with the numerous historical, 
civil, and domestic, events, connected 
with the capital of South Wales ; are 
all calculated to excite curiosity, and 
stimulate research. 

Avolune of Sermons, by the Rev. 
J. Coaves, A.M. late vicar of Hudders- 
field, and tormerly fellow of Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge, is proposed to be 
published as soon as a sufficient num- 
ber of subscribers are obtained. 

The late A. C. Buck Lanp, esq. 
author of “ Letters on arly Rising,” 
commenced a Series of Letters to an 
Attorney’s Clerk, containing directions 
lor his studies and general conduct, 
but was prevented, by an early death, 
from peilecting his plan; but bis bro- 
ther, Mr. W. H. Bucktanp, having 
completed the Series, they will be 
published in a few days. 

Lettcrs {rom the Caucasus and 
Georgia, with a map and views, are 
lu the press, 

A volume of poems by Mr. Conner, 
under the title of the Star in the East, 
and other Poems, will appear in a few 


days, 


Among other literary conveniences 
of the metropolis, te Westminster 
Subscription Keading Room and Li- 
rary, in the Colonnade, Charles- 
treet, St. J aines s-Square, merits spe- 
cial notice. The establishment consists 
ofa reading-room and conyersation- 
ina open from nine in the morning 

len in the evening; furnished with 
es and evening newspapers, and 
reviews, magazines, and new 
ant which latter remain on the 
a OF perusal one month, and are 
twards circulated amongst the 


ubscribers. It is the germ for a 


A Latin Grammar, by I. J.G.ScHEL- 
LER, has been translated from the 
German, with an appendix and notes, 
by G. WALKER, M.A. and will soon be 
published. 

A small volume of poems is in the 
press, by E. SweepLanp, containing 
the Gamester’s Grave, &c. 

The Rev. H. Marriotr is about to 
publish a Third Course of Practical 
Sermons, adapted to be read in fa- 
milies. 

T. W. C. Epwarps, M.A. has in the 
press an Epitome of Greek Prosody, 
being a brief exposition of the quan- 
tity, accentuation, and versilication, 
of the Greek Language. 

A Father’s Reasons for not DBap- 
tizing his Children, are preparing for 
publication, by a Lay Member of the 
Church of Englaud. 

Dr. Carey iias issued proposals for 
publishing, by subscription, Lexicon 
Analogico-Latinum, on the plan of 
Hoogeveen’s Greek Lexicon, with an 
Index Etymologicus, nearly like that of 
Gesner. ol 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions, 
being an attempt to illustrate their 
origin, power, and signification, In the 
way of exercise, will soon be published, 
by S. BUTLER, D.0. F.R.S. Ke. 

Mr. J. Curtis has in the press, the 
First Number of his Illustrations of 
English Insects. Jt is the intention of 
the author to publish highly-finished 
figures of such species of insects (with 
the plants upon which they are found 
as constitute the British genera, wit 
accurate representations. of the parts 
on which the characters are founded ; 
and descriptive letter-press to each 
plate, giving, as far as possible, the 
habits and economy of the subjects 

sclected. 
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selected. The work will be published 
monthly; to commence on the Ist of 
January. 

Mr. J. Saaw, lecturer on Anatomy 
and Surgery in the Hunterian School 
in Great Windmill-street, announces 
a work on the Nature and Treatment 
of the various Distortions to which 
the Spine and Bones of the Chest are 
Subject. 

The indefatigable W. KitcHiNer, 
M.D. is preparing a work on the Eco- 
nomy of the Eyes, consisting of pre- 
cepts for the improvement and preser- 
vation of the Sight. 

Mr. Franks’s Hulsean Lectures for 
1823, on the Apostolical Preaching, 
and Vindication of Christianity to the 
Jews, Samaritans, and Devout Gen- 
tiles, in continuation of his former 
Lectures “on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity as stated in our Lord’s Dis- 
courses,” is in the press, and will 
speedily be published. 

An Egyptian tale is printing, called 
Raweses. 

A Treatise is preparing for publica- 
tion on Organic Chemistry, containing 
the analyses of animal and vegetable 
substances, founded on the work of 
Professor Gmelin on the same subject, 
by Mr. DunG.Lison, member of several 
learned socicties, foreign and domes- 
tic, and one of the editors of the 
‘Medical Repository.” 

Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, esq. the 
distinguished Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty during the reigns of Charles IL. 
and James [I. will soon appear. 

A Tour through the Upper Pro- 
vinces of Hindostan, comprising a 
period between the years 1804 and 
1814, with remarks and authentic 
anecdotes; to whichis added, a Guide 
up the River Ganges, from Calcutta to 
Cawnpore, Futtech Ghur, Meeratt, &e. 
and a vocabulary, is nearly ready for 
publication. 

The Life of J. Decastro, comedian, 
including anecdotes of Garrick, Dr. 
Johnson, Sheridan, &e. is in prepa- 
ration, 

Part X. is printing of Dr. Wart’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica, or a Gencral 
Index to the Literature of Great Bri- 
fain and Ireland, ancient and modern, 
with such foreign works as have been 
translated into English. 

_ On the Ist of January will be pub- 
lished a new and most interesting Map 
of most of the Principal Mountains in 


the World, embracing, on a large 


scale, a.clear and distinct view of the 


Be 
2) . 
- 


various elevations of the a : 
Map has been arranged with im " 
trouble and expense, and Contains the 
names of above 300 mount 


view of the Falls of Niagara tut i 
Pyramids of Egypt; and the Whole 


arranged in alphabetical order. 

_ According to some late enumera 
tions, made officially, in the Library of 
a British Museum are 125,000 yo. 

umes, and in the Ro 
65,000. deol 

‘Typographia, or an Histori 
Sketch of the Origin and Previn 
tlic Art of Printing, illustrated by no. 
merous wood-engravings and portraits 
will soon be published, in two Parts, 

The Deformed Transformed, a dri- 
ma, is announced from the pen of Lord 
Byron; as well as Don Juan, Cantos 
12, 13, and 14. 

A series of original sketches of men 
and manners, under the title of Life's 
Progress, which are to be illustrated 
by engravings after Cruikshank, are 
preparing, and will be published 
periodically. 

The Historical Life of Johanna of 
Sicily, Queen of Naples, is announced. 

Early in December will be publisi- 
ed, Procrastination, or the Vicars 
Daughter, a tale. 

An Essay on the Inventions and 
Customs of the Ancients and Moderns 
in the Use of Inebriating Liquors, will 
soon be published, by S. Morewoor, 
surveyor of Excise. 

Mr. A. Bernarpo is preparing for 
publication, a work under the title of 
the Italian Interpreter, consisting of 
copious and familiar conversations, 00 
subjects of general interest and utility, 
together with a complete vocabulary 
in English and Italian; to which are 
added, in a separate column, Rules 
for the Pronunciation of each a 

The concluding Portion of the te 
History of Great Britain, from te 
declaration of war by France m Ln 
to the accession of George IV. Yo 
1V. and V.is at press. 

The Rev. T. Suit, editor of the 
accented edition of the Eton awd 
mar, with notes, is preparing 2 0° 
edition of Phisdras, a the scanning 
from the text of Sterling. 

A fall Account of the Murder of t® 
late William Weare, of Lyon’ 
London, including the _circumstite 
which first led to the discovery ‘helo 
murder, the depositions taken yest, 
the magistrates, the Coroner's que’ 


: ners, &c. ¥™ 
and the trial of the priso effgravilss 
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1523.] 
engravings, IS preparing by G. H. 
joxes, clerk to the magistrates. 

The Rev. G.C. GorHAM is about to 

at to press, a Copious Abstract in 
English of the 860 Deeds contained in 
the two ancient Cartularies of St. 
Neot’s Priory, with outline engravings 
of nine seals of that monastery or of 
its priors. It will form either a Sup- 
plement to the * History of St. Neot’s’ 
already published, or a separate vo- 
yy or Scenes in the North of 
Ireland, a tale, by J. GAMBLE, esq. 
will soon appear. 

Mr. S. T. COLERIDGE announces 
Aids to Reflection, in a series of apho- 
risms, chiefly from the works of Archi- 
bald Leighton, with notes, &c. by the 
Editor. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Mrs. Frances Sheridan, by Aticia 
Leranu, are announced, 


FRANCE. 


' Two editions of the Scottish Novels, 
called the works of Sir Walter Scott, 
are announced in Paris, in thirty-five 
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volumes octavo, and seventy-five vo- 
lumes duodecimo! , 

A new periodical work is an- 
nounced, under the title of ‘Le Phi- 
lanthrope Chrétien, ou Revue Pério- 
dique des Travaux ct Progrés des 
Sociétés  Philanthropiques ‘ct Reli- 
gieuses dans les deux mondes, et spé- 
cialement en Angleterre, pouvant 
servir d’encouragement et de guide & 
l’établissement d’institutions sembla- 
bles.”—As canting is the order of the 
day, both in France and England, we 
have no doubt that this work will ob- 
tain considerable success. 

UNITED STATES. 

A letter received in London from 
New York says, “ This city is healthy, 
and the province is teeming with plenty. 
Canals are constructing, and new ones 
projecting, through various sections of 
the country; and soon our ships will 
no longer fetch return-cargoes of coal 
from Newcasile and Liverpool, having 
eur supply from the inexhaustible 
coal-mines, which the canals will place 
within our reach, at half the price of 
the Liverpool coal.” 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER: 


WITH AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
= 


Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of 


their Works, are 


requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 
—<_— 


N ably-written volume has appeared 

under the title of London and Paris, or 
comparative sketches of both, in a sup- 
posed correspondence between the Mar- 
quis de Vermont and Sir Charles Darnley. 
The manners, foibles, and opinions, of the 
{Wo cities, are displayed with acuinen and 
discrimination; and the knowledge con- 
veyed is heightened, in effect, by the con- 
trasts exhibited in the alternate letters. 
Of course, there is some caricature and 
exaggeration in a work which generalizes 
from particular instances,and even indulges 
m some display of imagination in the in- 
Vention of those instaaces; nevertheless, 
we have not seen a more interesting work 
‘nits subject, nor. one ‘better calculated 
to afford more information. 

DR. MitcHete proceeds with his 
Series of beautiful and usefv! portable 
Dictionaries. The third of them is de- 
voted to the Mathematical and Physical 
far and is at once a cheap and neces- 
4ty Companion to every student and pro- 
Pr lu those sciences, Here, at a small 
xpence, is the substance of Hutton’s, 
ns 8, and other similar dictionaries, 
fy in sufficient detail for every purpose 

‘which such works are usually con- 





sulted. The editor has likewise intro- 
duced many articles from the modem 
French mathematicians, which cannot fai 
to render the volume acceptable to a 
higher class than mere students. ‘The dic- 
tionaries previously published of this series 
are on History and on Chemistry, and we 
hope the anthor will be duly encouraged 
to continue them, as at first proposed. 
He announces GEOGRAPHY as the subject 
‘of his next volume. : 

The plan of Naval Recurds, or Chroni- 
cles of Line-of-Battle Ships, given in alpha- 
betical order, is as excellent as the snb- 
stance is amusing and instructive. ‘The 
History of the Name is followed by that of 
the Ship, its atchievements, adventures, 
&e. The first portion is too long, and 
often digressive and impertinent ; but the 
details of the ship’s history are highly gra- 
tifying, and carry the reader through 
scenes, with which is combined as much 
honour and glory as ever can appertain to 
war and professional murder. 

A volume, which cannot be too gene- 
rally circulated, bas appeared under the 
title of a Monitor to Families, by Henry 
BELFRAGE. It consists of a series of well- 
written discourses on the practical — 
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lity of persons in various social conditions; 
aud its toae and principles are not only 
unexceptionable, but often of very supe- 
tior and orginal chardter. It is, in a 
word, the whole duty of man in a modera 
form, without its prosing and common- 
place, and we heartily recommend it to 
all serious and pious family circles. 

The elegant Avnual History of the 
Seasons, called Time's Telescope, has made 
its appearance for 1824. It is not merely 
an erudite and intelligent companion to 
the Almanac of the yoar, but it brings 
before its readers many important novel- 
ties m science, while the present volume is 
enriched by an able view of Physical 


Geography, and particalarly. by some’ 


cnrious facts resulting from the new 
Voyage of J)iseovery in the Arctic 
Regions. The discontinuauce of Mr, 
Friend's instractive volume, which we 
lament, leaves Time’s Telescope without a 
sival in this line, and it is an admirable an- 
tidote to the superstitions which continue 
to disgrace our authorized Almanacs. 

A new novel, under tite title of the 
Banker’s Daughters of Bristol, claims the 
respect of the public, for ail the best fea- 
tures of works of fiction, interest of story, 
vivacity of incident, elegance of language, 
and valuable opinions and sentiments. 
The authoress is known to the public for 
some former works; and in the present, 
greatly to her credit, she has trod in the 
steps of the amiable Miss CuLLen, by 
exposing the crucl practices of men to 
apimals unprotected by law, and therefore 
subject to their uniceling discretion. We 
cannot be expected to analyze the story, 
but mnst refer our readers to the circu- 
fating libraries, where we are persnaded 
these Banker’s Daughters will Le in high 
vorue, 

Two Dialogues between an Oxford Tutor 
end a Disciple of the Common Sense Philvso- 
phy, have been published, with a view to 
elucidate the latter in a familiar way, and 
to draw toit the attention of the universi- 
ties of the three kingdoms. ‘I'he last pub- 
lic service of the late lamented Lord 
Erskine was to carry to Edinburgh a copy 
of the Tweive Essays, ard cuforce due 
notice of their doctrines by his admirabie 
eloquence. Head read them, and the 
prejudices of his education yielded to their 
evidence; but, still mistrusting his own 
judgement, he took the apluion, before his 
fatal voyage, of an eminent mathematical 
scholur in London, and then pledged his 
usual influence in what he considercd the 
interests of truth. ‘These Dialogues ean. 
not fail to add to the number of converts ; 
and they are adapted in their styléand 
mode of iWustration to novices in these 
enquiries, while they exhibit the leading 
features of the theory of matter in motion 
as Wie true and necessary causes of all 
maicrial phenomena, 
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(Dec. | 
In the author of Clara CG} 
idi f Md , We liane 

a soldier turued poet, one who hia 

1 * Oe 
changed: the sword: fur the goose. qui. 
and who, in both employments, een 
termined to acquire lanrels, He is a met 
of sentiment, not devoid of taste, a 
re ady rhymster, for he has here presenied 
us with 244) lines, in which good seny 
strong feeling, and rhyme, are dexterously 
combined, We wish that hie had lait 
duced fewer of the prejudices of his cay. 
that the crimes’ of cabinets were not «, 
often glossed over, and that he had -justly 
examined the pretences for the rupture of 
the treaty of Amiens before be had yilii, 
fied the just defence of. Napoleon. sol, 
diers may pot! be permitted to. reason ig 
the field, but they must not be tolerated 
in substituting tlieir passive obedience for ' 
reasoning whien they ture auth Clara 
Chester, the heroine, is the authors 
child by a beloved wife, whose qualities 
he depicts in glowing strains, afd whos 
last illness le describes in the following 
lines, which nray be received as a fur 
specimen of his style. 

Oh! transitory world—Oh [ fleeting hour 
Of beauty’s prime, that like the virgin flower 
Peeps from the wintry bosom of the vile, 
Boro but tosmile, and perish in the gale! 
Oft inthe glittering ball, where nimble feet 
Fiew like a feathery shower of mountain sieet, 
And circling groups appear’d, in fancy’s dream, 
A wreath of roses floating on the stream ; 
In pensive invod I mark’d the current fly, 
Health on the cheek, and rapture inthe eye; 
And shed amidst thai festive scene a tear, 
To think pefiaps withitrone litte year 


O’er some sweet fotm the dismal grass shall wave, 
And careless childhood dance upan hergrave. 


_ The charms‘of youth and sparkling beauty pass 


Like leaves thatglitter on the frosted glass, 
How sweetly pure on cvol December's morn 
Those tender webs ihe flowery pane adorn: 
The swallows bosom, glancing to the light, 
Ne’ershew’d a plume moze delicate and bright ; 
Such careless elegance | Such matchless grace - 
Not Flora’s light and rosy hand can trace 
More lovely forms—but mark the glowing sua 
Beam on the film by fairy fingers spun; - | 
The spell dissolves, the charming dream 1s 0 ef, 
And winter’s pictur’d garden blooms no more. 
Snatch’d prematurely from this mortal scene, 
As the scythe lays the blossom en the ee 
Oné victim of remorseless death impress 
Thesolemn truth more deeply in my breast. ad 
rac§ Sabbath morn, when bells with mellow sou 
Invite the Christian (o that holy ground, bedd 
Where the broad branches of the lime-tree ben 
O’er the lost parent, sister, child, or friend, 
1 pause in sorrow at one sileattumb, 4 bloom 
That shrostis the wreck of beauty’s faded bloom. 
She, who beneath that moundof chilly clay ~ 
Now sleeps, was once the gayestof the gay : 
Her sylph-like form, as light as gephyr’s wing 
Bounded to joy with lite’s elasucspriag. na 
Whene’er she came, the tear of sadness a 
Chased by her smile, like sunstac on ~ ‘ 4, 
She loved the mierry dance, and apy eg , 
Unrivall’d.’ midst the gracctul. and the fait : 
She wedded—but the peal had seascely Mg 4 
Joy-to the old, and promise to the young, 
When pale aisease insidious stole unseen 
Like the cold mildew on the waving gree? 
And the sweet spendour of the nuptial roe 
Was shortly doom’d in wintry death toc sn 
Now moans the wind amidst the vesthing See 
And at each gust the wand’rng fancy lea cone 
From ieee halls, wuere once she $ 
right » na ul 
To that + cell beneath, whe quench m night, 
And free from myrtal hipes and earthly pale, 
Repose tlle last remai:s of sprightly June, 


3 The 


a Ow a2.4 @ ae Ew. 











1823. | at 
_Theauthor details his foreign voyages, 
gnd the incidents of his campaigns, in a 
‘easing manner, and introduces many pas- 
cages descriptive of other cimres and peo- 
ole, at once picturesque and charac- 


sie. , 
vematts onthe Greek Revolution, by C. 
B,’SUBRIDAN, Esq. reached a second 
dition before they came under our notice. 
Mr, S. appeals eloquently to the people 
of England in the Greek cause, and de- 
recates the inconsiderate proposition of 

, Hughes about driving the Greeks out 


of Europe. Ta 

hr #7 reflect, (says Mr. S.) that it is no such 
easy task (0 root up an enormous population, and 
re-plantit in another quarter of the world; and that 
hig colussus of clay could scarcely be lifted up by 
Minerva, and quietly setdown in Anadoli. And if 
it cannot be done quietly, how will he effect it? 
Would he have the horrors of Navario, Mg es 
and Yanina a thousand-fold multiplied? For the 
warfare of two armed populations is far more 
dreadful than the regulated destruction of stipen- 
daryarmies; and the soldier, who is paidto kill 
his fellow-creatures, at twelve kreutzers, or at thir- 
teen pence, 3 day, is the least terrible of belligerent 
animals. d 

[ object to a sentence of outlawry against the 
Turks,on account of the destruction of Jvannina, 
agmuchas | should to one against the Greeks for 
the scenes of oe oe lam more 

rious to soften the minds of my countrymen 
ecudt the Greeks, than to inflame them aaoleat 
the Turks. ‘i'his wild oe of hee drivin 
ol ad ae by <n ao of MW i 
Greece,” a work of whuse technical merits | am not 
qualified to speak, but whose spirited and vigorous 
language is no tess calculated to mislead, thau Mr, 
Hughes's gi aod rigs Perrone P 

No where (says Mr. S.) has an enslave ress 
treated the Grecian cause with more inkaslion and 
contemptihan at Vienna. Austria, wearied perhaps 
bythe monotony of paralyzing states once industri- 
ousand powerful, palled with unresisied destruc- 
ton, recently indulged the whim of creating prospe- 
rity, ang pegs city of Trieste in spire FOF tye 
scene of So un-Austrian an experiment; where, i 
this be an unavoidable evil to which she reluctantly 
‘ubmus in the more congenial pursuit of ruing 
Venice, she has at least the consolition of knowing 
that her policy is debased by the least possible alloy 
ofgood, since the decay of Venice proceeds far more 
tapidiy than the growth of Trieste. Now, in this 
fsvoured spot, the Greeks, these barbarous and re- 
vied Greeks, are by far the most conspicuous mer- 
cuants, and more than divide the merit. of 
creating Trie-te. though they cannot dispute with 
Austria that of destroying Venice. 

lam far from making a pandemonium of the 
Divan; [do noteven believe the Lurks in general 
to be actively cruel, but their strict fatalism renders 
tiem singularly careless of human life; and, if they 
Tate low the existence of a Mussulman, they rate 
pepe 3 that of a Rayah. it would be endless 
) explain the mutuat relations of ihe Turks and 
Greeks, but some idea may. be formed froin the fact 
ral lurk was never capitally puoisned for the 
> m oobed. Greek ; and that the Turks, who always 
a egy sone ee -~ aanepeunyes be a pe 

, , ory Vv 

piOVCeation, gueatly shot Greeks on very slight 
‘ Hg ah Turkey in Asia, the early possession 
lars —— to Engiand; conquered Turkey in 
lind. Greco duered Ireland; and Egypt, tw Scot- 
libs Hee reece will about answer Wales, subdued, 
ade nat to the civil wars of the native princes, 
and inacees i Mountainous, but, more deiached 
that the a Ne. There is nv more truth in the idea 
Furope eon nerat upon exiling the Turks from 
ive the ce that the Welch ever determined to 
firugptine nglish out of freland. The Greeks are 

ther the © force the invaders, who are quartered 
iat ena established over their country, back 
euleavoured ” as the Welsh five centuries since 
Shtspshire to repel their English tyranis on 
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The great misconception in England conceraing 
the Greek revolution is this: we imagine the question 
to be, whether the Greeks shall throw off the 
Turkish yoke, or shall endare it | ome as before: 
the real alternative is, whether Greece shail enjoy 
a permanent and guaranteed, though tributary an 
merely municipal,independence, a medium bet 
the recent situation of Hydra and the previous ove 
of Ragusa, or whether one of the two nations shalt 
be exterminated. 

We have no right to expect that the aes 
Alexander should be interested, in the,Greek in, 
Surrection, except as it affects Russia;, for it ig 
preposterous to ask any government to do what is 
contrary to its interest, and the emancipation of 
Greece will not only do no good to Russia, but i 
will do her harm. She will lose her importance i 
the Levant, as the protector of the Greeks, and the 
power of terrifying the Divan by threatening ta 
excite its Rayahs. If the Emperor Alexander as- 
Sists the Greeks, he will do it, like Trapbois “ for a 
consideration:” and an island in the Levant, which 
he would probably suggest as his consulting fee on 
the occasion, is a mode of payment highly objection- 
able to this meee y , 

The waste of public money in Turkey is as endless 
as thetitles of the Sultan; pores nt profigancy ape 
pears commensurate with the plains and mountains 
of the Easi, and our military colleges and martello 
towers, Our ordnance and barrack departments 
shew like Highgate or Hampstead by the side of 
Caucasus, : 

After the Greeks are freed, and the principalities 
ceded, one of two things must in the course of th 
presentcentury occur. The mouldering curruptio 
of Turkey will proceed, till political sores, that (ester 
instead of healing, have produced final mortification, 
and the European empire of Othmanexpires lhkea 
candle which has been suffered to burn down into 
the socket; and the object of all our wishes will 
thus be attained without either misery or effort. 

Those who fancy that a Greek is an amphibious 
monster, half European and half Asiatic, will be 
surprised at hearing, that there are in London, at 
this moment, the following respectable Greek mer- 
chants; Eustratius Rallis, Mavrogordatus, Alexander 
Contostavios, Phrankiadis, and Negropontis; and 
either in London oc Cambridge they muy satisfy 
themselves, that Messrs. Schinas, Maniakis, and 
Pappinicotas, are men arrayed like ourselves, in 
coats, breeches, und waistcoats, and whose manners 
and information would not disgrace the first Euro. 
pean society. 

There aré between three and four hundred Greek 
students in Germany, and. between, five and six 
hundred in Italy. A still greaternumber is expected 
to resort to a university, about to be founded in 
Ithaca by the fonian Government, which had al- 
ready appointed, aschanceilor, the Earl of Guilford, 
whose unostentatious and almost subterraneous ef- 
forts to enrich the Greek character with “ ae 
which is power” have for many years made himt 
unk of benevolence between Greece and England. 

The following are some of the Greek Literati of 
the day :— ; 

Eugenius Vulgaris, Nicephorus Theotokis, Con- 
Stantinus Karaivanms, Batanus of Joannina, Atha- 
hasius of Paros, Josep! the Meesodacian, Neuphytas 
the Kapsokalivitis, Georgeius Sakellariu, Damel 
Philippidis, Athanasius Psa lidis, Demetrius Darva- 
zis, Athanasius Christupulus, Constantinus Kokkin- 
akis, Constantinus Kumas, Lumprus Photiadis, 
Anastasius Georgiadis, Adamantinus Korays, Nev- 
phytus Ducas, Anthimas Guzi, Kaora, and Koletti, 
Secretary tothe Congress. - ‘ abe 
—We have on this interesting subject 


taken the above passages from Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s pamphiet, ‘The apathy in Sngland 
of which he complains arises, from the 
distance of Greece, trom the waat, of 
correct information, or even any informas 
tion, from the proximity of Spain qandSpaue 
ish interests, and from the subscribing part 
of the people being worn out by sub- 
scriptions. “i. 

A valuable addition has recently been 
made to the comparatively inaccessible 
sources of rere prser ete relative 
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to the historical antiquities of our island, 
by the limited publication of The Saxon 
Chronicle, with an English Translation, and 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, &¢. by the 
Rev. J. Ingram. ‘The work has been long 
expected; for, to the best of our recollec- 
tion, it.must be eight or nine years since 
the names of subscribers, to whom the 
edition was to be confined, were first 
solicited, Whoever shall cast a careful 
and discriminating eye, however, over the 
pages of the work now produced, and ob- 
serve the minute and diligent collation of 
numerous manuscripts and authorities to 
which the editor and translator has 
appealed, will be perfectly satisfied that 
the labour of the undertaking is an ample 
excuse for the delay in the execution; as, 
also, for the otherwise heavy price of 
three guineas and a half, at which the 
volume is delivered. It is a work of 
inestimable value to those who would be 
accurately acquainted with the history of 
this country, and with the real bases of the 
English Constitution ; not that it treats of 
such subjects in any popular way, or is 
calculated for the amusement of the super- 
ficial reader, who lounges over a book at 
the breakfast-table, or in the dressing- 
room; but, as it presents tlie authentic 
materials tor rectifying the innumerable 
errors of onr common-place historians with 
respect to the Saxon and early Norman 
eras; and to those who think as they read, 
it may demonstrate certain points of essen- 
tial importance relative to our constitu- 
tional antiquities, which it has suited the 
purposes of the factions of legitimacy and 
feudal aristocracy most grossly to misre- 
present, The greater part of the con- 
tents, especially withreference to the first 
four or five eenturies of the Saxon era, 
will be found to consist of brief chronolo- 
gical notices, the applicable value of which 
will only be appreciated by the attentive 
and reflecting student, who will ponder on 
and compare them with other statements 
and documents in his study; but, even if 
there were not, as there are, innumerable 
passages interspersed of a more amusive 
description, the value of these would be 
sufficiently apparent in the demonstration, 
how grossly and how ignorantly they have 
been misled in facts of no small impor- 
tance, by those modern oracles who hi- 
therto have been implicitly trusted ; but 
who, instead of appealing to the original 
and authentic sources of information, have 
continued to transcribe each other's 
errors from generation to generation, and 

to repeat and multiply, under a variety of 
authorial denominations, delusion for fact, 
and romanee for history. Nor is this the 

only point of view in which the value of 
this publication will be regarded by the 

antiquarian student. “The Saxon Chro- 

niole,” says the editor very truly in his 

preface, “contains the original and au- 
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amano testimony of contem writen 
to the most important t actions 
forefathers, bath Sy ton en whee 
their first arrival in this country to the 
year 1154. Were we to descend to ti 
culars, it would require a volume din 
cuss the great variety of Subjects which 
it embraces. Every reader will ere find 
many interesting facts relative to og: 
architecture, our agriculture, OUT Coinage 
our cominerce, our naval and military 
glory, our laws, our liberty, and our rei. 
gion. In this edition also will be found 
numerous specimens of Saxon poetry, 
never before printed, which might form 
the ground-work of an introductory 
volume to Wharton’s elaborate annals of 
English Poetry. Phitosophically cons. 
dered, this ancient tohdel is the second 
great phenomenon in the history of man 
kind. For, if we except the sacred annals 
of the Jews, contained in the several 
books of the Old Testament, there is no 
other work extant, ancient or modem, 
which exhibits at one view aregalar and 
chronological panorama of a people, de- 
scribed in rapid succession by different 
writers, through so many ages, in ther 
own vernacular language. Hence it may 
safely be considered, not only as the pr- 
meval source from which all subsequent 
historians of English affairs [ought to} have 
derived their materials, and consequently 
[as] the criterion by which they are to be 
judged, but also the faithful depository of 
our national idiom ; affording, at the same 
time, to the seientific investigator of the 
human mind a very interesting and extr- 
ordinary example of the changes incident 
to a langnage, as well as to a nation, in ils 
progress from rudeness to Fe 
Speaking of the revival of the loug 
pended, but “good old custom ; 
writing onr own history in our own ” 
guage [instead of the barbarous avr 
the monks], the editor observes 4 ori 
importance of the whole body 0 ry 
history has attracted and emplose hy’ 
imagination of Milton, the ayn 
(we should have said the fraud, | the 
lence, and the sophisiry) “ of i 
simplicity of Goldsmith, the industry 
Henry, the research of ‘Turner, - ane 
patience of Lingard. The pages ahs a 
writers, however accurate and "ab mal 
they generally are,” (this, by t and of 
is a praise which, to some of them, a0¢ ‘ 
those also which follow, W 
yosed to deny,] “ gees - 

rady, Tyrrell, Carte, Aapive, saxon 
still require correction from ee 
Chronicle; withoat which no pers ing : 
ever learned, can possess any vee” (we 
yond a_ snperticial acquaintat bat a 
should be disposed to say any + ele 
delusive misacquaintance) a the Bri 
ments of English History, — ‘ ice 
tish Constitution.” We ong" 











-_ bl d laborious! l 

is invaluable and laboriously col- 
oe edition of the Chromicle is receded 
py a Saxon Grammar ; and that the Saxon 
“inal and modern translation are printed 
throughout in parallel columns; and we 
believe we might unhesitatiugly pronounce 
that, by the assistance of this volume 
alone, any student disposed might make 
himself a tolerably competent master of 
the Saxon languace. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Rivington’s and Cochrane’s Catalogue of 
Books, in various languages, and in every 

vartment of literature. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

The second Part of Robert Triphook’s 
Catalogue of Old Books and Manuscripts 
for 1823, 

BLOGRAPHY. 

Portraits of the Worthies of Westmin- 
ster-Hall, with their Autographs: being 
facsimiles of Original Sketches, found in 
the Note-Book of a Briefless Barrister. 
Part I. 8vo. containing 20 portraits, co- 
lonred. 11, 

Memoirs of the late Mrs. Henrietta 
Fordyce, relict of James Fordyce, v.D.; to 
which is added, a Sketch of the Life of 
James Fordyce, p.p. Post 8vo. 6s. bds. 

BOTANY. ' 

First Steps to Botany, intended as Po- 
pular Illustrations of the Science, leading 
to its Study'as a Branch of General Eda- 
cation; by James L. Drummond, M.p. 
12mo, with 100 wood-cuts, 9s. boards. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Course of Lectures on Chemical Sci- 
ence, asdelivered at the Surry Institution ; 
by Goldsworthy Gurney. 8vo. 13s. boards, 

CLASSICS, 

Senece Tragediz, in continuation of 
the Regent's Pocket Classics. 

The King CEdipus of Sophocles, literally 
translated from the Greek ; by T. W. C. 
Edwards, M.A. 

Haack’s Thucydides, Greek and Latin, 
‘vol. 8vo. 21. 2s. boards. 

— without Latin, 3 vols. 
8¥o. 11, 11, 6d. all ci aie 

_ EDUCATION. 
_An Epitome of the System of Educa- 
ton, established at Hazelwood School. 1s. 

The Exempla Minora, or Eton English 
Examples, rendered into Familiar Latin ; 
by the Rev. T. Smith, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Shinton’s Lectures on Writing. 8vo. 10s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 
Theoretical ard Practical ; by J. R. 
Young. 8vo. 19s, | 





FINE ARTS. - 
ee IV. of a Series of Picturesque 
ews of Edinburgh, engraved by W. H. 
'% 4t0. 5s. Proofs, 10s. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
A System of Geography; by M. Malte 
ln. 4 vols, 8vo. SI, 
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AG cal Essay on the 8 
_ A Geognosti y ou uper 
sition of Rocks in both Hemispheres ; Oy 


M. De Humboidt; translated into En- 
glish, under his immediate inspection. 
8vo. 14s. boards. 

Supplement to the Comparative Esti- 
mate of the Mineral and Mosaical Geo- 
logies; relative chiefly to the Geological 
Indications of the Phenomena of the Cave 
at Kirkdale. 8vo, 5s. ' 


JURISPRUDENCE. 

A translation of all the. Greek, Latin, 
French, and Italian, Sentences and Quo- 
tations, in Blackstone’s Commentaries on 
the Laws of England; as alse those 
in the Notes of Christian, Archbole, and 
Williams, 8vo. 9s, boards. 

A Compendious Abstract of the Public 
General Acts passed in 4 Geo. LV. being 
the fourth Session of the present Parlia- 
ment, with notes and comments ; by T.W. 
Williams, esq. 8v. 10s. 6d. boards, 

Kearsley’s Tax-Tables for the Years 
1823-4, containing tables of reduced and 
unrepealed assessed taxes, stamp duties, 
new duties on post horses and hackney 
coaches, &c. 18. 6d. 

The Ancient Laws of Cambria, trans- 
lated from the Welsh; by Wm. Probert, 
8vo. 12s, 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Dictionary of the Mathematical and 
Physical Sciences ; by W. Mitchell, LL.D. 
royal 18mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 12s, 6d. calf gilt. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. : 

The Pupil's Pharmacopeia, being a li- 
teral translation of the Londen Latin 
Pharmacope@ia, the English following the 
original in Italics, word for word ; and the 
Latim text marked to facilitate a proper 
Pronunciation, &c. &c.; by W. Maugham, 
surgeon, 18mo. ‘ 

The Elements of Pharmacy, and of the 
Chemical History of the Materia Medica ; 
by Samuel Fred. Gray, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Lectures on the General Structure of 
the Human Body, and on the Anatomy 
and Functions of the Skin; by Thomas 
Chevalier, F.R.s. 8vo. 1zs. boards. 

Part IL. vol. xii. of the Medico-Chirur- 


gical Transactions. 8vo. 18s. — 


_ MISCELLANIES. | wT 

Time’s Telescope for 1824, or the Astro- 
nomer’s, Botanist’s, Naturalist’s, and His- 
torian’s Guide for the Year, forming also a 
complete illustration of the Almanack , to 
which will be prefixed an Introduction, 
containing the outline of historical and 
political geography ; and an ode to flowers, 
written expressly for this work; by 
Bernard Barton. 
The Calcutta Annual Register, vol. 1, 
for the year 1821, to be continued anny- 

ally, in one volume, 8vo. 11. 1s. boards. 
The Forget Me Not; being a present 
for Christmas and the New Year, 1824 3 
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with twelve highly finished engravings. 
18mo. in a case. 19s. - 

The Spirit of John Buncle, esq. second 
edition, 12mo. 8s. | 

Friendship’s Offering; or, the Annual 
Remembrancer, a Christmas Present and 
New Year's Gift for 1821; containing a 
series of views and other embellishments. 
18mo. in an embossed case. 12s. 

Cruttwell’s Original Housekeeper's Ac- 
count Book for 1824. 4to. vs. 

No, 42, of the British Review and Lon- 
don Critical Journal. 4s. 

London and Paris, or Comparative 
Sketches ; by the Marquis de Vermont and 
Sir-Charles Darnley. 8vo. 9s. boards. 


Eccentric and Humorous Letters of 


Eminent Men and Women, remarkable for 
Wit and Brilliancy of Imagination in their 
Epistolary Correspondence, including se- 
veral of Dean Swift, Foote, Garrick, 
-&c. &c. - 18mo. 3s, . 

Part 10, of the Encyclopedia Metropo- 
litana. 1). 4s, 

Vol. ITI. of the Methodical Cyclopedia. 
10s. 6d. boards, 19s. 6d. calf gilt. 

An Essay on Apparitions, in which their 
appearance is accounted for by Causes 
wholly independent of Preternatural 
Agency; by J. Anderson, M.D. post 8vo. 2s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Register of Arts and Sciences, Im- 
provements, and Discoveries. Numbers 
4,2,3,4. Sd. each. 

_Two Dialogues between an Oxford 
Tutor and a Disciple of the Common Sense 
Philosophy, illustrative, in a popular man- 
ner, of the Proximate Causes of the Phe- 
nomena of the Universe. 3s. 6d. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND) ROMANCES. 

Italian Tales of Humour, Gailartry, and 
Romance, translated from various authors, 
with 16 plates; by G. Cruickshank. 8vo, 
10s. Proofs 14s. 

The Stranger’s Grave, a Tale. 12ma. 6s. 

Koningsmarke, the Long Finne; a 
Story of the New Word. 3 vols.12mo. 18s. 

Siege of Kenilworth, a Romance; by 
Louisa Sidney Stanhope. 4 vols. 11. 4s. 

Woman’s a Riddle, a Romantic ‘Tale; 
by Ann of Swansea. 4 vols, 11. 8s, 
Mammon in London, or the Spy of the 
Day. 2 vols. 1¢mo. 19s. : 

_ Don Juan de las Sienas; or, El Empe- 
cmado; a Romance: by Miss Lefanu. 
‘3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Mary Stewart and the Maid of Orleans, 
from the German of Schiller, with a Life 
of the Author; by the Rev. H. Salvin, 
M.D. 8v0. 10s, 6d. boards. 

POETRY. 

Love, a poem, by E. Elliott. Svo. second 

edition, 7s. 


The Nun, a Poetical Romance; and two 
"tae Svo. 78. 6d. 

The Pilgrim’s fale, a Poem : by har 
Lockhart, 8vo. 6s. dr 
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Christianity. Dedicated to the Bishop of 
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A Second Series of Sermons 
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Aspinall, A.M. of St. Mary Hall, Oxford: 
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_ Thoughts on Final Universal Restor 
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A Selection from the Sermons of the 
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fixed his Memoirs. 8vo. 19s. boards, 
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A Letter to Sir Edward Knatchbu, 
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’ MEDICAL REPORT. 


REPORT of DisuASES and CASUALTIES occurring in the public and private Practice 


if the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary, 
“ ’ —>— 


r is mortifying for physiology to reflect 
tat, aftec all our researches into the 
ws of life,we are still not even skin-deep 
in the scieuce of structure aud functions, 
We stumble at the very threshold, and 
have yet much to learn before we can say 
with truth, that even the common intezu- 
ments of the bodies’ surface are correctly 
guderstood, either as to their organization 
or their properties. Against medicine an 
objection has been advanced, that neither 
pathologist nor practitioner sees his way 
before him; and some individuals have 
atithetically preferred the art of surgery, 
on account of its dealing with demon- 
sable matter; bat even the “ visible 
things” of therapeutic science are found 
asdebatable as the more hidden. At this 
moment, two of the ablest surgeons in the 
country are high in dispute respecting 
doctrines and facts which, @ priori, one 
rhould snppose would be easily set at rest 
by an appeal to the instructions of sight 
and sense; and who dves not Know that 
disorders of the skin, both as to their 
rationale and remedies, are amongst those 
maladies about which medical principles 
aud practice are the farthest removed 
from unanimity or uniformity. Under all 
this uncertainty, the writer of the present 
paper felt gratified in perusing a philoso- 
puical treatise from the able pen of his 
trend Mr, Chevalier, on the anatomy and 
physiology of the common integuments ; 
Which, had it no other merit than remiud- 
Ing the profession of its ignorance, and 
pointing to the proper path of pursuit, 
would be entitled to. considerable praise. 
But the tract in question possesses posi- 
lve as well as negative worth; and the 
reader of it will find the puzzling question 
of the permeability of the outer skin to 
(ranspired fluid, while it retains the resalts 
of inflammation, treated of, to say ihe 
least, With much ingenuity and acamen.* 
Now, with respect to those morbid 
ailections which present themselves on 
the superfices of the body, what discre- 











od References to matters of taste in a 
‘.edical Report may be considered out of 
place, but the writer. cannot forego the 
*Pportunity of objecting, in the present 
— to the occasional illegitimacy of 
a and even comage ol words, 
pan Will be found to mar the otherwise 
me eee matter and manner of Mr. Che- 
dahon treatise, It is the same in the 
orate and admirable work of Dr. 
ods writers such as these ought to 
fman ecially on their guard against sins in 
“ace since their intluence and 
y must necessarily be extensive. 


pancy, as just intimated, do we find both 
in theory and practice ; and we need only 
take cancerous change of stracture in 
proof of this aliegation, Some tell ns that 
cancer is a local disease, acknowledging a 
coustitutional origin; others say that it is 
ah origine ad finem, a topical, and a merely 
topical, affection, One tells you that it is 
of hydatid origin, and tubercular essence ; 
another says, and perhaps says truly, that 
both its specific nature and absolute locas 
lity, have been judged of with too much 
respect to the limits of nosology and no- 
menclature ; that cancareous disorganiza- 
tion may implicate other than mere glan- 
dular structure; and that what the stickler 
for nosological niceties should hesitate in 
calling schirrous or carcinomatous, is in 
strict propriety, and especially in regard 
to its remedial demands, often the same 
with actual cancer; and to be arrested in 
its progress by the due application of that 
principle, to which the Reporter has re- 
ferred in preecdimg papers, as in his mind 
worthy of more sanction and encourage- 
meut than it has hitherto met from the 
profession. Tie naturam expellas furca 
charge has been brought against the pro- 
priety of treating. cancerous, and other 
cutaneous or glandular disorders, by ban- 
daging and pressure ; but -a most respec- 
table female, who formerly had a schirrous 
breast, has just called upon the Reporter 
actually in rnde health, and “ without a 
vestige remaining (to use her own expres- 
sions,) of those symptouis which used to 
excite so much alarm.” * I was told (she 
adds,) by one of the most respectable sur- 
geons in London, that no remedy could 
be found tor me but the knife, but [ pre- 
ferred the plan of pressure and bandaging 
as recommended by Mr. Young, and it is 
now two years since 1 have found myself 
free both from local and general com- 
plaint.” The case of Mrs. Desormeaux, to 
which allusion hes before been made, is 
proceeding to the satisfaction and surprise 
of the parties concerned; and the partial 
good operated in some other forlorn cases, 
which the Reporter has recently seen, 
certainly favour, as far as they go, the 
rectitude and practical value of the 

principle. a 
Rheumatism has proved the prevailing 
disorder of the past.nenth ; but it has not 
in general been marked by a regular,or, 
so to say, articular character,—it has for 
the most part been more deep-seated 
among the muscular fibres, and when the 
especial locality of the complaint bas 
proved that of the breast-museles, the 
practitioner has found the disorder not 
very easily distinguishable from proper 
plearisy ; 
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pleurisy: this distinction, however, it is 
always of moment to make, since the re- 
medies in one case and the other are con- 
siderably different. 

The writer has dwelt too much on the 
advantages of wash-leather, as a preventive 
of colds and rheumatism, to make the re- 
petition of the advice here needful; but 
there is another practice which it would 
be a dereliction of his duty not to recom- 
mend, that is, sponging the surface of the 
body every morning throughout the year 
with cold water, before putting on the 
clothes. An individual well sponged, and 
afterwards encased in leather, may march 
out on his way, fearlessly, an:ong the war- 


Meteorological Report. 


ring elements, feeble 
and unfit for the figh 
— referred to. 

case of St. Vitus’s d 
ceeded to scarlet fever, banka rn 
gradually-increased doses of te bi ? 
argenti. ‘Fhe writer mentions thec ~ 
stance because, although there oan 
novel in this especial manifestation of 
medicine’s power, in the Present case jt 
was particularly pleasing to Witness the 
success of its exlibition, in 
of the virulence of the mal 
such as to menace the life or the; 
of the little sufferer. D, Cale 

Bedford-row ; Nov. 20, 1823, 
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Journal of the Weather and Natural History, kept at Hartfield, East Grinstead, 
by Dr. T. Forster, from Oct. 16, to Nov. 16, 1823. 
Thermomet.| Barometer. | 
10 P.M, 10 P.M. State of the Weather. 
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44 
52 
33 
50 
31 


29°52 
29°48 
29°40 
29°64 
30°00 
30°05 
45 29-94 
46 29°84 
41 30°00 
45 30°23 
47 30°05 
49 29°56 
55 29°35 
43 29°52 
47 28°90 
41 29°91 


Fine day. 

Clear—Clonds, 

Rainy all day. 

Mild damp day. 

Very fine—Ther. 61° at noon. 
Clouds—Fair. " 
Clear—and clouds. 

Very clear. 

Clear—a few clouds. 
Fog—Clear—Cloudy. 
Fog—Clear —Cloudy. 
Cloudy. 

Clouds—Rain. 
Fair—Clouds. 

Rainy day. 

Wind and rain. 
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Fair and clouds. 

Clear frosty day. 

White frost—Raip. 
Blowing day, with clouds, 
Rainy day. 

Clondy. 

Dripping day. 

Dripping or sm 

Clear and blowing. 
Clear. 

White frost—Clear. 
Cold and clear, with stratus. 
White frost—Clear. 
White frost—Cloudy. 


43 50:08 , 
4 . — Mi i rain. 
6 30-20 Clouds—Mizzling oo ats 


36 80°27 W.-N.E. !Fair—Stratus and co a4 


2° 80 
29°98 
29°76 
29°48 
29°62 
29°78 
51 29-90 
45 30°10 
34 30°25 
52 50°43 
31 30°39 


28 30°25 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

Oct. 16.—A remarkably fine October 
day, but a change indicated at night. 

17.—Very clear and fine, but evidently 
an unwholesome air, as every body almost 
experienced themselves as being unwell, 
and a catarrhal epidemic seems to prevail. 
Agaricus muscarius plentiful. , 

18.—St. Luke’s Day,—very.wet, which 
superstition makes a bad omen of the 


weather. Agaricus floccosus 8P ringing "P 
0 TO The late northerly 0d ~~ 
wns et ey 
assemblies of these wae: as well as mf 
ype 
“Nov. 16.—Small meteors sc oe 
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3. 
oe At of the most beantifal speci- 
-" of the coloured discoid halo was ex- 
pivited that ever remember. It appear- 
ed above the moon at half after 9 P.M. and 
isted of six concentric circles, viz, 
wp wite, orange, purple, violet, green, 
and vermilion ; the latter, which was the 
oatermost, subtending an angle of ten 
degrees. At times there was a seventh 
circle, of a paler kind, added, subtending 
veventeeD degrees. There was a fog at 
the time, which appeared to be stratus; 
but, though the fog remained, the pheno- 
menon changed (indicating a change in 
the structure of the refracting medium,) 
at ii pM. there being mo traces of it ex- 


cepta pale corona. 
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The above terms for halos are described 
in my “Researches about Atmospheric 
Phenomena,” third edition, London, 1823, 
page 98, where I have described various 
refracted images of a similar kind. 

Blue Golour of the Sun.—In the above 
work, page 419, I have accidentally regis. 
tered the remarkable bine colour of the 
sun, as having happened on the 19th of 
August. This phenomenon was, in tact, 
seen and noted down by Mr. B. M. For- 
ster, of Walthamstow, on the 18th of 
Angust, 1821, being the anniversary of 
the great meteor of 1783. 
doubt that you will allow me to correct 
this error in your widely circulated Ma- 
gazine.—T. F. 
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PRICES or MERCHANDIZE, 
Cocoa, W. I. common ++.£4 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 
, Mocha ecveeceee 
Cotton, W. I. common. « 
, Demerara:+++ee 
Currants --+++++c+ceccee 
Figs, Turkey @veesesses 
Flax, Riga eeeeeovreevece 62 
Hemp, Riga, Rhine .--+ 41 
Hops, new, Pockets ...- 16 
, Sussex, da. 12 
Iron, British, Bars «++. 8 
Pigs ..e200 6 
ER, aly ETE 9 
—, Galipoli-ese.sseeees 55 
ags *eeeeeeeeseeaeeeoeense 
Raisins, bloom or jar, new 
Rice, Patna ce.ccccees 
—, Carolina eeee@eease 
Silk, China, TaAWeeceeccee 
pe Bengal, skein eece 
Spices, Cinnamom «.++.- 
——, Cloves eeeecece 
~~ Nutmegs eeséece 
——-, Pepper, black. . 
pcre ’ white. e 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniae 
—-~, Geneva Hollands 
oak Rum, Jamaica ee 
Sugar, brown-ssees ecee 
ane, Jamaica, fine eeen 
~—, East India, brown. 
Pees lump, fine. reeetes 
Tallow, town-melted.  - 
amas ussi € ce 
Tea, Bohea. Lani - 
ca Hysgn, best teeeece 
\ ine, Madeira, old eee 20 
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Nov. 25. 
5 00 to 5 8 
3 8 O-— 3 16 
5 8 0— 60 
5 0 0O— 512 
009 — 0O'O 
0 011 — 01 
5 60— 5 8 
113 0 — 2 0 
62 0 0 — 638 O 
42 00 — 42 10 
1464 00-—18 0 
9 0 0 —12 0 
810 0 — 9Y9 O 
600-— 7 O 
9 v0 0 — 910 
52 0 0-— 0 0 
206-2 0 0 
400-— 4 § 
016 0 — O18 
117 0 — 21 
013 9 — 1 90 
0113 — 012 
067— 0 6 
039 — 0 4 
031— 0 90 
0 0 54— 0 0 
01 3— 0 0 
0 210 — O $ 
021— 0 2 
0osgs2— 0 2 
218 0 — O O 
310 0 — $15 
10.0 — 1 4 
440— 4 8 
¢2320— 0 0 
116 9 — 117 
0 2 5% — 0 2 
059 — 0 6 
709 0 O0O —70 O 
42 00 —48 @ 
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0 percwt. 
0 do. 

0 do. 

0 de, 
11 per Ib. 
1 do. 

0 percwt. 
0 perchest 
0 ton, 
0 ak 

0 percwt. 
0» do. 

0 ton, 
0 a 

© 25 galls. 
O per ton. 
O perewt. 
Q do, 

0 do. 

0 do. 

8 per Ib, 
10 do. 

8 do. 

0 do. 

Q de. 

6 de. 

0 do. 

cd * 
2 do. 

4 da, 

O per cwt. 
0 do. 

0 do-bond. 
0 do. 

0 de. 

0 do. 
4 perlb. 
0 doa 
0 per pipe 
. 0 do, 

0 per butt 


Course of Exchange, Nor. 25.—Amsterdam, 12 6.—Hamburgh, 37 8,—Paris, 24 90. 
phon, 46}.—Lisbon, 524.—Dublin, 94 per cent. 

vemums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Wolfe and 
‘monds'— Birmingham, 3151.—Coventry, 11001.—Derby, 140/.—Ellesmere, 631.— 
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- List of Bankrupt). 


5l.— Leeds and Liverpool, 380/.—Leicester, 3301.—Loughbro’, 4009) — 
750!.—Trent and Mersey, 2150/.— Worcester, 361. 10s,— East India Doc 


(Dee, 1, 
Oster, 


don, 118/.—West India, 220/.—Southwark BripGE, 181.—Strand, bh Rong med 
ASSURANCE, 276l.— Albion, 511. — Globe, 163/.—Gas Ligar 
City Ditto, 128i. 
The 3 per Cent. Reduced, on the 25th. were 83; 3 per Cent. Consols, 835 4 
Cent. Consols, 992 ; New 4 per Cent. 104; Bank Stock, —~—, i. 
Gold in bars, 31. 17s. 6d. per 0z.— New doubloons, 3/. 158, 6d.—Silver in bars, 4s. 114, 


yal Bx 


Company, 25,_ 
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ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the ith | 
and the 20th of Nov. 1823: extracted from the London Gazettes, 


of Oct, 


— 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 100.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 
ARNOLD, W. J. ldol-lane, wine-broker. 

son and Co, . 

Atkinson, T. Bradiord, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner. 
(Stocker, L. ; 

Ball, R. Bristol, baker. (Thomas 

Beale, W. and J. H. Wrathall, Union-street, South- 
wark, hatters. (Freame and Co. 

Benson, J. Lancaster, linen-draner. (Bett and Co. 

Bignold, 'T. Bridge-street, Blackfriars, boot-maker. 
(Lamb 

Bidder, T. Ilfracémbe, tallow-chandler, 
and Co. L. 

Birchinall, J. Macclesfield, cotton-spinner. (Lowes 

Hird, D. P. Bristol, grocer. (Bridgesand Co. L. 

Bolton, E Mare-street, Hackney, butcher. (Gray, 
Kingsland-road 

Rottrell, H. Ostend, merchant. (Hutehinson, 1. 

Brookes, C. Southampton, cabinet-maker. (Sandys 
and Co. L. 

Brown, A. Plymouth, ship-builder. (Sole, Dock 

Brown, H. W. Surrey-street, Strand, merchant. 
(Hodgson and Co. 

Barraston, J. Hereford, coal-merchant. (Courteen 

Burridge, J. lronmenger-lane, merchant. (Robinson 

Cardlin, J.J. Feachurch-street, merchaut. (Tilson 
and Preston 

Carpenter, J. 
(Bogue, L. . 

Chabert, P. Lloyd’s Coffee-house, merchant. (Rear- 
don and Co. 

Charnaud, J.and J. N.Shoolbred, Great St. Helens, 
merchants. (James 

Clark, J. Trowbridge, linen-draper. (Lovell, L. 

Colton, Rev. C.C, Princes-strect, Soho, wine-mer- 
chant, (Gale 

Cone, J. Crutched Friars, victnaller. (Branscombe 

Cort, R. Cow Cross-street, currier. (Drew and Sons 

Coulston, R. Tewkesbury, plumber. (Windus, L. 

Coupland, W. and W. B. Colton, Liverpool, mer- 
chants. (Lace and Co. 

Cox, J: Wells, Somerset, miller. (Adlington, T. 

Croft, W. P. M. Smithfield, vietualler. (Fisher 

Davis, R. London, ironmonger. (Wills, Birmingham 

Day, R. and R.H. Tovill, Oil Mills, Maidstone, 

. Keut, seed-crushers. (Cole, L. 

Dickenson, R. Hexham, Northumberland, book- 
seller. (Leadbitter, L. 

Dow, J. Bow-common, rope-maker. 
and Co. L. 

Dowman, T. and J. Offley, Bread-street, Cheapside, 
warehouseman. (Lythyoe 

Ewes, J. Canterbury, ironmonger. (Brown andCo.1. 

Gigney, S. Letchingden, Essex, farmer. (Bryant, L. 

Gingell, W. J. Norton-street, Mary-ie-boiue, tur- 
ner. (Wilkinson 

Cyas. é. J. Launceston, banker. (Cole, Plymouth 

oc 


(Pater- 


(Clowes 


Romsey, Hants, coal-merchant. 


(Stratton 


Gordon, W. High-street, Gravesend, merchant. 
(Hutchisor, L. 
Greathead, R. Bristol, dealer aud chapman. (Hen- 
derson, L. 
Greenland, S. N. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, 
Clothier, (Williams, L. 
Haines, H. J. Jermyn-street, cil-merchant, (Gatty 
and Co, 
Hamer, 8. B. Furnival’s-inn, broker. (Williams 
and Co. 
Harnage, Sir G. Chatham-place, merchant. (Debury 
Harrison, C. Aldgate, cheesemonger. (Hutchison 
Hassan, W. Cisurles-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
- — mpndes. (A’Reckett 
awkins, FE. Hereford eal : 
a (Writht :. » deater and chapman. 
ewitt, ['. Carlisle, iron-founder. (Cle ‘se 
Hills, T. Southend, builder. (‘Stade rin vam C 


Hoar, T. Flamstead, Hertfordshire, baker, (Taylor 


Holl, (. A. Worcester, printer. (Hill 
Holt, W. F. Cannot-row, Westmiuster 
(Eemahrics ‘ ¥ i aia » SUrgeoe, 
Honeyborne, J. Kingswinford, Staffordshi » Cal. 
dealer. (Walker, L.. * os 
Huckman, J. Bristol, butcher, (Holme and Co. |, 
Ingram, FE, Castle-street, Reading, dress-maker 
(Richardson and Co, L. 
Joes J. A. and Co. Liverpool, ship-builder, 
Jewson, J. C. High Holborn, linen-draper (Smith 
and Co, ‘ 
Lacev, L. Garden-row, London-road, horse-dealer, 
(Downs, L. z 
Lacou, W, Oswestry, ironmonger. (Rogers, L. 
Lainv, G. Dunster-couft, Mincing-lane, merchant, 
(Freemanand Co. , : 
Lewis, J. Goyfrey, Monmouthshire, timber-dealc, 
(Platt, t.. 
Linde, J. Billiter-street, broker. (Spyers 
Longton, J. and J. Liverpool, ironmongers, (Taylor 
Marshall, R. Jury Farm, near Ripley, Sarey, 
farmer. (Potter, Guildford ' 
M‘Cheane, D. Fenchurch-street, merchant. (Ri 
chardson +s & alk 
M‘Kenzie, J. Manchester, draper. (Law and Co. L, 
Monrtt, J. Lower Thames-strect, ale-dealer. (Vio 
Sandan . . 
Murgatroyd, W. Scarr Bottom, Yorkshire, worsted- 
spinner. (Wigleswortl and Co. L. 
Myers, J. Preston, ‘wine merchant. (Blaneharl 
and Co. 
Naish, J. Bristol, tanner. (Evans and Co,L, 
Neale, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Lodge : 
Northover, H. Nanny, Somerset, farmer. (Popkin 
Nunn, QR, and T. Fisher, Grub-street, timbermet 
chants. (Fisher, R. and R.S. 
Oakley, T. Titchfield street, carpenter (Batsfo 
Ord, J. St. Paul’s Church-yard, haberdasher. (Greg 
son and Co, L. ; 
Peacock, J. Manchester, merchant. (Woodburne 
Peet, G. and J. Gntter-lane, riband-manufacturers. 
WebsterandSon... « phe 
BP en J. Chart, Kent, seed-crusher. (Pelbaa, 
Pickard, W. Knaresborough, litme-burner. ( 
Prosser, J. Abergavenny; grocer. (G of 
Randall, R. Trara, draper, . (7 illiard, dre, L 
Ringshaw, G. ‘Tooting, byilder. (Rattenbury, = 
Roach, R. S. Bishop’s Waltham, Hants, tanner. 
Bridger and Co. L. ' 
emith, & eC hatham, hatter. (Saunders or fl 
Smith, R. Piccadilly, fraiterer. (Fielder nace dll 
Stavie, T. King-street, geen ag stove-g 
nufacturer. (Smith aud Co. : 
Stephens, Wc. Westbury-on- Trim Gloucester 
shire, grazicr. (Poole and © 0. Me ter, 
Steward,’ Hi. Old  Burbington-street, ler 
ewitt i. 
Stoakes W. Liverpool, earter-and gullder. (Le 
‘cester pe 
Thorndike, J. Ipswich, cheese-factors (Ge Taye 
Turner, T. Stoke Goldington, Bue:s, M Steel, tt ' 
Titbsdell, ©. Warminster, Hinen-draper. (Heard 
Vinee, W.. Lucas -street: Commercial rae yh mee 
Watson, R. Britannia terrace, City-roae, 
chant. (Percy t, 
Watson, : Tart a St. Jarmes’s-strec 
wineemerchant, (Reeves. - q arres 
Watts, S. Yeovil, Somersetshire, banker. (wi ; 


Longport. , ertaber- 
White, I. Princes-street, Storey’s-gales uud 


(Lawrence band 
Whittingham, T. Cheltenham, currier (William 
silk-mannfactare™ 


and Co. 
Withington, H. Manchester, 
’ jiams, »- 

é deals r. (Wil 


(Whitlow 
Wood, S. Poswick, Hereford 
pIVIDEND* 


Wood, T, Barbie n, oilman. 
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B. Lothbury 
eer St. Mary Axe 
hderson, J. payee 

isto 
rn T. W. Stamford 


j ] 
ent. W. Gerrard’s-hall Ta- 
vern, Basivg-lane 


Bainbridge, J. Queen-street, 


side 
aun 6. H. Wood-street, 
Cheapside 
Barry, eo F 
nett, J. Worceste ; 
et H. Bartlett’s-build- 


ings 
i,J.Cawston 
baie, E. Alcester, Warwick 
pudb, J. G. Grafton-street, East 
Rumpus, J. Holborn 
Bory, T. Exeter . 
Campbell, B. Ratcliffe-highway 
Ciarke,.J. Worcester ; 
Coal, ‘I. Burwell, Lincolnshire 
Cooke, J. Fareham 
Corby, J. Kingsland-road 
Cowie, J. Mansion-house 
Crowther, W. Charles-street, Mid- 
dlesex-hor pital : 
Cullen and Pears, Cheapside 
Deighton, T. Berkeley -square 
Derbishire, R. Liverpool 
Devey, J. Wolverhampton 
Pomont, J. L. Austin Friars 
Danuett, D. Norwich 
Edwards, D. Gloucester 
Elliott, C. Lewes 
Farrer, R. Cheapsi:le 
Fearnley, C. Crutched Friars 
Fisber, J. Lancaster 
Freetby, T. Acton 
French, G. Whitechapel-road 
Frost, J. Derby 
Gardiner, G. St. John-street 
Garton, S. Wood-st. Cheapside 
Gayner, W. Bristol 
— P, and W. Micklefield- 


Girdlestone, M. Norwich 


DIVIDENDS. 


Grafton, J. Stroud 

Gray, T. T. Wardour-street 

Greaves, J. jun. Liverpool 

Groning, R. Broad-st. buildings 

Hamelin, P.  Belmont-place, 
Vauxhall 

Hamilton, R, Liverpool t 

Handscomb, J. H. Newport 
Pagnell 

Harding, T. jun. Helstone, Corn- 
Ww 


a 

Hardy and Dale, Manchester 

Hannum, E. Threadneedle-street 

Hatfield, H. Goswell-street road 

Haydon and Hendy, Welbeck-st. 

Herbert, W. jun. Goldsmith- 
street, Wood-street 

Henzell, E. W. Dpeer ‘Thames:st. 

Hedges, J. Bristo ’ 

Hobbs, T. Westminster-road 

Hollis, J. P. Newington 

Horton,W. Yardley, Worcestersh. 

Howse, P. Hanover-square 

Izod, W. Redditch, Worcestersh. 

Johnson, H. Waldron 

Kitchen, R. and J. Amery, Li- 
verpool 

Knowles, G. Brighton 

Lancaster, J. Whitley, Yorkshire 

Langhorn and Brailsford, Buck- 

ersbury 

Lesingham, T. Worcester 

Lee, W. Charles-street, Covent- 
garden 

Leppingwell, K. Croydon 

Lowe, 8. Newman-street 

Lowe, J. Warrington, Lancaster 

Lovegrove, J. Cranham 

Lubbren, F. M. Newcastle-upon- 


yne 

Marshall, P. Scarborough 

Malcolm, ‘W. Great St. Helen’s 

Marshall, W. Westmiuster 

Massie, J. Derby 

Mayor, C. Portman-square 

Milnes, J. Halifax 

Minchin, T. A. Portsmouth 

Mowbray and Co. Durham 

Molyneux, T. Holborn 

Murray, W. Pall Mall 

a M. Falkingham, Nor- 
olk 
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Oldfield, J. Botolph-lane 

Park, J. Tower Royal : 

Petitpierre, F. South-street, Fins- 
bury-square 

Phillips, J. Wallingford 

Plimpton, W. Lower Thames-st. 

Pothonier, F. Clerkenwell 

Pullan, R. Leeds 

Puileyn, G. York 

Pulsford,.H. Piccadilly 

Richardson, T. [ron Acton 

Rigg, R. Whitehaven 

Roads, W. Oxford 

Roxby, R. B. Arbour-square, 
Commercial-road 

Russell, J. Rochester 

Seazer, S. P. Maidstone 

Shackell, J. Milk-street 

Simons, W. Birmingham 

Simpson, R. Watling-street 

Simpson, R. Threadneedle-street 

Siordet, J. M. and J. L. Austin 
Friars 

Slade, W. Leeds 

Slater, A. Cuddington 

Smith, R. Ham Burton 

Spence, S. Hackney 

Street, J.F. and W. Bucklersbury 

Stabb, T. and Co. Botolph-lane 

Stock, G. Ashweek - 

‘Tate, W. Cateaton-strect 

Taylor, H. Manchester, and E. 
Taylor, Blackley, Lancashire 

Taylor, T. Leadenhall-strect 

Trails, A. Hanover square 

Troward, RK. 1. Cuper’s-bridge 

Tuck, J. L. Haymarket 

Turner, G. Liverpool 

Turner, T. Saundridge, Herts 

Turney and Bates, Sedgebrook 

Tupling, B. Strand 

1, phe R. Petworth 

Wall and Pierrepont, Falcon-sq. 

Webster, J. Tower-street 

Weetch, S. Commercial-road 

Wells, W. Brightwell, Berks 

White, W. B. Strand 

Whitehead, H. Bury 

Lig em P. Church-street, 
Shoreditch 

Wilkinson and Wigton, Cateaton- 
street. 
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THE conclusion of a year approaches, 
Which bas been particularly vexatious 
tothe farmer,in both the seasons of haysel 


and harvest : 


‘tuations, 


attended 
hothing is 
in the late 


: st distri 
tifal tea ¢ istricts, 


; but which, considering the 
great risk of atmospheric vicissitude, will 
ultimately satisfy ali rational expectation. 
he wheat crop approaches an average in 
quantity, but the quality, in the aggregate, 
Ss Cousiderably beiow that of a successful 
year, Where well secured, it will improve 
ee by keeping, at any rate as to sample. 
bee imp corn and pulse, taken together, 
mig called a large crop. To. these 
on - of the farmers, have been super- 
“ted the calamity of floods, in exposed 
Teng whence heavy and ruinous 
‘és, Doth in live and dead stock, have 
‘ppened to many. The succession of 
em and beautiful weather, which 
‘ave experienced of late, has been 
with the happiest effects, and 
probably now left abroad, even 
Potatoes, so plen- 
xcellent a crop upon the best 
ONTHLY Mac, No, 389. 


a 


lands, and in the south, seem to have failed 
in some parts of the north, as in Ireland. 
Turnips will be a large crop, and cattle- 
food universally plentiful. 
clovers are most luxuriant. 
_the farmers are in such a state of poverty, 
that they will be unable to provide mouths 
to consume this great abundance. 
ever that may be, we have never found 
Smithfield, and the great markets, defec- 
tive in fat stock, which has, for seasons 
past, found a very ready sale, and consi- 
derable price. 
generally a strong and luxuriant plant; 
and the seed season, on the whole, has 
been propitious, Corn has been on the 
advance for some time, doubtless on ac- 
count of the inferior quality of the new crop, 
but there seems little reason to expect far- 
theradvance. The landlords,having accept- 
ed the proffered assistance of the Bank of 
England, will have it more in their power 
to grant indnigence and support to their 
tenantry, who must be convinced, by this 
: 30 time, 
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time, that they have no solid assistance to 5s,— Pork, 2s. 47. to 5, gy _ 
expect from the impracticable theories Bath, 4s. 6d. to 4s, gd + [rish, 4s. to s a; 
and bubbles of financial projectors: The —Raw fat, —, per stone, Wd 
gradual return of things to their natural — Corn Exchange:—Old wheat, 495, 
course, and the stern requisitions of the —New, 49s. to 52s.—Barley, lee 
people, whose labour is the great fund of —Oats, 20s. to 328.—=London | 
the national treasury, for the rep@al of aH! best bread, 4lb. for 9d.—Hay Pons t 
corrupt and unnecessary taxation, are the 115s.—Clover, do. 80s, to 1308.~Strap 
only possible remedies, Sis. 6d, to 45s, 
Smithfield: — Beef, 2s. 8d. to 4s.— Coals in the pool, 43s, to 59s, 
Mutton, 2s, 8d. to 4s—Veal, 2s. 8d. to Middlesex ; Nov. 25, 
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GREECE. 

PA NHE absence of authentic details has 

hitherto obliged us to abridge our ne- 
tices relative to what has been passing 
in Greece ; but an excellent pamphiet, 
on the Provisional Constitution 
Greece, published by Murray, enables 
us to supply former deficiencies. 

For many ages, there has been neither 
property, nor safety, nor indestry, 
thronghout Greece. The most fertile 
Jand was possessed by the Turks. A 
devouring swarm of great and small 
imperial farmers, and rich proprictors, 
inflicted upon the Greeks, mere labour- 
ers, as it were, tied down to the soil, ali 
the rigours of an insatiable tyranny. 
Perpetual compulsory labours, inexora- 
bly enforced, exhausted whole familics. 
No man was master of his own plough, 
or his team, or hismule. If he madea 
piece of poor soil produce, or succeeded 
in rearing a wretched flock, in the hope 
of thus supporting his family, he was 
compelled to share with his tyrants all 
the truits of his labours. If the taxes 
proved too heavy for his means, he was 
forced to borrow from these very farm- 
ers, at an usurious interest of from 
twenty to thirty per cent. If, on the 
day fixed for repayment, he was found 
in default, he gave up his property, if he 
had any, or he pledged all, ever: to his 
wife and his children, or clse he was 
thrown into a dungeon to rot there. As 
an addition to the horrors of such a sys- 
tem, an appeal to justice was a measure 
completely illusory. The Turks were 
all firmly united against those whom 
they denominated infidel dogs. The 
inferior collector, the governor of the 
spot, and the pasha, had but one year 
to accumulate riches. The pashas, in 
their progresses, after having all the ex- 
penses of their suite completely paid by 
the country, received in addition a con- 
siderable present of money, called ** the 
remuneration for teeth,” on the pretence 
that their teeth had been. fatigued by 


ihe 


of 


masticating the provisions of the who 
province, 

A Turk might strike, or even kik 
Greck, without his violence occasioning 
any Serious judicial proceeding, jy 
Candia, fathers have been stabbed for 
hiding their children from the brutal 
passions of ravishers. And elsewhere 
the most cruel persecution was the chas. 
lisement of a noble resistanec. I 
other places, a Greek, suspected of 
being in easy circumstances, was forced, 
by the threat of losing his life, to lend 
to the first comer an appointed sun, 
which he was sure of never receiving 
again. When seated in his shop, be 
was obliged to rise with folded hands 
before any armed Turk who might pas, 
and respectfully salute him with the 
title of ‘‘ master.” If on horseback, be 
had to dismount on any similar meel- 
ing. Even the form and colour o 
their clothes were the object, or rather 
ihe pretext, of prohibitions, of fines, aud 
of severe penalties, The most mnocert 
actions of life were shackled with ent- 
less restraints. Iu short, they groaned 
under a thousand humiliations, equally 
absurd, tyrannical, and disgusting. 

At length the advances of their mar 
ime commerce, the habit of travelling, 
the adoption of new methods of = 
tion, and ‘he extraordinary vel" 
which have snececded each other for * 
last forty years, have given to wees 
intellect. and sensibility an elec “ 
shock, calculated to make — 
keenly taste all the blessings of ag e 
tion. The writings of Coray, now 
they enlightened manhood, poeta 
the paths of real science to yd —-— 
this salutary impulse, checked ») 


" was far {rom 
thousand impediments, of the nation, 


It appears that Alexand ; 
lanti, eldest son of the prince 
name, having served in 


armies, was placed at the ae 
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euterprise of the Greeks by pl a posters! exhortations. The brave chiefs, 
quis. He took the title of General in Colocotroni, Nicetas, Iatraco, &c. con- 
Chief, and commissioner of the general duct them to victory. The Turks are 
government, and displayed a tricolor driven from the whole open country, 
banaer, bearing for emblem a phoenix and confined in their fortresses. A 
rising out of ils ashes. In order to junta of notables assembles at Calamata 
draw the nation into an insurrection for in Messenia, presided by the Director of 
ghich if was so little prepared, de- Maina, appointed Commander-in-Chief 
ceived by his own ernissaries, he found of the Morea. They implore, by an 
himself obliged to practise the like de- address dated the 2oth of March, the 
ception on Grecce 5 aud he deciared, by European courts to aid the people of 
a proclamation dated from Yassy (in Greece. 
Moldavia,) Feb. 24, 1821, O. S. thata At Psara, Spezzia and Hydra, the 
seat power was prepared to support Apostoli, the Mexi, the Botassi, and 
her. At the same time he published a the Coundourioti, the Toumbasi, the - 
circular 10 the members ef the socicty, Boudouri, the ‘Tzamado, and_ their 
tecxhort them to make patriotic contri- friends, fitted out for cruizing, and 
butions towards the expenses of war. commanded in person their merchant 
The erroneous idea, which these two vessels. 
documents spread, lod Europe for seve- The Grecks of Candia, and at their 
ral months to suppose, that Russia was head the warriors of Sphakia, engaged 
fomenting the insurrection, in the hope the Turks in various and deadly 
of advancing her froutiers towards the combats. 
south, Hence arose against the Greeks — Lower Epirus, profiting by the revolt 
an unfavourable impression, which of Ali Pasha, flies to arms under the 
seemed to justify the animosity of Eng- conduct of the chicfs Zonka, Caraisco, 
land and Austria, Viachopoulo, Macri, &c. and treads 
The unsuccessful result of the expe- closely in the steps of the Souliotes. 
dition in Wallachia was owing to the ‘The eastern portion of the Greek 
inexperience of the chief, the incapacity continent pours forth its warriors; and 
or treachery of those who surrounded their first blow is a splendid victory 
him, the insubordination of his troops, aoe by their brave general, Goura, at 
which indisposed the inhabitants, and ontana, in Phocis, over three pashas, 
the cabals of the Austrian agents, on the 23d and 24th of August. After- 
especially Mr. Oudriski. Greeee in this wards, the chieftaius Mitzo, Contojanni, 
wilortygate expedition saw her im- Panouria, Scaltzodimo, and above all 
wortal chief Georgaki perish, the victim Odysseus, add uew exploits of their 
of patriotism ; she saw him bury himself own to these early successes, 
with his companions under the blazing The strong-holds of Menemvasia and 
itius of a convent, which he defended Navarino fall shertly after into our 
lilit was deluged with the blood of his hands; and Tripolitza is closely sur- 
enemies; Greece then lost, too, that rounded. 
noble body of youths, the Sacred Bat- If Demetrius Hypsilanti had been 
lalion, which was offered up asaholo- born for great things, he might have 
caust to their country’s honour, at the mastered Greece and his own fortune ; 
battleof Diagacham..--  —- so a but, although gified with firmness, when 
Meanwhile, about the end of March, in a camp he displayed little capacily. 
the standard of the Cross was raiscd at His suite, composed of vain and ambi- 
Calavryfa, a town in Achaia. ‘I'he tious persons, perhaps diminished his 
msirrection soon spread, and the means, while they heightencd his self- 
Mainotes crossed their mountains under conceit. He indisposed the Netables, 
the guidance of their noble chief Petro avd the Senate, which he had formed, 
Mavromichali. Andreas Metaxas, of by arrogating a ridiculous pre-emi- 
Cephalouia, left his family, squandered nence, Thus the military operations 
nS property, and ventured, with a were not srbject to any central direc- 
chosen band of valiant Lonians, to tion. Each chieftain adopted his own 
attack Lala, a strong position, defended manoeuvres at pleasure, and the only 
by the most warlike Turks of the principle which gave a sort of unity to 
Morea ; and, though severely wounded, their tdividual efforts, was a sympa- 
aller prodigies of valour, he foreed thetic eagerness to harass the Turks. 
= torctire on Patras. The arch- It was, however, under this state of 
“op of that city encouraged the anarchy, that Tripolitza, the capital of 
“inbatauts by his example, aud by bis the Morea, already distressed by tee, 
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and summoned several times to surren- 
der, was taken by assault. Considerable 
riches became the booty of the nu- 
merousassailauts. The Albanian garri- 
son, having capitulated, were sent to 
their own country. ‘The families of the 
Supreme Governor, and of the ‘Turkish 
lords, were made prisoners ; all the rest 
were slaughtered, or carried into the 
provinces, 

On the 27th of May, the sailors 
commenced their operations by burning 
a Turkish ship of the line, before the 
island of Mytilene; they then rescued 
as many as they could of the Greek 
families who had fled from Asia Minor, 
of whom several women were seized 
with the pangs of childbirth on-board ; 
and they established these unhappy 
beings in different islands of the Archi- 
pelago. Our squadrons prevented by 
various means the debarkation of Turk- 
ish troops in the islands, and made head 
against the numerous fleets of the 
enemy. On the 30th of Sepiember, a 
Turkish brig of war was sunk by our 
broadsides befuie Zante. Afterwards, 
five Grecian vessels, separated by a 
calm from the rest of the squadron, 
sustained with iutrepidity the fire of all 
the enemy’s fleet, which was forced to 
retire after five hours of fruitless combat. 
All these expeditions were under the 
command of Jacoumaki Toumbasi, of 
Hydra. 

Alexander Mavrocordato, ex-minister 
of the Prince of Wallachia, en =rged 
without a stain from the conuption and 
efieminacy of despotism, throwing aside 
every peisonal consideration, offered his 
whole fortune to his country, and dis- 
embarked on the coastsof Autulia, The 
gentleness of his disposition, and his 
extensive information, soon won him all 
hearts. He traversed Greece in the 
simple character of a mediator, enduring 
every fatigue, and exposing himself to 


every danger. By bis patience aud his 


mere moral authority, he calmed the 
discordant pretensions which had arisen 


‘on all sides, at the moment when the 


yoke of oppression was broken, and 
which had already materially prejudiced 
the public good. In Greece, in fact, 
some primates were but subordinate 
tyrants; some captains, but the agents 
ofa different species of despotism. 

A new era commenced with the year 


1822. Disorders were calmed, and 
faults diminished. A political constitu- 


tion was proclaimed, and a central 
Severnment formed. The national 
assembly, after having finished its la- 


a 


> 
os 


bours, and installed the & h 
dissolved itself after pablghi™ 
clamation. The Senate, or actrLng 
body, hitherto composed of thirty 
deputics, was principally taken 
this assembly, [ts president is Dem. 
trius Hypsilanti; and its Vice-presiden 
Sotiri Charalampi. ‘The members ¢ 
the executive are Alexander Mavrocor 
dato, president; Athanasius Canacari : 
man of zeal and integrity, vicepres. 
dent; Anagnosti Pappajannopoulo 
John Orlando, and Jolin Logothes, 
The following are the names of the é. 
cretaries who have heen named: Ty, 
Negri, Secretary of State ; Jolin Coletti, 
for the Interior, and provisionally ep. 
trusted with the War Department: 
Panouzzo Notaras, for the Finances; 4 
commission of three islanders. from 
Hydra, Spezzia, and Psara, for the 
Marine; the Bishop of Atdroussa, for 
Public Worship ; Lampro Naco, for the 
Police; Viasios, for the Administration 
of Justice. The complete organization 
of the judicial tribunals was daily ex- 
pected ; but, in the interval, the-ephori, 
or mayors of the towns and villages, 
decided all disputes. 
The military organization, as well 
with regard to the men as to the matériel 
of war, was still very far from being 
completed. — But as much attention was 
paid to it as circumstances and the 
poverty of our finances admit. A 
battalion of infantry was didsiplined, 
which was to serve as a nucleus for 
future regiments. Free companies were 
formed out of the foreign soldiers who 
have hastened to our shores, with an 
eagerness which Greece will never 
forget. ‘These friends of freedom and 
Greece, although few in number, under 
the brave Wirtemburgher Geveral Nor- 
mann, distinguished themselves 10 the 
defence of Navarin against a naval 
attack of the Turks, and by fighting 
valiantly in Epirus. ‘They had Mm 
cavalry, and all the troops were of 
ped as sharpshooters, on account ol 
nature of the country in which they wd 
to act. Without uniforms, — 
tactics, often without artillery, a 
divide into several bodies — 
various points of the Grecian tern “ y. 
and commanded by chiefs of Pi “ 
courage. ‘Their total amount was’ 
35 to 40,000 men. , 
The Suliotes deserve more perticalir 
mention. Their valour merits -— 
sung in hymns. They fearlessly oP nt 
one Suliote to five Albantans, i 
Asiatics. No armed Suliote was yet 








et taken prisoncr. The amount of 
able seamen Was about 20,000 ; but, not 
having armed above sixty or seventy 
yesscis, and only on short expeditions, 
they did not make use of a quarter of 
em. The Greek Confederation had 
po regular navy, and the ships it sent 
against the enemy were mere merchant- 
men of from 250 to 350 tons, fitted out 
and often commanded hy the owncrs, 
on the faith of their Josses being made 
cood by the government. 

Corinth, fated to yield afterwards to 
the torrent of a hostile invasion, opened 
its gates fo the Greeks at the moment 
when the constitution was. promul- 
rated. A plot was preparing by some 
peasants of Samos and Scio. This 
fatal aggression, far from being autho- 
rized by the government, was only sub- 
sequently even known to it; and the 
tardy succour which it sent, could not 
prevent the unparalleled disasters of a 
flourishing population. Humanity shud- 
ders at the horrors of which Scio was 
the theatre in the face of the powers of 


hori, Christendom. 
Aves, Meanwhile the great assemblages and 
: the preparations of the enemy in Epirus, 
well aunounced that he was about to strike 
értel some decisive blow. Chourschid Pasha, 
¢ing genera! in chief, owed the favour which 
was he enjoyed near the sultan to the 
the destruction of Ali, as he had owed that 
A success to the treachery of the Alba- 
ned, nians, who opened the gates of Tannina 
for tohim. He had spared nothing to 
yere gain them ; and, after this first success, 
who he squandered treasures and promises in 
| all order to lead them en masse against 
vet Suli.* His plan was to get possession 
and of the fortress of Kiapha, and then, freed 
der trom all anxiety about his rear, to bend 
‘or his course through Acarnania against 
the the Morea. The president of the exe- 
val cutive power passed from Corinth into 
in ‘Alolia, with the contingent of the 
no Morea. The Suliotes had already -re- 
ip- pelled, in the month of May, the first 
the shock of a number of barbarians at least 
are four times greater than theirs, com- 
put manded by Omer Vrioni, Pasha of 
cy lanuina, and Chourscbid. 
yer 


hese two generals, 


ry, iia 


perhaps the 





" * It is chiefly by promises and pillage, 

aud by the enthusiasm of religious fanati- 
he Po that-reeruiting is carried on among 
“ Paphos Hence those undisciplined 
i mos es, those bands of volunteers, fit to 
: age a country badly defended, but 
nf 
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teady to dispers : 4 
tis tance, perse on the slightest re 
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bravest and most skilful im Turkey, 
being placed between these two fires, 
were forced to separate and to take 
different routes. But, soon afterwards, 
the Albanians, encouraged by the accu- 
mulation of fresh reinforcesnents, block- 
aded Suli. Unexpected obstacles and 
difficulties having split their operations, 
the Suliotes, after a long and obstinate 
defence, found themselves forced, by the 
want of provisions, to capitulate. Hav 

ing marched out with the honours of 
war, under the mediation of the Eng- 
lish, they were transported to the 
Tonian islands, in order to cross over 
from thence into the Morea. The fero- 
cious attacks of a numerous and long- 
prepared enemy were repulsed during 
several successive days with an incredi- 
ble loss. Assaulted and surrounded on 
all sides, the rocks of Suli, which had 
always afforded a refuge to honour and 
liberty, appeared to be its impregna}le 
bulwark. 

The evacuation of Suli, and the infa- 
mous conduct of two traitors, Gogo and 
Varnakioti, necessarily protruded the 
theatre of war into AStolia and Acarna- 
nia ; there, on the banks of the Achelous, 
and before Anatolicon, a handful of 
heroes, commanded by Marco Botzari, 
by Zonka, and by other chiefs, disputed 
the approach to Missolonghi with an 
enemy 8,000 men strong. Feeling the 
full importance of this place, after fruit- 
less offers and threats, the enemy, ren- 
dered furious by failures, resolved to get 
possession of it by assault on the moru- 
ing of the 25th of December. ‘The 
combat was fierce and bloody, and 
lasted four hours. Never were a more 
obstinate attack and defence beheld; 
never did our heroes cover themselves 
with greater glory. ‘The fate of Greece 
almost hung on their efforts. These in- 
trepid citizens all swore, between the 
hands of our excellent president, to 
perish amidst the ruins of Missolonghi, 
sooner than yield. ‘The enemy, after 
losing 500 men, and nearly twice as 
many wounded, was obliged to retreat. 
Scon afterwards, having learnt the 
debarkation accomplished at XKeromero 
by 1500 of our troops under the conduct 
of General Mavromichali, and fearing to 
be attacked on the flanks, he fled sud- 
denly on the morning of the 31st of 
December, leaving in the power of the 
Greeks thirteen pieces of cannon, three 
mortars, two howitzers, twelve stand- 
ards, a great number of prisoners, with 
stores, the whole matéricl of an Asiatic 
camp. Several corps instantly set out 
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in pursuit of the fagitives, who were 
dragged forward by the pashas of Arta 
and Caan. 7 
The Turks sustained enormous losses 
every time they presented themselves 
before the bargiers of Phecis. Thougha 
simultaneous irruption at several points 
answored to them better this year, on 
acceunt of their numerical superiority, 
they did not the less encumber with 
their corses the fields of Livadia. Sub- 
sequently, after surprizing Corinth with 
the assistance of several Austrian ves- 
scls, and believing themselves already 
masters of the Morea, they found an 
insurmountable barrier in the plains of 
Argos. Their lot was still disgrace or 
destruction. There it was that Nicetas 
and Colocotroni immortalized them- 
selves by the vigour of their resistance. 
‘There it was that Niketas, already 
named, for his disintcrestedness, the 
Peloponnesian Aristides, was saluted by 
his soldiers with the surname of Turco- 
phagus. These successes of the Greeks 
were naturally followed by the fall of 
the proud Napoli di Romania, which 
was taken by assault by Capt. Staikos 
on the 30th of November. ‘The citadel 
of Athens was in the hands of the 
Greeks since the middle of the year. 
With respect to maritime operations, 
the Greek vessels, as early as February, 
attacked, in the gulf of Lepanto, the 
Barbary flcet which had succeeded in 
reinforcing the garrison of Patras; but 
which immediately cut its cables and 
put tosea. Andreas Voco, of Hydra, 
a s€xagevarian commander, on-board 
his brig, and Manoli Toumbasi on-board 
his corvette the Themistocles, showed 
on this oceasion what eourage and 
coolness can effect against superior 
force. Notwithstanding the great vio- 
Jence of a contrary wind, the combat 
was maintained during three hours, 
under the incessant fire ef five hostile 
frigates. Damaged by the frail artillery, 
aud still more disconcerted by skilful 
manoeuvres, the Turks reached Zante, 
and afterwards the open sea, where, 
assaulted by the fury of the elements, 
they lost the greater part of their vessels, 
The Greek squadron then directed its 
course towards the coast of Albania, 
sure of capturing a division of the Turk- 
ish feet, which had long since taken 
post, or rather refuge, at Mourto; but 
tue Loni 1 government made a formal 
“ppestiion to this attempt, and facili- 
tailed Lue escape of the enemy, 
Meavwhile the most powerful flect 
that Durkey bad sent to sca since the in- 


[Dee, 


surrection, and at its h 
enced sailor, the Capitan Pasta 
second personage in the emp; le 
Just passed the Dardanelles, 5 Ah 
of the smoking ruins of Scio 
eye-witness of those abominations which 
he faveured by order of his master, tip 
haughty satrap was cujoying the oy. 
sternation of the Archi ago, ani 
revelling in that anticipated feast of 
universal destruction of which he was 
soon to partake. But a secret uneasiness 
filled him at the same time with doubt: 

and seemed like a presentiment of bis 

fate which chained him to-his anchors, 

Phe ficets soon met, an skill was 
again victorious over mere numbers, and 
massi's of men gave way before courage . 
andenthusiasm. Suddenly the flay-ship 
was. with its commander blown q, 
The shock of its destruction scattered 
alarm and disorder ; the. ardour of the 
Grecks was redoubled, and the total 
rout of the Ottomans was the recom- 
pense of their valour. 

Though scarcely recovered from this 
catastrophe, the enemy presented bimsell 
before the gulph of Napoli, determined 
to throw provisions into the place. He 
cude:voured to break through the Gresk 
line, but was repulsed. Upon this be 
retired, and took refuge at. Tenedos 
There he .was overtaken hy Captain 
Canari of Psara, Ou the 13th of Nov. 
the Greeks sct sail to brave the vew 
grand admiral and his fleet; assaifel 
them by fire-ships, and scattered, shij- 
wrecked on all sides, iis remaul 
scarcely reached the Dardanelles. 

_ The second Congress of Greece was 
convoked on the 10th of April, 1823, at 
Astros. The ancient Bey of Maina, 
Mavromichali, was named president ; 
and the first act of the Congress was 
appoint a Commission, compose? © 
seven members, charged with the revl 
sion of the fandamental law of [pidau- 
rus, The Congress afterwards dissolV 
the various local Jantas established r 
the Continent, and in the islands, and a 
the provinces and islands at “yo 
pend immediately upon the 
Government. : tions 

The Congress concluded its func 
by the following 

Declaration. 
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1$23.] ‘ 
nce of Greece, made the echoing 
cory of their arms pierce to the very 
sart of Byzantium, the nation was inter- 
pally perfecting its political organization. 
After declaring its independence at 
Fpidaurus, the Senate pur-ned with perse- 
yerance its legislative labours, and de- 


yoted all the cares necessary to the conso- 


 jidation of government. 


sixteen months had elapsed since our 
frst General Assembly, when the present 
Nationa! Congress was convoked, accord- 
ing to the Constitution, at Astros, A seru- 
pulous revision of the most important fun- 
damental laws was what occupied its first 
deliberations. ‘The Congress afterwards 
bestowed its attention on the yearly ex- 
penditure, and carefully regulated all that 
yelated to the land and sea forces; it con- 
cluded by establishing, according to the 
fundamental Jaw of Epidaurus, the second 
eycle of government, into whose hands it 
now surrenders full power, and whom it 
recognizes as discharging the mest impor- 
tant duties. 

Before its dissolution, the Congress, the 
legitimate organ of the nation which it 
represents, declares, for the second time, 
before God and before men, the political 
existence and. independence of Greece. 
It is for the recovery of these blessings, 
seized by foreign violence, that the Greek 
nation has for more than two years been 
shedding its most precious blood, Relying 
upon their mcontestable rights, the Greeks 
will continue their struggle, with the de- 
termination to rescue from the usurper 
the rights of which he robbed them by 
violence, and to succeed in procuring the 
recognition of the perfect independence of 
Gieece, for the glory of the holy Christian 
religion, and for the happiness of the na- 
lion; or to descend into the grave, to the 
last man, like true Christians and freemen. 
Such is the resolution to which they have 
sworn, for that cherished freedom which 
they have not learned to value at the 
recommendation of strangers, as bas been 
‘aid, but which is the natural property of 
the nation. The very earth on which they 
tread reminds them that liberty is their 
birthright, by all the endless recollections 
with which it abounds, and which at evecy 
ep show the traces of all our glorious 
‘ad reiterated struggles for independence, 
* all our illustrious victories obtained 
over barbarians, | 

Such are the legislative labours with 
Which the Congress has been occupied; 
— is the declaration which its members 
om specially charged by their constitu- 
f to make before the whole world, in 
‘vour of that independence for which the 
People have taken op arms. In that is ex- 
en the unanimous feeling of the na- 
re of Greece ; their sole and immutable 

J€ct is the establishment in their country 
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of that civilization which sheds its bles- 
sings over the states of Europe—states 
which they wish to resemble, and from 
whom they trust always to obtain the 
good wishes and the succours which justice 
demands, 

_ The Congress is moreover charged by 
these same nations sincerely to thank, on 
their behalf, the land and sea-forces, for 
the noble efforts by which, during sixteen 
months, they have gloriously supported the 
sacred cause of their country. Of the 
innumerable hordes wlio rushed in masses 
from Europe, Asia, and Africa, to enslave 
Greeee ancw, more than 90,000 have, 
thanks to the courage of these armies, 
perished on the soil which they came to 
ensanguine. We return our thanks like- 
wise to the late government, and to the 
Juntas which have been lately dissolved, 
for their efforts in favour of the public 
good. The Congress concludes by in- 
voking for the Greek nation the aid of the 
Living God of all Christians, since it is His 
religion which it defends against the ene- 
mies of his Holy Nam-. 

The constitution promulgated by the 
Greeks is elective and republican, but 
the newspapers announce a treacherous 
plan for imposing a specious tyrant, or 
legitimate of Royal Blood upon them, 
under ihe protection of the Holy Al- 
liance! Let the Greeks beware !. 

SPAIN. 

The length of the preceding article on 
the affairs of Greece, relieves us from 
the painful task of noticing the disgust- 
ing condition of Spain, and dwelling on 
a subject from which the soul revolts, 
—the atrocious murder of RieGo,—the 
Hampden of Spaiu,—the bero “ with- 
out stain and without reproach.” This 


crime, the fontest of our times, not ex-— 


eepting even the case of Ney, was per- 
petrated under the protection of the 
French garrison of Madrid, and there- 
fore attacises itself to the Holy Alliance. 
The friends of liberty in England have 
adopted a general mourning as the sym- 
hol of their indignation ; but the fate of 
Riego will be avenged,iu thisand all ages 
on despots aud their satellites. The 
illustrious Mina has arrived at Ply- 
meuth ; and therefore, except the brave 
Martin, no Spaniard now remains in 
arms to avenge the wrongs of his coun- 
try, and the outrages on human feelings 
which characterize these triamphs of 
priesteraft and despotism. A subscrip- 
tion has been proposed for the victin.s 
and exiles, which we carnestly recem- 
mend to the zealous favour of our 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anv DEATHS, 1 anv wear Loxpoy. 


[Dec, 1, 


With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased, 


ae 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 


CT. 24.—A murder, committed on one 

Weare, in Gill’s Hill-lane, near Elst ree 
by apparently-previous contrivance, while 
riding in a chaise at eight at night towards 
the house of one Probert. The body was 
thrown into Probert’s fish-pond; but af- 
terwards coolly removed to another pond 
three miles distant, the clothes and pro- 
perty being divided in Probert’s parlour. 
On the apprehension of the parties, Hunt 
made such confessions as led to the disco- 
very of the body, and J. Thurtell, Pro- 
bert, and Hunt, have been committed to 
Hertford gaol, together with some females 
of the house. ‘The newspapers being 
without other subjects of interest, have 
vied during the month in their details, and 
thus a degree of public attention has been 
drawn to the subject far beyond its rela- 
tive importance: at the same time, the 
education and faniily-connections of the 
parties considered, the crime and their 
subsequent conduct, afford a striking 
proof of the moral depravity of the fash- 
zonable ruffians who frequent gaming 
houses and boxing matches. As friends of 
justice, and the liberal spirit of our laws, 
we enter our protest against the prece- 
dent attempted to be established in this 
obnoxious case, by shutting up prisoners 
in secret after the manner of the dungeons 
of the Inqnisition,and the gaols of Austria, 
Russia, and Turkey. This execrable and 
constantly encroaching system arises no 
doubt from so often allowing narrow and 
intolerant minds to mix with the secular 
power. Priests in power are every- 
where and always the same. We know 
not who is to blame; but, in the present 
case, the prisoners and their connections 
seem to have been treated as though they 
had been conspirators against the state, 
having confederates whose intercourse 
with them might lead to public danger, 
It appears to us, that, having secured any 
culprits, the law before trial has no farther 
controul over them than to prevent their 
escape ; and that no pretence of ordinar 
danger, even from escape, ought to de- 
prive an accused party, after commitment 
for trial, of the freest and most unreserved 
access to his friends, witnesses, and con- 
nexions. Any hindrance is an obstruc- 
tion of justice; and, so far from fiiends 
being obliged to apply for a magistrate’s 
order, or to be subject to interrogatories, 
they ought to receive every facility and 
encouragement; for it is no small sacrifice 
to visit those accused of crimes, and cleri- 
cal magistrates at least ought to remem- 
ber the phrase, “1 was in prison, and ye 
vistlcd me.” We lament to say, that, under 


one pretence or another, the p 

our laws is-lositig ‘its ancient liberal a 
racter ; and, as a means of restoring tlie; 
trne spirit in this particular 


We exhort ip. 
dependent men on petty juries, tie 
as they see occasion, to put the followin 


questions to prisoners arraigned on their 
trial; Since your commitment, have you had 
free access to your friends, to concert the 
means of your defence?—When were wu 
served with a copy of the indictment? —Whe 
did you learn that the Grand Jury had found 
a true Bill against you?—Have you hui 
time or means. since then to give notice tp 
your friends and summon your witnesses! 
The answer to these questions would pot 
to shame any new-fangled practices of 
benches of magistrates, and afew deferred 
trials, or acquittals, from obstructions to 
the defence, would correct a vicious and , 
cruel system. So far is genuine English 
law,as practised by lawyers and well-edu- 
cated country gentlemen, from comntenanc. 
ing the modern practice, that it assumes the 
innocence of every man till convicted bya 
jury, and the judges humanely assign 
council to prisoners when from poverty 
they are unable to retain them. lu 
making these observations, we are not ad- 
dressing those who, with Draco, think itis 
a compromise with crime not to punish 
every offence with death, nor those who 
will permit a bad precedent to be formed, 
because the offence charged is of heinous 
character; but we address them to 
those who in these practices of police and 
clerical magistrates, can read “ the signs 
of the times.’ Happily, however, aly 
honest and independent man on a petly 
jury has it in his power to put the newly- 
imported system to the route on British 
soil; and to this extent, therefore, the 
legal security of our lives and liberties are 
in the keeping of the people as long as 
manly sense of liberty and independence 
exists among us. On a motion ov this 
subject in the King’s Bench, the ns 
magistrates of the kingdom receive . 
lesson from the judges, which we hope ¥! 
diminish the horrid, cruel, and wojast, 0 
quisition held over prisoners only com 
mitted for trial. A very loosely expres : 
clause of an Act of Parliament “ 
power, to be properly exercised, tor os 
local authorities ; but, in trath, the 
troul ought in general to interfere oy - 
free access of all applicants before “ 
and ought (if ever) to be exerted only 
very special cases, and by some jus 

and palpable necessity. Engl aan 
should not be rendered BasTILEs ae 
illiberal and tyrannical spirit of @ Pret 
diced and narrow-minded 
tracy. =) 














Oct. 30.—At the Old Bailey, sentence 

of death were passed on twelve pri- 
- ten ordere 

woners; ¢ dered to be trausported for 
Ite five for fourteen, and forty-two for 
aa years; fifty-four sent to the House 
“i Cofrection for minor deste ony 
_ 39 and 31.Tremendous gales of 
wind - sea. The books at Lloyd’s exhi- 
bited the most extensive list of losses 
and wrecks ever cemnqenneea 
Nov. 11.—Meeting of above 1500 me- 

Poa held at the Crown and Anchor 

tavern <9 “ aa al = forming a 

«London Mechanic’s Institute.” 
™ 12.—The twenty-ninth anniversary 
of the acquittals of Thomas Hardy, John 
Horne Tooke, and John Thelwall, from 
the charge of constructive treason, 
celebrated at the Crown and Anchor 
tavern. Upwards of two hundred gentle- 
men were present. Mr. Galloway in the 
chair. Mr. Hardy, Mr. Thelwall, and Mr. 
Baxter, were also present. 

MARRIED. 

The Rev. E. Irving, minister of the 
Scotch-chureh, Hatton-garden, to Isa- 
bella, daughter of the Rev. J. Martin, of 
Kirkaldy. 

Mr, J. Hunt, of Hayesgate-farm, Mid- 
diesex, to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. S. 
Mitchell, of West Smithfield. 

H. Worthington, esq. to Mary, daughter 
of W. Daniel, esq... of Stapenhill-house, 
Derbyshire. 

F, Palgrave, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of D. ‘Turner, esq. 
of Yarmouth. 

L. J. Marshall, esq. of Dalston, to Jane, 
daughter > B. Ogden, esq. of Bishop- 
wearmouth. 

T. W. Kaye, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
toMary Anne, daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. Illingworth, of Scampton, near Lincoln. 

Mr. G, W. Harris, of Trowbridge, to 
se daughter of J. Goldsmith, esq. of 
ackney. 

W. Pott, esq. of Bridge-street, to Ma 
danghter of Sit C, Price, bart. ot 

The Rev. T. Rennell, vicar of Kensing- 
lon, to Frances Henrietta, daughter of the 
7 J. Delafield, esq. of Campden-hill. 

, - Mirehouse, esq. of Brownslade, Pem- 
rege Ne aunt daughter of the 
Slop of Salisbury, 

a. Milford, esq. of Guildford-street, to 
fances Margaret, daughter of the Rev. 
- Holland, of Spreyton, Devonshire. 

F t. B. Yeoman, r.n. to Charlotte, 
i of Sir Everard Home, bart. 

Prone a re vicar of Ruislip, — 
4» 10 Julia, daughter of the late W. 
=) 7 re Ate 
,.-anham, esq. of Dean’s Court, Dor- 

Cure to Miss H. Morgan, of Mount 

» OUlTey, 

Pepa: 7 iterson, esq. of the Inner Tem- 

wenshine Drewe, of Broad Lembrey, 
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The Rev. E. R. Butcher, tr.v. of 
Brighton, to Caroline, niece of R. J ackson, 
esq. of North Brixton. 

R. Playfair, esq. to Miss E, White, of 
Devonshire-place. 

Mr. C. Cowdery, of London, to Miss M. 
A. Culliford, of Bath. oa: 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, G. 
M. Linthorne, esq. of Poole, Dorset, to 
Maria, daughter of the late Mr. Clarke, 
——n Portugal-street, Lincoln’s- 

nn. 

J. Vissey, esq. of Exeter, to Sarah, 
widow of J. Rooker, esq. of New Bank- 
buildings. 

H. N. Daniel, esq. of the Artillery, to 
Margaretta Lucy, daughter of Sir L. Har- 
vey, of Bedford-place. 

J. P. Catty, esq. of the Engineers, to 
Sophia, daughter of Flint Stacey, esq. of 
Maidstone, 

Lient.-gen. Sir T. Hislop, bart. G.c.n. 
to Emma, daughter of the Right. Hon. 
Hugh Elliott. 

Capt. Elliott, son of the above Right 
Hon. Hugh E, to Margaret Seymour, 
daughter of J. Masterton, esq. of Braw 
Castle, Perthshire. 

At Stoke Newington, W. Hart, esy. of 
Nelson-terrace, to Miss Mary Maltby, of 
Barrett-grove. 

J. Jervis, esq. of Old Palace-yard, to 
Miss C. J. Mundell, of Parliament-street. 

At Mary-la-bonne New Church, Sir,C. 
Smith, bart. to Belinda, daughter of the 
late G. Colebrooke, esq. 

At Wandsworth, A. M. Maxwell, capt. 
Artillery, to Miss Atlee. 

W. Dickenson, esq. of Vauxhall, to Miss 
L. Burkett, of Brighton. 

S. Brown, esq. of Great Russell-street, 
to Anne Pearce, daughter of the late 
James Horsfall, esq. F.R.S. of the Middle 
Temple. 

R. Baker, esq. of Fatherwell, near Town 
Malling, Kent, to Mrs. Jennings, of 
Sloane-street, Chelsea. 

Jacob Connop, esq. of Champion-hill, 
Surrey, to Miss Marianne Thwaites, of 
Hamsell, Sussex. 

DIED. 


At Merton, Surrey, the Rev. T. Lan- 


‘ caster. 


In the Strand, Mr. C, Wheatstone, a re- 
spectable music-seller and publisher. 

At Blackheath, 83, Gen. Sir A. Farring- 
ton, bart. D.c.L. commandant of the ist 
batt. Artillery, and director-general of the 
Field-train Department. 

In Ludgate-street, Mary Anne, wife of 
Mr. Dudley Adams, regretted. 

In Queen Anne-street, 28, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. W. A. Hammond, rector 
of Whitchurch, Oxon. 

At Ealing, 74, P. Kirkman, esq. 

In Guildtord-place, Kennington, 86, 
Mrs. Mary Weatherley. 

At Ausiin Friars, J. W. Sandys, esq. 
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At Woolwich, Lieut.-gen. B. Willington, 
col, commandant ¢d batt. Artillery, 

At Croydon, 39, Mr. H. Cater, of the 
Bank of England. 

In Aldersgate-street, Jos, Aldridge, esq. 
an eminent timber-merchant, and many 
years inthe Common Council. 

In Stamford-street, 25, Miss Pattison, 
late of Sunbury. 

In Clayton-place, Kennington, Mrs. &. 
Thornton. 

In Ratcliffe-highway, 71, J. Horsford, 
esq. a much esteemed surgeon. 

Iu Park-crescent, Portland-place, 34, 
Honoria Elizabeth, daughter of ‘T. Wil- 
hams, esq. - 

In Gower-street, 41, B. B. Shedden, esq. 

At Stoke, near Guildford, 86, John 
Creuze, esq. 

In Bedford-street, Mary, danghter of 
the late Hon. R. Hamilton, of Queenston, 
Upper Canada. 

In Great Cumberland-street, Margaret, 
daughter of the late G. W. Sheriff, esq. 

At Lambeth, 62, Mrs. Nelson, widow of 
George N. esq. 

At Pentonville, Mary Anne, wife of T. 
Dixon, esq. of New Boswell-court, Carey- 
street. 

At Chelsea, 51, Edward Hill, esq. of the 
Navy Office. 

The Hon. Frederick Eden, barvister, 
eldest son of Lord Henley, 

At Sunbury, Miss Niekolas, of the Royal 
Crescent, Bath. 

In St. John-street, 28, J. Sparks, esq. 

81, R. Sorrell, esq. late of Ingatestone, 
Essex. 

In Hatton-garden, 67, Mr. C. Taylor, an 
eminent publisher, and author of many 
esteemed works in biblical titerature. He 
was also the editor of the ‘ Literary Pa- 
norama,” and during the last forty years 
has been known and respected for his lite- 
rary talents and private virtues. He was 
at once a wise and good man, and de- 
served well of his own age and posterity. 

Aged 71, Mr. C. Gray, many years clerk 
in the house of Sir James Esdaile and Co. 

At Hammersmith, 55, Mary Annabella, 
wife of J. Crowther, esq. alderman of the 
ward of Farringdon-within. 


At Newington-green, 197, 
In Beauntont-street, 77, { 
the Eurl of Portmore. ( 
purticulars will be given ino 

Suddenly, having the day bef! 
— ee at the East India How 

urtes Grant, esq. a mu 
active )irector. ; h esteemed wi 

In Great Ormond-stree 
in the stomach, 71, Lard ch 
Richards. In the whole circle of the 
fession, no man stood so high in ha 
estimation or public respect 
Lord Chief Baron, Pry ade 
judge, his decisions, particularly in Exche. 
quer cases, were sound, and evinced ¢op. 
siderable acumen. 

Society has experienced an irretrievaile 
loss, within these few days, in the terni. 
nation of the life and laboors of Thong 
Lord Erskine, after a few days’ illness, x 
his late brother's seat, near Edinburgh, i 
the 76th year of his age. During the lat 
forty-four years his talents and patriotism 
have absorbed so much public attention, as 
to identify his name and actions with the 
times; and we forbear to attempt any 
sketch of his glorious career till our next 
Number. It is sufficient to observe, that, 
although a lawyer, his life was devoted to 
philanthropy; that, although he had re 
ceived favours from ;he court, they did 
not abstract him from pve of the 

eople ; and that, although bis professional 
Hiuties obliged him to be a man of busines, 
yet he always cultivated elegant literature, 
and exerted his pen on many Stitable 
occasions in the cause of truth. His fo- 
rensic eloquence obtained him the name 
of the British Cicero ; and for thirty years 
he was retained in every suit, enjoying 4 
degree of unexampled popularity. “ Take 
him all in all, we shall never look upon 
his like again.” 

Among othei public losses from death, 
we have to record that of a man tw 
singularly gifted in the various branches 
literature and science, the Rev. Edm 
Cartwright, » D. det reli aw 
at Hastings, in the eighty frst | 
age. (Burther particulars of this gentlemen 
will be given in our next.) 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


te WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, Yeos 
Purnishing the Domestic and Fumily History of Englund for the last twenty-seven *""" 


—— 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
ON the 3d ult. a lamentable catas- 
_ trophe took place in the Plain pit of 
Rainton colliery, at Houghton-le-Spring, 
Durham, belonging to the Marquis of 
Loudonderry : from some anknown cause, 
an explosion took place, and fifty-three 
of the workmen perished, and some others 
were dreadfully burnt. Twelve horses 
were also killed. This second recent ac. 


cident has cansed very powerful seust 
tions thronghont these counties, ==, 
Married.| Mr. J. Leighton, sis 
M. A. Kerr; Mr. S. Cart, Mt ib. 
Holborn: all of Newcastle ae ye of 
Sanders, of Newcastle, to Miss 9’ 
Leeds.—Mr. S. Muggeridge, 


Miss 
.R 
Sanderson, both of Gateshead i 
Stamp, of Staindrop, to Miss. rs. M. 
Durham.—Mr, G. Macknight, 1". 
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ith, both of Durham.—H. T. Shadforth, 
a to Miss M. Bird, of Dockwray-square, 
Nath Shields.—Mr. P. Watson, of Sun- 


derland, to Miss A. Dixon, of Bishop- 


th. 
vem] At Newcastle, 46, Mrs. M. 


Mingens.—In Pilgrim-street, 40, Mr. R. 

Sanzett. J 
Or Gateshead, 47, Mr. R. Oliver.—76, 
Wr, R. Watson —59, Mr. J. Carr. 

At Durham, 65, Mr. T. Robinson.—At 
anadvanced age, Miss Turbot.—52, Wm, 
Hall, esq—40, Mrs. C. Arrol. 

At North Shields, in ‘hurch-street, 
Mrs. Mason.—Mrs. Purvis. 

At South Shields, 31, Mrs. Wetherburn. 

At Sunderland, 65, Mrs. M. Foreman. 
—18, Mrs. Hick.—32, Mr. G. Wardle. 

At Tynemouth, Mrs. M. Lubbren, de- 
servedly lamented. 

At Chester-le-street, 42, Mr. R. Wea- 
therley. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Married.] Mr. T. Hill, to Miss E. 
Halton; Mr. P. B. C. Illingsworth, to 
Miss E. Pugmere: all of Carlisle.—Mr. J. 
Munroe, to Miss M. M‘Dougal; Mr. R. 
Turner, to Miss Quaile: all of Whitehaven, 
—Mr. J. Pratt, to Miss M. Dowgal; Mr. 
J. Peat, to Mrs, M. Rees : all of Working- 
ton—Mr. Jas. Askins, to Miss C, Oald; 
Mr. A, Heckles, to Miss S. Rigg: all of 
Cockermouth.—Joseph Dover, esq. of 
Maryport, to Mrs. Skelton. 

Died.] At Carlisle, 18, Miss M. Forster. 
—933, Mr. J. Kellet.—In Botchergate, 
33, Mr. M. Roome. 

At Whitehaven, 75, Mr. J. Goulding.— 
Mr. W. Hardy ; Mrs, Richardson. 

At Cockermonth, 71, Mrs. E, Atkinson. 
re Rev. T. Wallas, late of Stokes, 

At Kendal 9 M e . anal 
Min. C. Nehde” » Mr, J. Albron.—20, 

At Houghton, 84, Mrs. E. Heslop. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The fourth Session of the Leeds Philo- 
sophical and re Society took place 
within the month, Wm. Hey, esq. one of 
the vice-presidents, filled’ the chair,—A 
paper was read by Mr. Thomas Teale, 
jun, “On the Source and Evolution of 

fat in Animals,” and an interesting dis- 
“usion followed. The attendance of 
members was numerous. . 

The inhabitants of Sheffield, within the 
road public dinner to the vener- 
He amet aga 

ket eaq in the eliair. "Twe haudred 
ie pete Several .excellent 
“— Lord Milton, and Sthen eainronn 

“ Hoble music hall has been recently 


erected j 
rary Sheffield, at an expense of 


yvavied.] Mr. G. P, Bainbridge, to 


7S E. Wisker, both 
. | of York.—Mr. J 
Ellis, of St. Helen's, York, to Miss E. 
2 
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Wright, of North Town End, Leeds.— 
Mr. J. Maskell, of York, to Mrs, Larder, 
of Sheffield.— Mr. M. Holmes, to Miss 8. 
Outwin ; Mr. J. White, to Miss B. Bryan; 
Mr. J. Shepherd, to Miss E, Farmety : 
all of Leeds.—The Rev. J. Woodwork, of 
Doncaster, to Miss F, Sturges, of Elm- 
field-hou®t.—Mr. S, Kay, jun, to Miss 
Steckney, both of Selby.—The Rev. R. 
Spefforth, a.m. vicar of Howden, to Mra. 
Clark, late of Knedlingten-house.—The 
Rev. J. Preston, of Mixendon, to Miss A. 
Appleyard, of Shaw Booth, near Halifax. 

Died.| At York, the Rev. G, D. Kelly, 
prebendary of Ampleforth. 

At Leeds, in Mabgate, Mrs. Driver.— 
Mr. W. Geldart.—53, Mrs. A. Smith.—In 
York-street, 38, Mrs. Carrett.—63, Mr. 
F’. Sumpster. 

At Halifax, 26, Mrs. Turner. 

At Waketield, 45, Mrs. Thompson. 

At Doncaster, 40, Mr. Waller.—James 
Fenton, esq. deputy lient. for the West 
Riding. 

At Morley, 47, Mr. Rowland Hurst, 
proprietor of the Wakefield and Halifax 
Journal,—At Brecks, 34, Mr.J.Bradbury. 
—At Keighley, 69, Mr. T. Corlass, 

LANCASHIRE, 

A destructive fire took place within the 
month, in the lofty range of warehouses, 
thirteen stories high, opposite to the king’s 
old tobacco-warelhouse, Wappiug, Liver- 
pool. They were the property of Messrs. 
Thomas Booth and Co., and contained twe 
hundred and forty thousand bushels of 
corn, with vast quantities of cotton and 
other goods, all of which were destroyed. 
The loss was estimated at 150,0001. 

A number of the schoolmasters of Liver- 
pool have recently united in forming a 
society, for the purpose of bringing the 
Madras system of education into univer 
practice in their schools. 

Married.] Mr. W. B. Clayton, to Miss 
H. Hadfield; Mr. W. B. Hill, to Miss M. 
Whitworth; Mr. A. Bell, to Mrs. M. 
Griffiths: all of Manehester.—Mr. J. A. 
Turner, of Manchester, to Miss 5. 
Blackmore, of Cheetwood.—Mr. W. 
Atkinson, to Miss A. Platt; Mr. W. 
Borrows, to Mrs. M. Jones; Mr. J- 
Swaine, to Miss J. Alexander: all of 
Liverpool.—Mr. T. Burgess, of Liverpool, 
to Miss E. Dixon, of Ulverstone. 

Died.] At Manchester, in Lever-street, 
Mrs. H. Hardy,—Mrs. H. Weston.—69, 
Mrs. E. Hardcastle. 

At Salford, 37, Mr. J. Jackson, deser- 
vedly respected,—Mrs, Libsey.. 

At Liverpool, in the London-road, 35, 
Mr. J. Swainson.—24, Mr. S. Mercer.-- 
73, Mrs. M. Woodhonse.—In St. Vincent- 
street, 59, Mrs. M. Griffiths, 





At Stretford, 66, Mr. T. Brundrit.— At. 


Botanic View, near Liverpool, 49, Miss 
Gibsou.—At Heaton Norris, 80, Mrs. M. 


Tyner. 
CHESHIRE, 
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CHESHIRE. 


Within the mouth the elections of mayor 
and sheriff took place at Chester, and 
were attended by considerable distur- 
bances. There were four candidates for 
the mayoralty ; the partizans of each were 
zealously active to swell their pombers. 
Mr. Morris was chosen. Mr. Walker 
was elected sheriff; but during his trium-. 
phant procession, he was driven from his 
chair, his flags torn, and, but for powerful 
prevention, sanguinary conflicts would 
have taken place. , 

Married.) Mr. J. D. Whittell, to Miss 
S. C. Wilson; Mr. Mackey, to Miss 8. 
Blake : all of Chester.—Mr. A. Wilson, of 
Stockport, to Miss S. Beaumont, of 
Heaton Norris.—William Wild, esq. of 
Macclesfield, to Miss S. Killer, of Stock- 

ort.—Mr. Shelmerdine, to Miss Mort, 
th of Altrineham. 

Died.} At Chester, in Northgate-street, 
79, Mrs. Thomas. 

At Stockport, 76, Mrs, A. Naile.—Mr. 
T. Fleet.—63, Mr. J. Robinson. 

At Nantwich, 64, Edward Bellis, a 
member of the Society of Friends.—At 
Handforth, 77, Mrs. Parnal.—At Win- 
wick, 62, the Rev. G, Crippendall.—At 
Wenlock, 41, Lieut. Spencer Daniel, 
Staffordshire militia. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.} The Rev. J. Smedley, of 
Cambridge, to Miss E, Holmes, of Derby. 
—Mr. J. Braley, of Newhall, near Burton- 
upon-Trent, to Mrs, D’Hesieque, of 
Derby.—Mr. T. Hammersley, of Belper, 
to Miss E. Newton, of Priory.—Mr. J. 

croft, of Drakelow, to Miss S. Winter, 
of Broadfields. 

Died.] At Derby, 69, Mr. T. Crayne. 
—On the Nottingham-road, 19, Mrs, E. 
Wheeldon. 

At Chesterfield, Mrs. Sykes. 

At Belper, 31, Mr. Wm. Walker.—63, 
Mr. B. Jackson. 

At Chesterton, 28, Mr, T. G. Burnett. 
—At Heanor, Mr. B, Soars. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. R. Moakes, to Miss A. 
Wright; Mr. G. Archer, to Miss 8S. 
Waldrum; Mr. H. Castings, to Miss A. 
Wilson; Mr. D. Shephard, to Miss P, 
Burton; Mr. H. Jephson, to Miss J. 
Rushton; Mr. C. Shaw, to Mrs, E. Sansun; 
Mr. S. Wells, to Miss A. Scattergood: all 
of Nottingham.—Mr. W. Allison, of 
Colston Basset, to Miss Chettle, of Not- 
tingham. 

Died.] At Nottingham, iv Bridlesmith- 
gate, 28, Mr. J. Pepper.—On Tollhouse- 
hill, 39, Mr. J. Turner, suddenly.—At an 
advanced age, Mr, J. Stansfield. 

At Newark, 75, Mrs. M. Bennett.— 
80, Mr. J. Morley.—-60, Mrs. M. Hall. 


At Colwick, 49, Mr. J. Clarkson.—At 
Bulcote, 80, Mr, J. Toplis. 


Cheshire— Derbyshire— Nottinghamshire, &¢, 
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LINCOLNSHiRg, 
A numerous meeting of free 
lately held at the Monson’s 


Gainsborough, when readtathes =: 
tered into, to support, at their dine 


pense, Sir Jol Thorold, or . 
dependent gentleman who mayen 
ted at the ensuing election for the Count 
~ Nyt | to Sir William Ingilby ™ 
ugh sheriff appointed th 
the election. m © 26¢h ‘at fa 

Married.} Mr, R. Hubbert, of 
to Miss M. Small, of Nottingha 
G. Sparrow, jun. of Grantham, to Mis 
Clifton, of Muston.—Mr, Clay, of Gran. 
tham, to Miss Renshaw, 


of Newark,— 
A. Pridmore, of Wing, to Miss BR, Fon 


of St.Mary’s, Stamford.—Mr, J.W.Morley 
of Horncastle, to Mixs Landsdale, of Sout 
Searle. 

Died.] At Lincoln, 26, Miss E. Foster 
deservedly regretted. ' 

At Grantham, 50, Mr. G, Pearson, 
greatly lamented.—At an advanced age, 
Mrs. Gray. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Married.| Mr. F. Deacon, of the Market. 
place, to Miss C. Maule, late of Leicester, 
—Mr. Gregson, of Leicester, to Miss §, 
Measures, of Exton.—Mr. T. King, of 
Leicester, to Miss R. Fitzhugh, of Kings. 
thorpe.—Mr. W. R. Griffin, of Leicester, 
to Miss L. Clarke, of Oundle. 

Died.| At Leicester, Miss A. Walker— 
In the Market-place, 76, Mr. J. Harst— 
Mr. Richardson. 

At Loughborough, 67, Mr. W. Hooper. 

At Ashby de la Zouch, 44, Miss 8. 
Stamford.—40. Mrs. ‘Tabberer. 

At Tinwell, Mrs. Hatsell.—At Welham, 
77, Mr. J. Coleman, sen. | 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Married.] Mr. 'T. Jobbern, to Miss A 
Ford, both of Litchfield.—Mr. 8. Derry, 
of Litchfield, to Miss M. Latham, ot 
Weare.—Mr. T. Clark, to Miss Ry 
Pepperhill. Mr. T. Page, to ws 
Bailey; all of Wolverhampton. — ™r 
Green, of Wilmcote, to Mrs, Thompsov, 
of Fazeley. 

Died.} Kt Litchfield, in ng a 
67, Mr. W. Bailey.—87, Mrs. nee 
88, Mrs. M. Campbell.—89, ™ 
Bickley. 

At Wolverhampton, seekers W. Sanders 

WARWICKS ‘ 

A fire broke out, within the ger 

the extensive cotton-mills of .t 
Peel, bart. at Fazely, Warwict the short 
raged with such fury, that, af the very 
space of two hours, the whole o ‘t 
valuable machinery, together © that in 
stock of manufactured or 

rocess, were entirely ¢ 
buildings, excepting the mere pon oh 
were razed to the earth. throws out 
and fifty persons have bee® employment 
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loyment; the consequent misery in 


os ea Ee 
', families is inconceivably great. 
varied.) Mr. Osborn, to Miss M. A. 


‘ison; Mr. Cooper, to Miss Coley, of 
acborstrest: all of Birmingham.—Mr. 
J. Chapman, of Birmingham, to Miss A. 
k, Burbidge, of London.—Mr. W. Hollins, 


ju. of Bristol-street, Birmingham, to 


Miss Evans, of Wrexham. 

Died.) At Birmingham, in Jamaica-row, 
Mrs) M. Cooke.—20, Miss Eagle.—In 
Cambridge-street Crescent, 33, Mr. J. 
Baxter. 

At Warwick, Mr. F. Holmes.—27, 
Mrs. Ingle. 

At Coventry, 59, Mrs. S. Bellairs.— 
In Well-street, 33, Mr. J. White.—63, 
Mr, A. Jackson. 

At Stoneleigh Abbey, 55, James Henry 
Leigh, esq. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. J. R. Crutchtoe, to Miss 
E. Bayley, both of Shrewsbury.—Mr. 
W. Wilding, of Shrewsbury, to Miss F. 
Haycock, of Priory.—T. L. Gittins, esq. 
of Overton, to Miss P. G. Symonds, of 
Mount Cottage, Shrewsbury. — Hugh 
Wallace, esq. of Whitchurch, to Miss E. 
Bruen, late of Jamaica. 

Died.} At Shrewsbury, Mr. Charles 
Puullipss—In the Abbey Foregate, Mr. 
E. Jones, deservedly regretted. 

AtRowton, Miss M. Lloyd, deservedly 
esteemed.—At Snakescroft, Mrs, Oakeley. 
—At Overton, Mr. R. George, Lieut. 
Shropshire Militia, . 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.] J. A. Addenbrooke, esq. of 
Wollaston-hall, to Mrs. Lee, of the Hill, 
near Stourbridge.—The Rev. Mr. Vernon, 


of Handbury, to Miss A. E. Foley, of 
Ridgeway. 


' Died.] At Worcester, Mrs. C. Hiam.— 


At Evesham, Miss M. Agg. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The hop-growers and dealers of this 
county have lately agreed to petition par- 
liament for remission of the hop duty 
lor 1622, 

Married.) Mr. J. Maddy, of Dorstone, 
to Miss E, Bedford, of Hereford. 

Died.| At Hereford, 79, Thomas Kaill, 
&sq.—At the Tanbrook, 80, Mr. R. Jones, 
greatly esteemed.—In High town, Mr. 

oward.—79, Mrs. Mary Walwyn. 

At Belmont, Elizabeth, wife of Col. 
Mathews.—At Calverhill, Jane, wife of 
Lieut. Col. Whitney. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 
The charitable societies of Bristol, to 
® honour to the memory, and emula- 
ting the example of the late Edw. Colston, 
sq. held their annual meeting, and were 
Huetously attended. The following were 
collections: Dolphin Society 4311.; 
peer Society 5021, 4s. 6d.; aud Grate- 
Society 2801.; forming a total of 


1213]. 4s. 6d. for charitable purposes—the 
largest amount ever ricaibed. 

On the 20th of September, the town of 
Abergavenny was for the first time lighted 
with Gas, upon a new and improved 
method, recently discovered by the en- 
gineer, Mr. Simeon Broadmeadow. ‘This 
discovery promises considerable advantage 
to gas establishments, by superseding the 
use of the retort and purifier, as the 
common coke or coal-tar oven answers 
the purpose of the retort, and the purifier 
is rendered altogether useless. By the me- 
thod adopted by Mr. Broadmeadow, the 
— of imflammable gas is increased 

ull one third, and, by the action of atmos- 
pheric air, rendered perfectly pure and 
free trom sulphur. 

Married.] ‘The Rev. E. Phillips, to Miss 
E. Allen; Mr. M. Bartley, of Nicholas- 
street, to Miss S. James, of Kingsdown ; 
Mr. W. Lewis, to Miss M. Alsop: all of 
Bristol.—Mr. G. Tremolett, of Bristol, 
to Miss M. E. Drew, of Hill's Court, 
Exeter, 

Died.] At Gloucester, Mr. J. Woodward. 

At Bristol, on Kingsdown-parade, 60, 
Mr. T. King.—In Panl-street, T. E, 
Harper, esq.—In  ‘Trinity-street, Mrs. 
M.Jones.—In Stoke’s Croft, 84, Abraham 
Didier, esq.—75. Mr. J. Foster. — At 
Cheltenham, 50, Mr. J. Nicholson.—Mrs. 
A. Pocock.—At Tewksbury, Mrs, New. 
—Mr. Charles Tolboys. 

At Stroud, 26, Mr. E. Kendwick. 

At Bredon-rectory, 22, Mrs. Pen. 
Keysall.—At Overbury, Mrs. Hanford, 
widow of C., H. esq. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. J. Howse, to Miss E, 
Haynes ; Mr. Morris, to Mrs, E, Eustane, 
of St. Giles’s: all of Oxford.—Mr. J. 
Sanders, of St. Peter’s, Brackley, to Miss 
E. Winter, of Banbury.—Mr. J. Pocock, 
of the Common, to Miss H, Clements, of 
Newtown.—Mr. W. Parker, of Botley, 
to Miss M. Green, of Wytham.—Mr. H. 
Ballock, of Fawiey-farm, to Miss E. 
Bullock, of Dandsden Green. 

Died:| At Oxford, 43, Mr. J. Carter, 

At Banbury, Mrs. Loftus.—Mr, W, 
Savage. 

At Henley, in the Market-place, 72, 
Mr. Williams. 

At Sandford, 41, Mr. Brown, much 
respected. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRB. 

_ We are always desirous of adding to 
the list of public benefactors, whatever 
may be their general political creed ; we 
cheerfully therefore mention, that the 
Duke of Buckingham has lately given a 
piece of ground, of about three acres and 
a half, for being proportioned into gardens 
for the use of the poor of Aylesbury, in 
lieu of those they occupy by the sides of 
the roads. f 
Marreed, 
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Married.) Mr. Seeley to Mrs. Newman, 
widow of Capt. N., both of Buckingham. 
—Mr, Croker, to Miss Scovell, both of 
Reading. — Mr. C. Badcock, of High 
Wycombe, to Mrs. Plaistow, widow of 

P. esq. coroner of the county.—E, 

F. Davrell, esq. of Lamport-house, Bueks, 
to Miss L. J. Lyster, of Great George- 
street, Dublin. 

Died.] At Newbury, Richard Compton, 
esq. 

At Denham, 60, Mr, E, Fountain, sen. 
—At Speen-hill, 74, Wm, Brinton, esq. 
late of Antigua, 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORD. 

Married} Mr. J. Stallybrass, to Miss 
Chapman, both of Royston.—Mr. J. 
Jones, to Miss Hudson, both of Ware.— 
Mr. Hudson, to Miss M. Haynes, both of 
Barnet. 

Died.} At Hertford, 80, Benjamin 
Rocke, esq. clerk of the peace,’ which 
office he filled with credit for 54 years. 

_ At Elstrope, Mr. T. Gurney, respected. 
—At Betlowe, Mr. G. Kingsley, de- 
servedly regretted, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. Goode, to Miss H. Jones, 
both of Northampton.—Joln Rudgdell, 
esq. of Northampton, to Miss Redburn, of 
Banbury.—Mr. Jas, Smith, to Miss A, 
Cobley, both of Ringstead.—Mr. Beck- 
worth, of Abington, to Miss Fleckney, of 
Harleston. 

Died.] At Northampton, 69, Robert 
Abbey, esq. solicitor.—67, Mrs. Perci- 
val, sen, 

At Towcester, 64, Mrs. Drayson. 

At Floore, 79, Mr. D. Wilding, much 
respected. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married.| At Chatteris, Mr. Jolin Ross, 
to Miss C. Bateman, both of the Society 
of Friends.—At Fulbourn, Mr. Chas. 
Dawson, to Miss 8. Edwards, of Abington. 

Died.) At Ely, 83, John Leaford, esq. 

At Newmarket, 70, Mrs. Ward, sud- 
denly. 

At Chatteris, 58, Mrs. Lyon. 18, Mrs, 
S. Bruce, deservedly regretted. 

At Steeple Morden, 60, Mr. Sim. Leete. 
—At Girton, 42, Mrs. A. Cockertou.—. 
At Westoe ge, 62, Mary, wife of 
Benj. Keene, esq. justly lamented. 

NORFOLK. 

A mineral spring has recently been 
discovered at Mundesley. 

Married.| Mr. L. Fiddey, to Miss Ed. 
wards, both of St. James’s, Bury.—Mr. 
L. Leaeeck, to Miss E. Norton, both of 
Yarmouth.—Mr. R. Turner, of Halver- 
on to Miss S. Watts, of Yarmouth.—J. 

« Ensor, esq. of Rollesby-hall, to Miss 
M. A. Webb, of Worthivg.” 701 

Died.) At Norwich, 85, Mrs. Culver. 

At Yarmouth, 72, Mr. S. Meadows.— 
28, Mrs. M. Clark.—74, Mrs. Fem.—86, 
Mr. W. Prior.—83, Mrs, M. Durrant. 


“ =" 
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At Blundeston, 81 
At Hadham, Mr. D, Renee 
Dereham, Mr. W, Moore.—At Win 
ham, 28, Miss F. Stamford, ft 

maid SUFFOLK, 

n the late tempestuous 
and two boys, belongiog ty Sablon 
of Southwold, were washed dient . 
and perished, The 


m . ’ 
children. mercer as daw 


Married.| J. Jackson, 
Sparke, both of Bury. 


ESSEX. 

Married.| Mr. W. Layzell, to Miss 
Theobald, both of Colchester.—Mr. J, 
Pool, of Clerkenwell, to Miss A. Blyth, of 
Chelmsford.—Mr. P. Cock, of Braintree, 
to Miss Mayhew, of Wakes Colne.—The 
Rev. G. Ireland, of Foxearth, to Miss 
Rossiter, of Frome. 

Died.| At Colchester, 51, Mr. G. Ray- 
ner, alderman of the borough.—The Rev. 


‘B. Wainewright, m.a. of East Bergholt, 


Suffolk.—Capt. Bell, adjutant of the East 
Essex militia.—51, G. Round, esq. banker. 

At Manningtree, Mr. J: Meen. 

At Billericay, 80, J’Ony, respected. 

At Boreham. 68, Martha, wife of Tho- 
mas Butterfield, esq. ' 

KENT. ; 

An alarming fire lately broke out in St. 
James’s-street, Dover, which destroyed 
the plumbery of Mr. Holmes, and two 
houses, before it could be extinguished. 

Married.] Mr. G. Story, to Miss K. Ma- 
thers; Mr. W. Sandwell, to Miss A. Ker- 
ney : all of Canterbury.—Mr. W. Adiles, 
of Stourmouth, to Miss E. Wild, of Can 
terbury. —Dr. Rowlands, of Chatham 
Dock-yard, to Miss M. Griffiths, of Lwyt 
diris, Cardiganshire. 

Died.} At Canterbury, in St. —. 
street, 54, Mr. G. Taylor.—In Wincheap- 
street, 47, Mrs. E. Whittaker. “a 

At Dover, 64, Mrs. Bax.—Mrs. " - 

At Chatham, 22, Miss J. Gibbs— 
Kiblick.—Mr. N. Holbert. 

At Sandwich, Mrs. Reader. 

At Maidstone, Mr. J. Lepper: 

Near Gravesend, Colonel G. Lyon. 

SUSSEX. of Aru: 

F Married.] Lieut. ce 7. G 
el, te Miss Staker, of Vaptom 
Parlett, of Burpham, to Miss {reland, ° 
Billinghurst. Died.) 
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Died.] At Chichester, 93, Mrs. Smart. 
_In North-street, Mr. Street.—In West- 

te, Mr. Stitch. . 

At Brighton, Miss Jemima Halls. 

At Arundel, 75, Mr. Brewer. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

A curions discovery has lately taken 

lace in Winchester. As scme workmen 
were digging among the ruins of Wolves- 
ley-castle, they found an entrance into a 
large vault; it was perfectly square, and 
contained many pillars, quite perfect, and 
beautifully carved. In the middle of the 
vault was a box of very thick brass, con- 
taining coins,—three of which are found to 
be gold, and the rest silver; the three 
golden ones bear the head of Canute, the 
silver are sO mutilated that they could not 
be made out. 

Married.] Mr. G. Bridgen, to Miss E. 
Smith, both of Southampton.——Mr. H. 
Kernott, to Mrs. E. Stevens; Mr. Hock- 
ley, of Cole Cross-street, to Mrs. Davis: 
allof Winchester.—Mr. J. Betts, to Miss 
Hounsell; both of Gosport.—Capt. G. 
Chandler, 10th regt. to Miss M. Lee, of 
Ringwood, 

Died.| At Winchester, in Kinsgate- 
street, Mr. Bishop.——-Mr. R. Atkins. 

At Portsmoath, Capt, W. Judson, ma- 
rinesx—In the High street, Mrs. Muttle- 
bury, wife of Lient.-col. M., 69th regt. 

At Portsea, 24, Mr. Cowdery.— Miss 
Kemp.—Mrs. Hurst. 

At Andover, 32, Mr. G, Criswick. 

At Newport, 28, Mrs. Dashwood.-—-On 
the Quay, Mr. Waterman, 

WILTSHIRE. | 

Married.) Mr. Mussell, of Sherrington, 
to Miss J. Swayne, of Devizes. 

Died.} At Salisbury, in the Close, 65, 
Mrs. A. Sharp, late of Romsey.—Miss E. 
Benson, 


At Warminster, 84, Mr. R. Pearse, 
late of London, 

The Rev. John Selwyn, 70, rector of 
Ludgarshail aud Coulston, master of Wig- 
ton’s Hospital, Leicester, and succentor of 
Salisbury Cathedral, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The ravages of the late storm were felt 
throughout the greater part of the king- 
dom, but in none were greater fears ex- 
cited than in the neighbourhood of 
Bath: the Avon overflowed to an nnpre- 
cedented extent, and the inhabitants o 
the Dolemeads were threatened with de- 
‘tuction, By the intrepidity of two 
mane-worthy individuals, whose names 
Me ‘" to be recorded, Mr. William Nash 
ml tr, Gilbert, no less than nineteen 
ms eS, Consisting of seventy-five persons, 

re saved from certain death. In other 
places several persons were drowned. 

= pctitation is about to be formed at 
a orthe protection of female servants 

may be unemployed, until they can 
Procure other service. 
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Married.) Mr. T. Chope, of Gloucester- 

ery to Miss Heath, of Balance-street ; 
oth of Bath.—Mr. J. Stone, of Somer- 

ton, to Miss E. C. Smart, of Glastonbury. 
—Mr. S. Baker, of Acton Turville, to 
Miss E. Gowen, of Horton,—Mr. R, L. 
Gale, to Miss Baldwin, both of West 
Kington. 

Died.] At Bath, Miss M. Smith.—In 
Lansdown Crescent, Mrs. G. Blackwood, 
danghter of Sir R. B. bart. of Bellaliddy, 
county Down.—In Caroline-buildings, 
suddenly, 67, Henry Phillips, esq. late of 
Boynton-farm, Wilts. 

At Frome, 75, Mr. Charles Rogers. 

At Shepton Mallett, John West, esq. 

At Newton-house, Yeovil, 59, William 
Harbin, esq. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


A piece of plate was lately presented to 
John Calcraft, esq. M.e. at his seat at 
Rempstone, Dorset, by a deputation of 
six gentlemen, appointed by a considera- 
ble number of his friends in the isle of 
Purbeck, and its vicinity, expressive of 
their gratitude to him for his exertions in 
accomplishing the repeal of the duties on 
salt. 

Married.) At Bridport, S, D. Robinsen, 
esq. to Mrs. H. Oke, late of Burton 
Bradstock, 

Died.} At Weymouth, Col. Chichester, 
of Arlington Court, Devonshire, 

At Blandford, Ann, widow of William 
Densey, esq. 

‘The Rev, W. Cox, rector of Langton 
Herring, 

DEVONSHIRE. 


The northern coasts of Devon and Corn- 
wall were particularly exposed to the fury 
of the late storm. From Clovelly, the sea 
poured over the pier, and one third disap- 
peared. The ruins have formed a bar 
across the harbour, and prevented all 
communication. 

Married. Mr. T. Gabriel, to Miss New- 
combe; Mr, W. Bignell, to Miss M..A. 
Carter ; all of Exeter.—Mr. J. Major, of 
Exeter, to Miss Tout, of Southmolton.— 
Mr. J. Chadwick, of St. Thomas’s, Exeter, 
to Miss T. Coates, of Burton-upon-Trent. 
—N. G. C. Tucker, esq. LL.D. of Ashbur- 
ton, to Miss H. Luke, of the Grove, 
Plymouth. 

Died.] At Exeter, Mr. H. Matthews.— 
67, Mrs. Edwards, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas E. minister of the Tabernacle.— 
Mr. Jas. Bennett.—Mrs. Vicars, wife of 
the Rev. Mat. V. rector of Allhallows, 

At Plymouth, in George-street, Adam 
M‘Kenzie, esq. Capt. King’s-ship Ocean. 
—72, Mr. J. Webber. 

At Bideford, at an advanced age, 
Thomas Burnard, esq. an eminent mer- 
chant, deservedly lamented. 

At Ashburton, Mrs. Froude, widow of 


the Rev..John F. 
CORNWALL, 
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CORNWALL, 

The Cornwall Geological Society lately 
assembled, when it was resolved to encou- 
rage miners in the discovery of rare and 
useful minerals. :; 

Married.| Mr. M. H. Eade, of Redruth, 
to Miss E. W. Cosy, of the Terrace, 
Falmouth.—Frederick Rogers, esq. R.N. 
of Penrose, to Miss C. G. B. Willyams, 
daughter of the Rev. H. W.—At Laun- 
ceston, Mr. Jos. Spettigue, of Lawhitton, 
to Miss S. Baker.—Mr. Jno. Spettigue, to 
Miss Folley. 

Died.] At Truro, Mr. Rd. Brown. 

At Bodmin, 26, Miss M. Hambly. 

At Fowey, 84, Lieut. J. Fife, ron. 

At Lanarth, Mary Buchanan, daughter 
of Col. Sandys.—At Menhenniott, at an 
advanced age, Mrs, Pollard.—At Hol- 
wood, Mrs. Bate, late of Trennick. 

WALES. 

Married.} John Morris, esq. of Pant- 
yrathro, to Miss Eliza Timmins, of Car- 
marthen.—J. Couch, esq. to Miss L. 
Allen, both of Pembroke.—Thomas Roch 
Garrett, esq. to Miss Sarah Warlow, both 
of Haverfordwest. — The Rev. William 
Herbert, of Lianbadarnfawr, to Miss E, 
Morrice, of Carrog, Cardiganshire. 

Died.| At Swansea, 91, Mrs. E, 
Starbuck.—-71, Mrs. A. Rowe, greatly 
respected.—17, Miss S. Bowen, 

At Aberystwith, Ann, wife of Thomas 
Powell, esq.—79, Mrs. E. Griffiths. —47, 
Mr. L. Jones. 

The Rev. D. H. Sanders, a.m. rector of 
Ambleston, Pembrokeshire.—At Garthe, 
Carmarthenshire, Joseph Waters, esq.— 
At Talacre, Flintshire, 74, Sir Pyers 
Mostyn, bart. 

SCOTLAND, 

Married.] The Rev. G. Almond, of 
Glasgow, to Christiana Georgiana,daughter 
of the Hon. Mrs. Smith, of Stroud. 

Died.) At Edinburgh, Matthew Ross, 
esq. dean of the faculty of Advocates. 

At Glasgow, the Rev. Alex. Jameison, 
of the Scotch episcopal chapel. 

At Dundee, 21, Anne, daughter of the 
Rev. H. Horsley, and grand-daughter of 
Bishop Horsley. 

At Oxendon Castle, Lady Dalrymple, 
wife of Lieut.-general Sir J. H. D. bart. 

IRELAND. 

A meeting of the Catholic Association 
lately took place at Dublin, when Mr. 
O'Connell gave notice of a motion to ap- 
point a committee to collect facts for as- 
sisting Lord Grey in the representation of 
the mode of administering justice in Ire- 


land. Notice of a motion for a repeal 
of the Tithe-Bill. 


Married.| Thomas Edw. Beatty, esq. 
to Margaret, daughter of J udge Mayne; 


Edward Hatton Manders, esq. to Ann, 
daughter of the late Alderman Manders : 
all of Dublin.—Daniel Hautenville, esq. 


of Dublin, to Mary Mar; daughier 

the late Joseph Hymee, oe . 
Died.] In Fitzwilliam-square, 

. Ys a ggeagy esq. of Shannegarry, conn'y 

of Cork, a descendant ¥ 

Penn, | —— 
D. N. Donellan 

county of Kildare, 


DEATHS ABROAD, 


At Bordentown, New Je 
Lallemand. His death was conan 
a disease of the stomach, under which he 
had laboured for some time. He held the 
rank of Gen. of artillery under Napoleon 
and was always respected for his i. 
telligence and bravery. . His “Treats 
on Artillery,” translated by Professor 
Renwick, of New York, will always re. 
main a valuable monument of his 
es with military science, : 

t St. Petersburgh, the celebrated 
composer Steibelt. He was the author of 
a great number of musical composition, 
among which is the fine opera of “Romeo 
and Juliet.” He had resided for fifteen 
years in St. Petersburgh, and acquired a 
large fortune. ’ 

At Bohringendorf, where he performed 
the duties of parish priest, in his 94th year, 
Prince Meinrad, of Hohenzollern-Heckin- 
gen, canon of the former chapters of Co. 
logne and Constance. 

M. Thore, a distinguished naturalist and 
physician, was born near Bourdeaus, 
where he studied medicine, and acquired a 
taste for botany. He fixed his residence 
at Dax, and, during a course of thirty 
years, made frequent excursions into the 
different parts of Gascony, traversing the 
vast forests of Morensia, and the coast from 
La Teste to St. Jean de Luz. Here he ds- 
covered a number of alpine plants, which, 
though indigenous, were unknown to bo- 
tanists ; mingled with others that van 
thought peculiar to Portugal. In 
“ Chloris des Landes,” a Flora, which le 
published, he forcibly inculcates ee 
cessity of experiments, to ascertain 
nature of various herbs, as adapted to me- 
dical purposes. Thore was lm intimate 
correspondence with naturalists Se 
part of Europe; and, in concert wi™ 
de Borda and Gratelonpe, he exp 
in the bowels of the earth, and in Iti- 
deeper parts of the waters, 4 “ry 
tude of new species of cetaceots cc 

fishes, and molusce. In ge si 
published his promenades into * abich 
des, and on the Coasts, &¢.; aWwore 
contains statistic details, in uur 
the culture of the country. “sa Sael 
curious facts, observations, &c., 1m k wi 
History. He was suddenly re syinp- 
an apoplexy, and died without any ‘Apn 
toms of pain, on the: 27th ° 

1823. 


» esq. of Ravendal, 
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